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Governor Judson Harmon : 

Dear Sir: — I transmit herewith Bulletin 16 of the Geological Survey, 
entitled "Peat Deposits of Ohio/' by Dr. Alfred Dachnowski. The 
disappearance of our forests and the predicted early depletion of our 
coal supply naturally causes grave concern for the future. What our 
fuel will be no one can state, but peat is now used on a large scale in 
various parts of Europe and it will doubtless have its day in the United 
States. The use of this material, however, is not restricted to fuel 
and it has seemed wise, therefore, to take an inventory of these de- 
posits in Ohio and the results are recorded in this bulletin. Dr. Dach- 
nowski has pursued the investigation with notable energy and enthusi- 
asm and his results will doubtless be welcomed by our citizens as well 
as by geologists and botanists. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. A. Bownocker, 

Slate Geologist, 
April 1, 1912. 
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THE SURVEY IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE PUBLIC- 

The usefulness of the Survey is not limited to the preparation of 
formal reports on important topics. There is a constant and insistent 
desire on the part of the people to use it as a technical bureau for free 
advice in all matters affecling the geology or mineral industries of the 
State. A very considerable correspondence comes in, increasing rather 
than decreasing in amount, asking specific and particular questions 
on points on local geology. 

The volume of this correspondence has made it nece^siry to adopt a 
uniform method of dealing with these requests. Not all of them can be 
granted, but some can and should be answered. There is a certain ele- 
ment of justice in the people demanding such information, from the 
fact that the geological reports issued in former years were not so dis- 
tributed as to make them accessible to the average man or community 
today. The cases commonly covered by correspondence may be classi- 
fied as follows: 

Ist, Requests for information covered by previous publications, — 
This is furnished where the time required for copying the answer is not 
too large. Where the portion desired cannot be copied, the enquirer is 
told in what volume and page it occurs and advised how to proceed to 
get access to a copy of the report. 

2nd, Requests for identification of minerals and fossils, — This is 
done, where possible. As a rule, the minerals and fossils are simple 
and familiar forms, which can be identified at once. In occasional 
cases, a critical knowledge is required and time for investigation is 
necessary. Each assistant is expected to cooperate with the State 
Geologist in answering inquiries concerning his field. 

3rd, Requests from private individuals for analyses of minerals and 
ores, and tests to establish their commercial value, — Such requests are 
frequent. They cannot be granted, however, except in rare instances. 
Such work should be sent to a commercial chemical laboratory. The 
position has been taken that the Geological Survey is in no sense a chem- 
ical laboratory and testing station, to which the people may turn for 
free analytical work. Whatever work of this sort is done, is done on 
the initiative of the Survey and not at the solicitation of an interested 
party. 

The greatest misapprehension in the public mind regarding the Sur- 
vey is on this point. Requests for State aid in determining the value of 
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private mineral resources, ranging from an assay worth a dollar, up to 
drilling a test well costing several thousand dollars, which represent 
extreme cases, are received. At present there is no warrant for the 
Survey making private tests, even where the applicant is entirely will- 
ing to pay for the service. In many cases individuals would prefer the 
report of a State chemist or State geologist to that of any private expert, 
at equal cost, because of the prestige which such a report would carry. 
But it is a matter of doubt whether it will ever be the function of the 
Survey to enter into commercial work of this character; it certainly will 
not be unless explicit legal provisions for it are made. 

4th. Requests from a number of persons representing a diversity of 
interests, who jointly ask the Survey to examine into and publicly report 
upon some matter of local public concern. — Such cases are not common. It 
is not always easy to determine whether such propositions are really 
actuated by public interest or not. Each case must be judged on its 
merits. The Survey will often be prevented from taking up such in- 
vestigations by the lack of available funds, while otherwise the work 
would be atiempted. 

The reputed discovery of gold is one of the most prolific sources of 
such calls for State examination. It usually seems wise and proper to 
spend a small sum in preventing an unfounded rumor from gaining ac- 
ceptance in the public mind, before it leads to large losses, and un- 
necessary excitement. The duty of dispelling illusions of this sort cannot 
be considered an agreeable part of the work of the Survey, but it is 
nevertheless of very direct benefit to the people of the State. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF FOURTH ORGANIZATION, 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF OfflO. 

Under the law, copies of these Bulletins can be bought at the office 
of the State Geologist at the cost of publication. Postal orders, money 
orders, checks, drafts or currency must accompany orders. Stamps 

WITJ. NOT BE ACCEPTED. 

Bulletin J. Oil and Gas. (325 pages; 1903.) By J. A. Bownocker. 

The Oil and Gas Producing Rocks of Ohio. The Trenton Limestone 
as a Source of Oil and Gas. The Clinton Formation as a Source of Oil 
and Gas. The Carboniferous Rocks as a Source of Oil and Gas. The 
Origin of Oil and Gas and the Conditions under which they are found. 

Contains nine lithograph maps showing oil and gas fields. 

Price 65 cents. 

Bulletin 2. Uses of Hydraulic Cement. (260 pages; 1904.) By Frank 

H. Eno. 

A Brief History of Cement. The Use of Cement in Mortars. The 
Uses of Cement in Concrete. The Uses of Cement in Reinforced Con- 
crete. Specifications for Concrete Materials. Machinery and Tools. 

With 157 illustrations. 

Price -.- 30 cents. 

Bulletin 3* Manufacture of Hydraulic Cement. (391 pages; 1904.) 

By A. V. Bleininger. 

General Considerations on the Hydraulic Cements. Raw Mate- 
rials of the Cement Industry. Analysis and Testing of the Raw Mate- 
rials. Manufacture of Pozzuolani and Natural Cements. On the 
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With 81 illustrations. 

Price 75 cents. 

Bulletin 4.^ The Limestone Resources and the Lime Industry in Ohio. 

(361 pages; 1906.) By Edward Orton, Jr., and Samuel V. Peppel. 
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stones of Ohio. Methods Employed in Sampling and Testing Lime- 
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With 53 illustrations. 
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With 8 illustrations. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Among the fundamental problems in Geology is that which relates 
to the origin as well as to the nature of soils. But the origin of soils^ 
though a geological question, can often be approached only by the 
methods which the botanist employs, while the consideration of its 
nature, its productivity, and rational treatment, problems which touch 
the very foundation of a state's prosperity, are very largely within the 
domain of botany and that of its more practical aspect, agriculture. 
Thus we see that certain phases of geological inquiry have as definite 
and vital a concern for the commercial and agricultural interests as 
other lines of geological investigation have for the limestone and coal 
and iron industries of the State. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the whole progress of the 
human race has been due to the discovery of means of conserving and 
concentrating en^gy, and of transformmg one form into another with 
as little expenditure as possible. There is only a limited supply 
of stored-up energy in this world which may readily be transformed 
into various other available forms, and the consumption of such avail- 
able supplies is proceeding at a rapid and ever accelerated rate. The 
time will soon arrive when the several sources of energy and their eco- 
nomic employment will have to be considered with greater thoughtful- 
ness. With the exception of the energy obtainable from water power, 
forests, and our great carbon deposits in the form of coal and peat> 
none of the other sources, such as wind, solar heat and tides, can as yet 
be considered seriously as possible supplies for energy. Attention must, 
therefore, be paid chiefly to our forest policy and to the utilization of 
our peat deposits. 

In 1909 the writer was directed to obtain for the Geological Survey 
of Ohio an estimate of the extent and value of the peat-bog and marsh- 
land in Ohio, to determine the depth of these deposits, their general 
physical and chemical characters and in particular to study them with 
a view to their fuel, commercial and agricultural utilization. 

There has recently been shown a renewed interest in the problems 
of peat utilization. In Europe this question is receiving the most careful 
and exhaustive study by trained specialists. Reports from that country 
indicate the success of various new processes such as Ekenberg's for 
briquetting peat, the Ziegler method for the production of coke, the 
process of Caro, Frank and others for the distillation of peat, permitting 

(13) 
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the recovery of valuable by-products, alcohol^ and gas; the Waltereck 
patent and that of Miintz and Girard converting peat nitrogen into 
ammonia and nitrates; Nelson's process for making paper. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of the greatest importance to determine the extent of 
our own peat resources, the conservation of which should be second 
to none of the other economic sources of wealth. The uses of peat are 
many. It can be employed as packing material, bedding, absorbent, 
fertilizer filler, as insulating., material, for paper pulp and cardboard, in 
woven fabrics, artificial wood, paving and building blocks and for mat- 
tresses. The chemical by-products derived from the distillation of 
peat, such as alcohol, ammonium sulphate, nitrates, and various dyes, 
have a demand which is steadily increasing. There is an interesting 
chapter on peat utilization as fuel, power or producer gas, and coke. 
Many of our peat lands make our most productive agricultural soils 
when properly reclaimed. 

Very interesting studies are connected with the agricultural possi- 
bilities of peat soils: the physiological value of organic compounds in 
peat to cereals and legiunes; the character and variety of crops and gar- 
den plants which may be profitably cultivated on peat land; the sterility 
and the diseases of some of these soils; the nature of functional and 
structural responses in plants to such soils, and many other problems. 
This is a period of "intensive" agriculture, of investigation and dis- 
covery, and attention must sooner or later be turned towards our im- 
mense peat deposits. 

The plants concerned in the formation and development of bogs 
and marsh lands bear a relation of the utmost importance to the purity, 
character, and thermal and physiological value of peat soils. The 
bearing of a floristic study upon the distribution of bog and marsh 
plants is also of considerable ecological and agricultural interest. The 
aim has been, therefore, not only to present a list of the plants found 
m the various areas visited, but to show also the natural association of 
the plants into societies, the order in which development and suc- 
cession of plants in bogs proceeds, and the value which the natural 
vegetation has as an index of the probable agricultural possibilities 
of peat soils. Moreover, the present bog and marsh plant societies 
are being destroyed so rapidly that some historical record is indeed of 
primary importance. In almost all places the work of man has inaugu- 
rated conditions by cutting, clearing, biuning, ditching, pasturing, 
and cultivating, which have destroyed much of the original flora of 
Ohio; and hence in many places a mixture of arborescent plants, bog 
relicts, weeds, and invading plants has established itself. But even 
under such conditions an order of invasion and succession is to a certain 
extent characteristic in the movement of plants, and depends largely 
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upon the extent to which the plants are enabled to cope fimctionally 
and structurally with the changing conditions and hold their ground. 

The following bulletin on the peat deposits of Ohio has been pre- 
pared by the Geological Survey of Ohio in co-operation with the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The bulletin contains the proximate analyses of 
peat samples and their fuel value. With but one exception all of these 
analyses have been made in the fuel testing laboratory of the United 
States Bureau of Mines at Pittsburgh, under the direction of Mr. A. C. 
Fieldner. 

The writer is under special obligations to Dr. J. A. Bownocker, 
State Geologist, for the opportunity to investigate this most interest- 
ing problem of economic and historical geology, for much valuable 
aid and for his contribution on the soils and the topography of the 
State (pp. 199-203). Dr. Charles A. Davis, in charge of the peat in- 
vestigations of the United States Bureau of Mines has been particularly 
helpful in furthering the cooperative work of the peat investigation. 
Chapter V on the utilization of peat has been contributed by Dr. Charles 
A. Davis. Prof. J. H. Schaffncr and Dr. F. Detmers have unsparingly 
aided in the identification of plants. In consideration of recent differ- 
ences in nomenclatorial practice synonyms have been inserted freely, 
to show the equivalence of different names which occur in Gray's Manual 
and that of Britton. To avoid repetition the botanical names have not 
been inserted in all cases with the common names. These names are 
indicated in the Index. The maps showing peat deposits and several 
figures in the text are due to the skill of Mr. W. D. TurnbuU. Most 
of the photographs have been prepared by Mr. Lionel King and Mr. 
F. Brown. Much cooperation has been received in the bacteriological 
examinations from Prof. C. B. Morrey, and in the chemical analyses 
from the late Professor N. W. Lord, Professors W. E. Henderson*, C. W. 
Foulk of the Ohio State University, and J. W. Ames of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. It is a great pleasure to express the ap- 
preciation which the writer feels for this cooperation. It is a distinct 
advantage to use the exact information which by the courtesy of col- 
leagues and specialists is given in this contribution. 

A number of gentlemen, owners of the peat deposits, county officials 
and citizens of the respective counties visited, have given most valuable 
information and generous personal assistance at such times as it has 
been the writer's privilege to consult them. It is a pleasure to acknowl- 
ledge indebtedness to them all. 

Much information has been obtained also from a large number of 
publications, especially the many earlier histories of the respective 
counties and townships of the State. In the preparation of this bulletin 
the writer has used freely the experimental laboratory work and the 
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special ecological investigations carried on by himself and students 
for the past eight years. Several of the later papers have been pub- 
lished by permission of the State Geologist. Much of the earlier subject- 
matter has been published at one time or another in the Botanical 
Gazette and special acknowledgment is due, therefore, to Professor 
Coulter of the University of Chicago for permission to use the illustra- 
tions and the various publications which appeared in that periodical. 
To make the various lines of investigation more easily accessible, the ma- 
terial has been recast in its present form. 



PART I 
Peat, Its Distribution and Uses 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Interest in peat as fuel, as soil and as partially oarhoniztHl vejji^t^- 
tion dates back to early history. Si'arcely less aneient are the attempts 
to use it for domestic and i)ther purposes in those regions where peat 
and marsh land have been the only natural resources over wide areas. 

Exact and systematic study of peat bejran in Kurope in 1T»">0 when 
various scientific societies offered prizes for n\i»moirs on the origin, for- 
mation and nature of peat. Then as today son\e persons held that 
peat bogs were useless obstacles to commerce ami agriculture; were 
places of malarious fevers and the causes of spring frosts: while others 
advanced the idea that peat, if once dug out, would grow again spon- 
taneously. Since 1829 and especially beginning with ISII, the peat 
problem has been studied carefully and persistently. To I.eo I.esquereux, 
a Swiss botanist with enthusiastic devotion to natural history studies, 
who died in Columbus, October 20, 1899, belongs tlu* honor of having 
been the pioneer in the application of scientific nn^thods. Hy means 
of quantitative measurements he attempted to discover and to correlate 
the fundamental facts of this great problem. The most comprehensive 
modern monograph is undoubtedly the volume of Fruh and Schriiter, 
issued by the iSwiss Geological Commission in 1901. Numerous other 
publications and various periodicals are exclusively devotetl to peat 
and its uses; they are issued in almost every 10uroj>ean country antl in 
the United States and Canada. But the number t)f uncpic^stioned facts 
and experiments is still scanty, and furthe:* work will ho n(M*essary to 
set clear and answer the many complicated (luestions. 

Definition. — To give an explanation of the word "peat" would 
lead one far into the science of language. It is of Celtic or Widish origin 
and probably has been modified by mediaeval Latin. \ definition 
of the thing itself will naturally dilTer according to the point of view. 
With reference to its economic importance peat is a fuel nnd is usually 
regarded as an initial stage in the formation of coal; as ji portion of the 
earth^s surface upon which plants grow, peat is a soil; with referenci* 
to its constitution, api)earance and relation to other objects that serv(» 
to distinguish it from other things, peat is p;irtly decomposed plant 
tissue. 

It is difficult to draw sharp lines of distinction if a classification of 
the different types of peat is attemi)ted. Hjisod upon purely physi<Mil 

(17; 
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characters three varieties may be pointed out. But disintegrating 
vegetable matter is exceedingly variable even in the same bog. The 
variability is unimportant for fuel purposes; for certain other uses, 
however, as in the industries and in agriculture much depends upon the 
physical condition of the peat. Texture, structure, composition, water- 
holding capacity and such differences as may be indicated by weight, 
density and specific gravity often bear an important relation to the 
chosen field of exploitation. 

Varieties of Peat. — In any undrained or partly drained water 
basin of Ohio where peat is accumulating, two varieties of the material 
may be readily distinguished. One is coarsely fibrous and matted, 
containing the roots, rhizomes and aerial parts of plants from which the 
organic matter is derived. It has a light brown color, definite physical 
and chemical properties and often lies as a floating mat near open water 
on account of its low specific gravity. The outer covering of the plant 
material is more or less strongly cuticularized, disintegrates very slowly 
and hence is still in the early stages of partial decay. The other variety 
is a dark brown, almost black, well decomposed, compact peat which 
is usually found near the outer margin of the deposit and above the 
ground-water level. The fibrous structure is less apparent for it has 
disappeared through decay, and the larger part of the annual peat in- 
crement is made up of leaves and disintegrating woody parts of trees 
and shrubs. Between these two varieties peat samples collected from 
a horizontal or vertical cross section are found in various intermediate 
stages of disintegration. This is indicated in most deposits by a pro- 
gressive change in color from light to darker shades and in texture from 
eoarse, loose and matted to fine, plastic and often more liquid peat 
wbich results largely by the gradual falling of material from the under 
side of the floating and strongly matted variety. The chemical compo- 
sition, the biological soil processes, and the physiological properties of 
the different varieties and types of peat also vary, as will be shown 
in the following chapters. 

In shallow basins and upon flat areas a third but, in Ohio, a less 
common variety of peat is formed. Grasses and sedges chiefly build 
up the deposit from the bottom of the depression with the successive 
elevation of the water level. Peat of this type is felt-like and firm in 
appearance; but the fibers are short and the material is easily torn 
apart. 

Quality. — The quality of peat depends upon a number of condi- 
tions. The more important of these are (1) the amount of impurities, 

(2) the nature of the vegetation from which the peat originated and 

(3) the degree of disintegration. 

1. The mineral matter represents largely the sediment carried 
into the peat deposits by streams or the dust brought to it during dry 
and windy periods (pp. 377-380). The quantity of mineral salts accumu- 
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lated during the life processes of plants is very small, rarely 2 per cent 
of their dry weight. In the limestone region of Ohio a large per cent, 
of peat ash consists of calcium salts which have been secreted from the 
ground water principally by algae. Upon their death the material 
precipitates in the form of marl. Small animals such as crustaceans 
and bivalves contribute shells, and a number of organisms concentrate 
by the same process salts of silica, magnesium and other minerals. 
The per cent, of impurities usually diminishes as the thickness of the 
peat bed increases. Peat which contains over 25 per cent, of ash is 
considered worthless for fuel purposes. Where the proportion is still 
larger the term muck is applied. If the surface layer of a peat deposit 
is above the ground-water table and exposed to weathering and to soil 
organisms living in the air, it disintegrates more readily and changes to 
a darker color; it is then called humus. No sharp Hues of distinction 
can be drawn between peat and humus. 

2. Peat is accumulated through the successive generations of 
plants and the replacement of one type of bog vegetation by another 
(Fig. 13). The rate of growth and accumulation is variable but very slow. 
The majority of the Ohio deposits are in the Wisconsin drift, and hence 
the filling has been going on since the retreat of the last ice sheet (Chap- 
ter V, p. 217). The average rate of accumulation is assumed to be 
approximately one foot in about two hundred years. As aggradation 
proceeds the lower portions are compressed to about one-fourth of their 
former thickness. 

The plants from which peat is derived are commonly associated 
in more or less definite groups. Each possesses definite groAvth-form, 
structures, and mode of functioning, which are in close relation to the 
conditions of the environment. These characteristics of the plants are 
in part congenital, and in part a product of the specific nature of the 
habitat. Various factors enter into the correlation (p. 307), but the 
relation between the sanitary conditions of the soil and the available 
water content to the respective quantity of water required by the plants, 
is the chief limiting factor. These plants alone are successful, and en- 
abled to survive the critical features of the environment through ad- 
vantageous reactions. Plant associations covering peat deposits have 
been variously classified, but usually into unrelated groups. The basis 
of a genetic classification is migration and replacement occurring at 
the same time with changes in the soil processes. For example, a 
marsh, the vegetation of which is principally grass-like (reed grasses, 
cattails, etc.), is an obvious and rapid stage in succession between the 
aquatic associations of ponds and lakes and the bog, forest or swamp. 
The last named, as here understood, has trees and shrubby plants as 
the more important part of the vegetation, upon an undrained soil sub- 
ject to flooding. These types all intergrade more or less, and often 
exist in the same basin. In another chapter will be presented some of 
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the striking features and relationships of the more important plant 
associations. 

Both texture and quality of peat naturally depend upon the kinds 
of plants growing in the basin. Water plants form a structureless soft 
material. Sedges and grasses furnish the fibrous turf which is generally 
poorly decomposed, except when it accumulates above the water level. 
Trees and shrubs give rise to woody peat. Frequent changes in the con- 
ditions of growth or attendant upon the disintegration of the material 
likewise result in differences of composition and texture. 

The surface vegetation does not necessarily indicate the plants 
from which the peat was formed, but the native flora is nearly always 
of a character indicating the quality of the peat, and the capability of 
the soil for general farming. The choice of crops should, however, be 
determined by considerations of the plants fitted for such soils. A 
knowledge of the plant and an understanding of the various properties 
of soils of an organic nature are of the greatest importance for success. 
Peat soils are very different from mineral soils. The chapters on the 
physiological, chemical and biological properties of peat consider these 
points more fully. 

3. The degree of disintegration is indicated in general by the 
shade of color, water-holding capacity, density and weight of a given 
volume of peat. Under natural conditions and when freshly removed 
from the bog, peat contains usually a large amount of water, ranging 
from seventy to ninety-five per cent. When air-dried, peat contains 
from 5 to 20 per cent, of water. The quantity varies partly with the 
physical character of the peat, and partly with the climate and the 
season in which it is allowed to air-dry. In general, the more fibrous 
the peat the h'gher its physical water content, but its water-holding 
power is proportionately less (Table 33). Well decayed and dark 
brown peat retains a large amount of water. Fibrous and Hght colored 
peat is light in weight when compared with the darker, more disintegrat- 
ed material. The dry weight per cubic foot of the former variety ranges, 
according to German authorities, between 7 and 16 pounds; that of 
the latter is from 40 to 60 pounds. The weight will be greater if the 
ash content is higher than 15 per cent. There is, on the whole, a close 
relationship between the progressive changes in color, texture, water- 
holding capacity and specific gravity of the different types of peat as 
the bed is cut through vertically or horizontally. The chemical com- 
position and the several properties var}- similarly, as might be expected. 

Peat, when macerated and compressed, undergoes physical and 
chemical changes; it becomes firm and hard, and no longer absorbs 
water with readiness. Numerous tests, corroborated by various writers, 
show, (1) that peat from bog mosses has a higher fuel value than the 
grass and sedge variety and (2) that compared with the more compact and 
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disintegrated material and the peat substratum occupied by bog shrubs 
and forests, it contains less carbon, more oxygen and hydrogen, and 
has a lower specific gravity and fuel value. 

Primary Conditions* — The primary conditions for the origin, 
formation and distribution of peat deposits will be pointed out with 
greater detail in succeeding chapters. Here it is sufficient to indicate 
that peat is the accumulation of plant debris in a relatively permanent 
body of water, or in moist shallow places; in the latter case the deposit 
is built upward from the bottom of the depression. In both places the 
partial disintegration of plant tissue is brought about partly by weather- 
ing processes and partly by bacteria and fungi. The various products 
of the decay-producing organisms accumulate in the substratum, and 
the restricted access of air further checks a complete disintegration of 
the debris. It is thus evident that the distribution of peat deposits 
in Ohio is chiefly confined to regions in which a combination of topo- 
graphic factors and soil processes is operative. 

The principal topographic conditions favoring the formation of peat 
are found in regions where processes of stream erosion and of sedimen- 
tation are slight or have been at work a comparatively short time; where 
the topography abounds in depressions, flat divides, sheltered bays, la- 
goons, bayous, oxbow basins, in depressions between sand dunes and in 
plains from which the water is but slowly drained; where lakes and ponds 
are not too deep or too much agitated by waves and sediments and are not 
drained by the deepening of channels near the heads of rivers and their 
tributaries. The geographical distribution of peat deposits shows 
that regions of immature topography, that is, glaciated areas and tracts 
along the coastal plain of both the northern and southern hemisphere, 
are particularly favorable to the accumulation of this material. 

The role which microorganisms and fungi play in the changes 
taking place during the transformation of plant tissue into peat, has 
been ignored or doubted by most workers, while others regard the 
bacterial influences as very small.* In almost no cases were studies 
carried on to obtain more specific information. It is only very recently 
that bacteriological investigations have been made to show the im- 
portance of biological processes over weathering influences, to indicate 
the reaction of bacterial by-products upon higher plants, and to de- 
termine their possible relation in the displacement of one bog association 
by another in the same peat deposit.* The decay of vegetable matter 
is a complicated series of changes and must be ascribed partly to the 
action of air, moisture and temperature, but largely, however, to the 

*Fruh, J. und Schroter, C, Die Moore der Schweiz. Bern, 1904. 

'Dachnowski, A., PhvsioloKically arid habitats and drought resistance in plants. 
Botanical Gazette, vol.XLIX, 1910, pp. 330-335. 

-^ — _ — . .^ Tf^e vegetation of Cranberry Island (Ohio), and it^ rela- 
tion to the substratum, temperature and evaporation. Botanical Gazette, Vol. 
LIT, 1911, pp. 16-21. 
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growth and development of low soil organisms (Chapter X). The 
organisms which aid in the decay are mainly bacteria and fungi; they are 
relatively simple in structure, mostly of microscopic size, and they 
lack the green color. The largest forms may reach a diameter of 
0.000352 inc'i (0.008 mm.), and the majority are not more than 0.000197 
inch (0.005 mm.) in diameter. Some bacteria are too small to be seen 
even with the most powerful microscope. Bacteria are concerned with 
almost every important phase of soil in relation to life.* They are 
most numerous near the surface and decrease more or less rapidly in 
numbers downward. The majority of them thrive even when air is 
excluded. Many types of animals, very low in the scale of organization, 
aid in bringing about decomposition. 

The functions and value of peat bacteria are variable. When the 
conditions of air, temperature, moisture and character of food supply 
are favorable, decay organisms may bring about a rapid and complete 
disintegration of plant tissues into simple gaseous compounds such as 
carbon dioxide and water, from which green plants build up the world\s 
supply of organic matter. Under favorable conditions the conversion 
of plant tissue into peat and humus may be accompanied by fungoid 
and bacterial growth which affects an increase in the nitrogen content 
of the debris, possibly by the property of utilizing atmospheric nitrogen 
and transforming it into the organic state. Some of the organisms live 
in symbiotic association with plants other than the legumes (Alnu^), 
and may be a factor in determining the natural succession of bog vegeta- 
tion not explained by any change of climate or physical soil conditions. 

The process of decay goes on very slowly and is then less complete 
if the conditions are unfavorable, that is, if the character of the organisms 
and the nature of the organic compounds produced result in the accumu- 
lation of an excess of their own by-products, and the organic matter 
is not suitable for other forms or suitable only for bacteria, fungi, and 
protozoa producing harmful products. During the slow and partial 
decomposition the softer plant tissues are more easily broken down into 
simpler compounds. They disappear as carbon dioxide and marsh 
gas, or accumulate as '^humus acid'' (p. 386), and as complex organic 
''reducing" compounds soluble in water — none of which can be said to be 
chemically well known. Some of the organic compounds arc transition 
products and injurious to higher plants (Figs. 16-21), while others have 
a nutritive value (Table 22). The secondary products are very numerous, 
and are readily affected by the temperature in the soil and the amount 
of air and water which it contains. They are of widely varying com- 
position, structure, physical and chemical properties, and very different 
under different conditions. The resistant woody plant tissues remain 
more or less unchanged, but later, as they become buried under suc- 

^Kellerman, K. F., The fimctions and value of soil bacteria, Yearbook, U. S. 
Dept. Agri., 1909, pp. 219-226. 
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cessive layers and protected from atmospheric oxidation, they are at 
the same time subjected to fermentation, to a reduction process, and to a 
gradually increasing pressure. By a series of changes which are plainly 
traceable though not fully understood, the plant tissues thus become 
carbonized to peat, lignite and coal. 

Secondary Conditions. — In this connection the geographical 
distribution of peat deposits is of interest. There are a number of lo- 
calities where cHmatic conditions are the principal factor favoring the 
formation of this material. Even when the topography is not favorable 
and lakes or ponds do not exist, an abundant rainfall or heavy fogs 
during the warmer months make the formation of peat possible (p. 285). 
Again, there are extensive areas within regions of the most favorable 
topography, where the climate is too dry and the depressions, though 
filled with water part of the time, either dry up at some season of the 
year, fluctuate in level too greatly, or contain too much sediment or 
mineral salts. In such depressions the vegetable matter which may 
grow and accumulate during the wet season, oxidizes when dry; it loses 
its gaseous constituents and becomes structureless, darkening in color 
as the weathering process acts upon it. With continued free access 
of air the accumulation of vegetation soon undergoes complete dis- 
integration and finally disappears. Some of the western states are 
examples of unfavorable climatic conditions. 

It goes without saying that the formation of peat is favored in 
areas where the temperature during the growing season is sufficiently 
mild to permit plants to thrive in abundance (Chapter VIII). The 
formation of peat in regions as far south as Florida,* in Brazil' and 
even about the equator* is indicative that high temperature does not 
prevent the formation of peat, nor does it promote in a marked degree 
decomposition of the material unless the humidity of the air or the 
topography is unfavorable to the growth of green plants, fungi and 
bacteria, and to the consequent accumulation of injurious decomposition 
products. Nor docs a low soil or air temperature, if within the limits 
of organic functioning and growth, tend in any way to increase or to 
hinder the process of peat formation or the preservation of the debris (pp. 
292-306). It should not be inferred, however, that such temperatures 
are ineffective. The efficiency of low temperature and especially of 
smaller differences in range is one of interrelations, as is the case of most 
environmental factors. 



4Iarper, M. R., A Preliminary Report on the Florida Peat Deposits, Florida 
Geological Survey, 1910, p. 197. 

'Usteri, A., Flora der Umgebung der Stadt Sao Paulo in Brasilien, Jena, 1911. 
'Potoni^, H., Die Entstehung der Stcinkohle, 1910, p. 152. 
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CHAPTERn 

OCCURRENCE AND GENERAL DISTRIBUTION 

OF PEAT 

General Distribution. — Peat occurs in many localities in wide- 
spread and extensive deposits. It is found in great abundance in 
Europe and Asia, in the southern part of Africa, in the United States 
and Canada, in South America,* in Brazil,' in Terra del Fuego, the 
Falkland Islands,' and even along the equator.* 

Europe is said to contain 212,700 square miles of bog, Canada 
30,000,000 acres, and the United States 20,000,000 acres. Peat bogs 
are common in Norway, Sweden and Ireland, on the North German 
plain and in large parts of Scotland and Holland. There are extensive 
deposits, about 70,000 square miles, in European and in Asiatic Russia. 
In northern Europe alone it is estimated that approximately 10,000,000 
tons of peat are prepared and consumed annually as fuel, stable litter, 
for sanitary purposes, and in various trades and arts. Russia produces 
4,000,000 tons annually, Germany 2,000,000, Holland and Sweden each 
1,000,000. A marked development in the utilization of peat for the 
manufacture of fuel, illuminating and producer gas, for the production 
of ammonium salts and other by-products, has recently taken place in 
Sweden, Germany, Russia and in other countries of Europe, and has 
aroused new interest in the possibility of the full latent value of peat 
deposits as public resources. 

Distribtition in the United States. — The area of the peat de- 
posits in the United States and the quantity workable are almost un- 
known, but the glaciated areas constitute the greater bulk of 
the deposits. The southern boundary is very nearly marked by the 
line of the terminal moraine. Along and beyond the southern border 
the peat deposits are scattered and make but a small fraction of the 
total land surface. Northward as the tundra region is reached,' the 
proportion of peat deposits relative to the total land surface increases, 
and the accumulation of peat is almost continuous over wide areas 
and in situations other than those containing water. The partially 
decomposed vege cation becomes solidly frozen and increases from year 
to year by additions to its surface during the few but long summer 
days. 

^Darwin, Charles, Naturalist's Voyage Around the World, 18G8, pp. 287-288. 

'Usteri, A., Flora der Umgebung der Stadt Sao Paulo in Brasilien, Jena, 1911. 

'Jour. Geology, Vol. 16, 1908, p. 685. 

*Potom^, H., Die Ent^tehung der Steinkohle, 1910, p. 157. 

•Russell, I. C., Glaciers of North America, 1901, p. 129. 

(24) 
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In the mountains of eastern and western United States, Harsh- 
berger* reports bog meadows and marshes in association with mountain 
lakes as well as in situations irrespective of the nature of the depression. 
The conditions are quite similar to those of northern latitudes. 

The peat deposits of the coastal plain are not nearly so extensive 
as those in the north and yet the accumulation is none the less on a 
large scale. Peat formation reaches its greatest development in Flor- 
ida, on the Mississippi flood plain, in North Carolina, and Virginia. 
The vegetation from which it is derived is noted for its luxuriance and 
density and has been described by Harper, Kearney, Shaler and others. 

On the basis of various sources of information (such as publi- 
cations and topographic maps of the United States Geological Survey, 
reports of the state geological surveys of New York, Michigan, Iowa, 
Indiana, Massachusetts and New Jersey; the cooperative work and 
peat surveys undertaken by the states of Connecticut, Maine and 
Wisconsin, and his own personal observation), Davis' estimates that 
the total area of swamp land in the United States is nearly 140,000 
square miles. Of this eight per cent, or about 11,200 square miles, is 
assumed to have peat beds of good quality, averaging at least nine 
feet in depth, and containing 200 tons of dry fuel per acre for each foot 
in thickness. This equals 12,888,500,000 tons of dry fuel. Its value 
at $3.00 per ton, if compressed into peat bricks, would be $38,665,700,- 
000. The value of the coke and by-products Davis summarizes as 
follows: 

TABLE I 

Estimated Quantity and Value of Peat Coke and By-Products for 

THE United States for the Year 1908. 

Product in Tons. Value. 

Peat coke 3,608,800,000 $26,005,300,000' 

Illuminating oils 257,800,000 \ 

Lubricating oils _ . . _ 90,200,000 / 4,474,200,000 

Paraffinewax 38,700,000 3,479,900,000 

Phenol ..._ 167,500,000 66,345,100,000 

Asphalt ..._ 25,800,000 824,900,000 

Wood alcohol 43,800,000 7,844,000,000 

Acetic acid 56,700,000 2,268,800,000 

Ammonium sulphate 39,900,000 2,777,400,000 

Combustible gases 738,400,000 6,501,300,000 

It is clearly apparent that in the peat deposits of the United States 
there lies a vast amount of raw material which for the greater part 
has been left undeveloped The states containing peat that might be 

^Harshberger, J. W., Die Vegetation der Erde, Vol. XIII, 1911. 
^Davis, C. A., Peat Resources of the United States, exclusive of Alaska. Bull. 
U. S. Geol. Survey, N. 394, 1909, pp. 62-69. 

•Charcoal price. At coke price the value would be $9,924,200,000. 
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utilized economically and which would serve to supplement the re- 
sources of the nation are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, northern 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the eastern Dakotas, the New England 
states, New Jersey, New York, the coastal portions ot Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, the swampy parts of the Gulf and the 
Pacific states, and practically all of Florida. The most extensive 
utilization has been in Canada, but factories are already in operation in 
the New England states, in New Jersey, New York, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Florida and Ohio. 

Few statistics are available on the production of peat in the United 
States. In 1908 the value of the products is quoted at $133,000, for 
1909 at $127,042, and for 1910, at $140,209. In 1909 23,000 tons of 
peat were manufactured with an average value of $5.25 per ton, and 
8,000 bales each of 225 pounds of moss litter, valued at $1.25 per bale. 
The imports of peat moss were as follows : 

1906 7,343 tons $43,882 

1907 7,602 tons 44,660 

1908 8,130 tons 47,829 

1909 8,371 tons 46,222 

1910 7,872 tons 43,082 

Distribution of Peat Deposits in Ohio. — The topography of 
the central and northern part of the State (Fig. 12) is still relatively 
immature, especially along the divide or watershed which separates 
the waters of the Ohio River from those of Lake Erie. The physical 
features near the lake are quite free from any marked elevations or 
depressions, and the irregular lake shore favors the development of 
marshes. The lower courses of the streams arc usually sluggish enough 
to become well clogged with vegetation. But in general such accumu- 
lations of plant debris are shallow and not of commercial significance. 
The interior of the State, which is undulating, has a somewhat different 
geological history from the marginal plains. In the areas of glacial 
deposition the topography has innumerable irregular depressions, de- 
posits of gravel, sand and clay, and series of ridges and hollows which 
seem distributed over the State without order. They are a part of a 
belt of similar physiography extending from Indiana to Pennsylvania 
and up into Michigan (see map, p. 27). The southern portion of the 
State is a region of steep hills. The time which has elapsed since these 
changes ensued is, geologically speaking, very short, so that the present 
drainage is still in an undeveloped stage. However, many of the larger 
lakes have long since become filled with excellent peat and there are 
numerous deposits, a great many of which are extensive enough to 
warrant commercial and agricultural development. The field work 
and the analyses recorded in this report show that Ohio possesses excel- 
lent deposits of peat of good quality for fuel and other purposes. 
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The area of peat land actually tested is about 150,000 
government's estimate is 155,047 acres for Ohio, 625,999 fo 
50,000 for Pennsylvania, 192,000 for Maryland, 800,000 for 
and 23,900 for West Virginia. The average thickness of peat in 
about 10 feet. It is more than likely that the area previously mem M 
forms only about 85 pe r cent, of the total for the State. At an early 
time the area of ^og and marsh land was much larger, but with the 
settlement of the State many extensive areas have been burned over 
and drained. Only black-colored soils with a high humus content re- 
main today to suggest the former location of such areas. In most of 
the bogs the material is suflScicntly decayed for fuel; but in a few places 
it is notably coarser and better suited for purposes in which a fiber is 
desired. All of the peat land, however, can be successfully transformed 
into profit-producing tracts of great value. The conservation of material 
resources, especially of bogs, swamps and forests, is not only a part of 
the national program, but also a state issue as well. The movement 
toward the conservation of swamp and bog resources has already been 
launched in other states, and to render them productive is a problem 
of no mean importance. 

In Ohio the peat area capable of utilization is near the eastern 
and middle-western markets and centers of population, and the de- 
velopment of it should be of immediate rather than distant importance. 
The available deposits, large and small, which are to be found in the 
State, represent an enormous amount of stored-up energy. Except 
for a single experimental plant near Plymouth, where peat is prepared 
as a ''filler'' in artificial fertilizers, these resources are at present un- 
developed. The analyses given on subsequent pages and summarized 
in table 26 show that the peat of Ohio is not greatly different from that 
found elsewhere in thermal value, in ash content, and in the ingredients 
for use in agriculture. 

The new processes in Europe for the manufacture and uses of 
peat are no longer considered in the experimental stage. Foreign peat 
appears to average somewhat lower in ash and consequently a little 
higher in thermal value, but the difference is not great, and especially 
is this true when compared to that from Ohio, Michigan and Indiana. 

But even if this enormous acreage of bog land in Ohio cannot 
yield a profit from the peat industry, its reclamation for farm land is 
certainly a matter of great importance, and tillers of the soil must learn 
sooner or later the great value of it. Reclaimed bog and swamp lands 
under judicious treatment make the most fertile and valuable farms. 
Rich in humus, such soils should yield farfn products without material 
soil exhaustion If not of importance as a source of fuel or for agri- 
cultural development, then peat would be of great practical value as 
the most potent fertility factor in the improvement of the physical 
properties of soil, such as water-holding power, heat conductivity, and 
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as organic matter for the lower forms of life beneficial to the soil (pp. 
349-358). Owners of farms who have tracts of bog and marsh land 
should test them by boring to ascertain the depth of the deposit and to 
determine whether a stratum of marl or one of blue clay underlies the 
deposit. A post or carpenter's augur welded to detachable iron rods 
would serve admirably for the investigation. 

There are many undrained depressions and partly filled lakes and 
ponds where water is standing permanently. They are the places where 
the formation of peat is still actively in process and in time may yield 
resources nearly as great as those now available. 



CHAPTER in 

DISCUSSION OF PEAT DEPOSITS BY COUNTIES 

In the following account of the peat deposits in the various counties, 
the aim has not been to supply a separate report for each of the many- 
peat bogs and swampy areas, for to do so would far exceed the available 
limits of this bulletin. The more detailed work of locating, describing, 
and testing each deposit must be left to the time when the demands will 
permit further peat investigations. In this chapter it has seemed de- 
sirable to supply information upon the better and larger deposits in 
each county, and upon their character and quality as shown by analyses 
and fuel tests. It was considered best to investigate only those bogs 
whose situation was convenient to transportation lines, and whose 
material was most favorable for commercial development. The de- 
scription of local deposits includes, therefore, the approximate size of 
the bogs, the thickness of peat in different portions and its general 
physical and chemical character. In addition the flora was noted to 
determine what plants had been most active in the formation of the 
deposits. 

The time and funds devoted to this investigation were limited, 
and although the writer has given unsparingly of his time, the results 
embodied here represent the information accumulated in the field while 
in the employ of the State during the summers of 1910 and 1911. It 
is scarcely necessary, therefore, to remark again that this report is only 
a preliminary one. Not more than a few days on the average have been 
devoted to the exploration of each of the counties. Though nearly 
every county has been studied, yet under the circumstances it was 
obviously impossible to complete a detailed and thorough investiga- 
tion of each. It should not surprise the reader if many deposits have 
been overlooked, or are not found described in the text. A detailed 
field study is scarcely desirable so long as the peat industry in the United 
States is still in its infancy. 

The order in which the counties are described is alphabetical. 
This is necessarily arbitrary and cannot serve well for an illustration 
of the progressive vegetation changes, or for the several types of bogs 
found in the State. An account of the conditions of growth, the manner 
in which peat deposits are formed, and the most important natural 
plant associations which establish themselves in a rotation and advance 
upon the lakes and ponds in Ohio have been given in Chapters V and 
VI and in part III of this volume. 

Method of Testing Peat Bogs. — In all cases the samples analyzed 
consisted of a number of test borings which were made with a sampling 

(29) 
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instrument devised by Davis. The instrument is so constructed that 
a number of two-foot sections of half-inch pipe can be readily connected 
by couplings. The lengths permit an easy estimation of the depth 
reached from which the sample of peat is required. One of the sections 
has a short transverse handle at one end. Another section has a brass 
cylinder about an inch in diameter, and about nine inches long, which 
can be connected to any number of pipes and pushed down to the depth 
desired. The cylinder is provided with a metal plunger and a spring 
catch, so that the former can be partly withdrawn from its inclosing 
metal cylinder at the desired depth, locked in that position and filled 
with peat by short up-and-down movements. The cylinder thus pro- 
tects the sample completely from any mixture w'th other peat during 
withdrawal. The sample is then ejected from the cylinder by forcing 
in the plunger, and collected in a cloth bag, or w^here determinations of 
the per cent, of water in the peat are desired, in well corked glass bottles. 

Chemical Analyses of Peat Samples* — Since almost all of the 
chemical analyses and determinations of fuel values were made in the 
Pittsburgh laboratory of the United States Bureau of Mines, the data 
are readily comparable with those showing the quality of peat from 
other states, and with the more general investigations of the fuels of 
the United States. The determinations here given include the analyses 
of peat samples in an air-dried and in a moisture-free or kiln-dried con- 
dition. The analyses show the heating value, the percentage of moisture, 
volatile combustible matter, fixed carbon, ash, nitrogen, sulphur, and, in 
a few cases, iron. The sulphur and nitrogen are part of the volatile 
matter and are determined separately. The volatile matter, fixed 
carbon and ash together make 100 per cent. 

The volatile matter represents the material which is given oflf 
during heating in a covered dish. The fixed carbon is in part the peat- 
coke or charcoal which is not expelled during heating, but requires a 
higher temperature for consumption; the ash is the mineral matter 
left behind and wdth the exception of a few cases is not further ana- 
lyzed. The percentage of fixed carbon is calculated from the difference 
between the weight of the ash and that of the peat coke. The per- 
centage of nitrogen gives an indication of the value of the peat for 
agricultural purposes. Sulphur and iron are determined on account 
of the objectionable feature which an excess of these constituents has 
when the material is used for various chemical purposes. 

The thermal or fuel value is given in two units: (1) the calorie, 
which is the quantity of heat necessary to raise the temperature of one 
kilogram of water one degree centigrade, and (2) the British thermal 
unit, abbreviated B. t. u., which is the quantity of heat required to raise 
the temperature of a pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. A dis- 
cussion of the analyses will be found on page 152 and in Chapter XI 
dealing with the chemistry of peat. 
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ALLEN COUNTY 

In the early history of the State, this county presented the features 
common to the "Black Swamp'* (p. 104). Formerly Monroe Township 
had small areas of cranberry marsh, and remains of beaver dams are 
still numerous in Richland Township. The marsh land containing 
peat has been under cultivation for a long time. The peat tracts are 
usually very shallow and now contain too great a percentage of mineral 
matter to have any value for fuel. In the well drained areas the vege- 
table matter is rapidly undergoing decomposition. Where the peat is 
dry it is structureless, compact and black in color, rather plastic, and 
has been transformed more or less completely into humus. The flat 
and prairie-like tracts of sections 11, 12, 13 and 14 in Auglaize Township, 
and in the vicinity of Amherst in Perry Township, have this character. 
The humus content of the soil has been decreased by constant cultiva- 
tion, tillage, cropping and occasional burning until the soil has become 
largely -a black peaty clay loam of great fertility. The peat runs high 
in ash, the percentage varying from 53 to 65. The leading impurity is 

clay. 

ASHLAND COUNTY 

On the Ohio divide several small lakes and marshes occupy a small 
area of the original table land which has -since been deeply eroded and 
diversified. The accumulation of vegetable matter usually overlies 
an earlier deposition of bowlder clay or a laminated variety. 

Several townships, as Orange, Montgomery, Milton and Mifflin, 
have broad areas of level clay land, and, though traversed by small 
streams, the drainage is imperfect. These water plains spread out 
into wide valleys and until recently were marshy with a vegetation 
primarily of grasses, alders and swamp oak. The areas are now largely 
under cultivation. On account of the prevailing high percentage of 
ash (50 to 60) the heat value runs low. The best use of these soils 
is for agricultural purposes. 

CLEAR CREEK TOWNSHIP 

The two Savannah lakes occupy the highest part of the divide, but 
lie in a valley (1,024 feet) of preglacial origin. The larger of the two 
has an estimated area of about 160 acres, and the smaller one, which lies 
adjacent, covers a surface of about 80 acres. Both are said to be quite 
deep, but the bottom is being silted up from the wash of the hills. The 
growth of the vegetation accumulates mostly in shallow water, and is, 
therefore, of no considerable depth. The vegetation differs but little 
from that around the smaller lakes of the neighboring counties. South 
of the divide the surface is covered with drift in isolated ridges and hills. 
The low depressions contain a number of peat deposits, but they are 
usually of too small extent for commercial purposes. 
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LAKE TOWNSHIP 

Mfid Lake. — The Mud Lake peat bog on section 23, one and one- 
half miles northwest of Lakevillc, may be considered as fairly repre- 
sentative of the better grade of deposits. The area is estimated at 
about six acres, and the depth probably averages at least 18 feet. A 
considerable number of borings were made which show that the peat is 
not w^ell humified, but is otherwise fairly uniform in quality. At the 
depth of 3 feet the material is dark brown, compact and fibrous, becoming 
lighter brown and more plastic at the 5-foot level. Below this the peat 
is again coarsely fibrous, reddish brown, alternating wdth several com- 
pact layers of a grayish brown variety. At a depth of 17 feet the material 
is greenish and distinctly laminated and consists largely of grasses and 
sedges. No samples were taken below a depth of 18 feet. 

The mixed peat, sample No. 73, taken from the land of E. Horner, 
gives the following analysis when air-dried and then made absolutely 
dry by heating to constant weight: 

Analysis No. 73 

Alr-drled. Moisture free. 

Moisture 7.14 

Volatile matter 62.60 67.42 

Fixed carbon ._ 23.12 24.91 

Ash __ 7.14 7.67 

Nitrogen _ 2.21 2.39 

Sulphur ..._ 0.25 0.28 

Iron 0.36 0.39 

r. I -z. 1 /Calories 4681.00 5039.00 

Calorific value ^ g ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

The analysis indicates that the deposit is low in ash and of high 
thermal value. 

On considerable areas around the margin of the bog the peat is grown over with 
maple {Acer rubnwi), poison sumach (Rhus vemix), arrowwood {Viburnum $p.), high- 
bush blueberry {Vacciriium corymbosum), and other shrubs, but alders are not pres- 
ent. The part nearer the open water is intermixed with cranberry {Oxycoccus = Vac- 
cinium macrocarj)(yn), bog mosses and aquatic plants. The vegetation has essen- 
tially the following composition, details of which are given in Cha[)ter VI: The 
semi-aquatic association is represented by the water lilies and knot weeds; the bor- 
der succession consists of the rose-mallow {Hibiscus vioscheutos) with occasional 
cattail {Typha latifolia); loose-strife {Dccodun verticillalus) was not observed. The 
bog meadow is a cranberry-sphagnum association with occasional clumps of the 
smoll huckleberry {Gaylussacia baccata= res inosa). The shrubs consist mainly of 
arrowwood with winterberry (//fx vcrticillala), chokcberrj- {Aronia= Pyrus arbu- 
tifolia), blueberry and poison sumach. In the older part of the shrub zone there 
is a well defined maple-ash association. 

The bog is favorably located. The nearest shipping point is Lake- 
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ville, about 1^ miles southeast on the. Pennsylvania line (Pittsburg, Ft. 
Wayne & Chicago Railway). 

The complete drainage of the bog is impracticable, and the peat will 
therefore have to be excavated by dredging or by pumping. 

A smaller deposit of about 100 acres hes in section 4 of Mifflin 
Township and extends over into Richland County. 

ASHTABULA COUNTY 

By far the greater portion of this county is a broad level plain of 
stiff clay. The old "lake ridges" and terraces are well defined in the 
northern portion of the county. Where exposed by railroad cuts, 
remains of old swamps can be seen containing fragments of coniferous 
wood and in places deposits of bog iron. Winds gradually carried beach 
sand over the crest of the ridge into the swamp basin, burying it in 
time to a depth of about six feet. 

South of the lake ridges the surface is gently undulating. It has 
been eroded by water and modified by occasional deposits of gravel from 
the drift. The stiff clay derived from the decomposition of the Erie 
shale is very retentive and any excess of rainfall is generally conducive 
to the development of marsh areas. 

ANDOVER TOWNSHIP 

The Pymattining Swamp. — This bog covers an area approxi- 
mately 5 miles long and averaging about one mile in width, but the 
greater part is in Pennsylvania. About 500 acres of it he in Ohio. The 
area and location are shown on the Andover sheet of the United States 
Geological Survey. The headwaters of the Shenango River have their 
source in this bog. 

The Pymatuning swamp at its southern end, about 3 miles east of 
Andover, has the characteristics of an inundated river bottom and is a 
prairie-Hke marsh. The area is now used for pasture. The peat is 
dark brown, well decomposed, but silty and averages 8 feet in depth. 
Its best utiUzation lies in agricultural possibilities. 

The vegetation of this area shows, as has been stated, a tendency toward the 
development of a pasture association. It is difRcuIt to characterize the succes- 
sion otherwise because of the number of weeds and typical marsh plants present. 
The latter consist principally of wool grass (Scirpits cyperintLs) with water pepper, 
lady's thumb and others (Polygonum hydropiperoides, P. persicariaf P, pennsylva- 
nicum). The secondary or less common species are ditch stonecrop (Penthorum 
8edoide8)f sensitive fern (Onoclea sensibilis), sedges (Cyperus 8irigosu8)t yellow dock 
(Rumex crispus), white grass (Leersia virginica), cleavers (Galium trifidum), buy 
reed (Sparganium eurycarpum)j water purslane (Ludvigia pahisiris), false nettle 
(Boehmeria cylindrica)^ water plantain (Alisma plantago-aguaiica), marsh speed- 
well (Veronica scutellata)^ bur marigold (BidenB laevis) and an occasional willow 

4— G. B. 16. 
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(Salix nigra, S, lucida). Farther north on the Ohio side of the State line the cat- 
tail (Typha lalifolia) with various species of arrow head (Sagiltaria sp.) predominate 
in the wet places. 

Still farther north in Richmond Township, wooded conditions prevail which 
have been interfered with considerably by fire and the cutting of timber. Tam- 
arack and yellow birch {Bctula luted) must have made up the bulk of the original 
forest, for the relative abundance of birch is considerably greater than that of any 
other tree. Aspens, closely followed by red maple and the black ash, have started 
a secondary succession. It varies in density from an almost impenetrable thicket 
to an open wood with abundant undergrowth. 

In the northeastern comer of Andover Township is found a narrow strip of bog 
in which the tamarack forms an almost continuous and nearly pure growth. Sev- 
eral groves of this show but little admixture of deciduous trees and the timber is in 
good condition. The trees average about 40 years or more in age. There is a slight 
admixture of white pine, yellow birch, and hemlock and an occasional red maple. 
The undergrowth is fairly dense. The moimtain holly {Nemopanthus = Illicoides 
mucronala) imd chokeberry (Pyrus mclanocarpa— Aronia nigra reach in places 
a height of 25 feet, forming a distinct secondary vertical layer. Beneath them are 
the high-bush blueberry (yaccinium corymbosurn) , arrowwood {Vibumuni cassinoideSf 
V, dentatum), black huckleberry {Gaylussacia resinosa = haccata), flowering ferns (Os- 
munda cinnamomea, 0. regalis), sensitive fern (Qnoclca sensibilis), swamp honey- 
suckle {Azalea^ Rhododendron viscosum), black alder {Ilex verticillata), and the yew 
(Taxus canadensis). The painted trillium {Trillium undulatum), wild sarsaparilla 
(Aralia Jiudicaulis), shield fern (Aspidium^ Dryopterisnovehoracensis, D. goldieana, 
D. spinulosa) and the woodbine (Anipelopsis = Psedera quinquefolia) are not uncom- 
mon. They form a mixed tertiary layer with but slight reference to substratum 
condition^. The smaller species are club mosses {Lycopodium dendroid cum), white 
fringed orchid {Hahcnaria blepfiariglotlis), cliutonia {Clinlonia borealis), gold- 
thread {Coptis irifolia), Indian cucumber root {Medeola virginiana), lady's slipper 
(Cypripedium acaule), dalibarda {Dalibarda r opens). The little May flower 
{Maianlhemum = Uni folium canadense) and the bog mosses (Sphagtmm and Polytrichum) 
occur scattered throughout as a substratum cover. They are found on prostrate 
trunks and on the loose covering consisting principally of tamarack needles. 

Testborings revealed a brown, well decomposed peat with fragments of wood. 
Its thickness is 5 feet and it rests on a grayish blue clay. 

In a number of places severe fires have swept over the area. This was about 
20 years ago when large tamarack groves were almost completely destroyed. Since 
then a fairly good growth of the same tree has started, but shrubs have made the 
most rapid growth and now present an interesting stage rarely found in Ohio. 

The open places are occupied by a dense growth of leather leaf {Chamaedaphnc 
calyculata) which reaches everywhere a height of 3 feet. Associated with it are 
occasional ferns {Osmunda cinnamomea, 0, regalis) and underneath them a ground 
cover of Sphagnum and Polytrichum overgrown with prostrate bramble ifiuhus his- 
pidus),. the ascending bramble (/?. setosus) and wintergreen {Gaultheria procumbens). 
Scattered like islands throughout the leather leaf association, are dense thickets 
of tall shrubs averaging a height of 7 or 8 feet. The mountain holly is most abun- 
dant and with it are chokeberry, the high-bush blueberry, and an occasional alder. 
In several places the thickets are extensive and altogether impenetrable. 

Among the leather leaf association in the better lighted, open and mjister 
places occur low blueberry {Vaccinium pcnnsylvanicum), bartonia (Bartonia vir- 
ginica), and some characteristic forms like the sedges (Car ex trisperma, C. teriella), 
cotton grass (Eriophorum virginicum) and sphagnum mosses with the round-leaved 
sundew (Drosera rotundi folia) . This is merely a passing phase of an early cranberry- 
sphagnum association; the open places are to be looked upon as remnants of a former 
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vegetatioD cover rather than as characteristics of a fire succession. In shallow 
depressions, which usually result from deep-burning fires or from the uprooting and 
fall of trees, the plants most common are cattails and water arum. 

Crossing into Pennsylvania at a point two miles east of Padanarum, the north- 
ern end of the Pymatuning swamp has a vegetation cover which consists of a rela- 
tively well developed Maple-black Ash-Elm association. Tamarack, hemlock and 
white pine occur rarely. Magnolias (Magnolia acuminata) are observed frequently. 
The undergrowth noted contains among other plants, the spice-bush (Benzoin aeati- 
vale), swamp honeysuckle (Azalea = Rhododendron viscosum), dogwood (Comus cir- 
cinata)f lizard's tail (Saururus cemuus), touch-me-not (Tmpatiena hiflora) and others. 
This type of forest represents the general character of a mature phase of bog suc- 
cessions. 

DORSET TOWNSHIP 

Leon Bog* — In the southeast corner of Dorset Township, about 
2J miles west of Leon, is a bog of considerable proportions, but the exact 
limits were not determined. It is claimed that the area approximates 
300 acres. The location is shown on the Andover sheet of the United 
States Geological Survey. The bog is favorably located on the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, but is very heavily wooded 
with black ash, maple, elm and others. The vegetation tenanting the 
deposit represents a mature phase of bog forest association. Near the 
railroad is an area of several acres which has been damaged by fire. On 
the unburned tract the thickness of peat averages 4| feet, with occasional 
pockets which are considerably deeper. The wooded character of the 
area and the abundance of logs buried in the peat would increase the 
cost of exploitation. The headwaters of Pymatuning and Mill creeks, 
the former flowing south and the latter north, have their source in this 
swamp. An artificial embankment, supposedly formed^ by beavers, 
extends across the middle of it. A smaller bog similar in character lies 
a mile north, but time did not permit a study of it, or of the bogs in 
Morgan Township. 

ORWELL TOWNSHIP 

OrwcII Tamarack Bog* — The Orwell bog is a part of an extensive 
peat deposit which extends from Orwell Township south into Bloomfield 
within Trumbull County, a distance of more than 7 miles. The Ash- 
tabula branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad passes within 1§ miles to 
the west of the deposit. The area and location are shown on the Jeffer- 
son sheet of the United States Geological Survey (Fig. 1). The part 
within this county comprises about 1,000 acres and lies in a depression 
formerly occupied by an old lake which was gradually filled by plants. 
The peat is brown, well decomposed, though slightly admixed with 
coarsely fibrous material and is in part formed by remains of sedges, 
grasses and aquatic plants. Large quantities of roots, charred logs and 
fallen trees are intermingled with the peat at the 3-foot level. The 
thickness of the deposit varies from 3 to 5 feet. It rests on a grayish 
blue clay. 
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The greater part of the bog is heavily wooded with tamarack, 
yellow birch, red maple and black ash; the shrubs beneath the trees 
arc arrowwood, chokeberry, poison sumach, high-bush blueberry 
and others; a lower layer of huckleberries, royal and cinnamon fern, 
lizard's tail, touch-me-not with dodder and a number of other herbaceous 
plants, is found underneath them. The ground layer consists in part 




Fig. 1. — ^Mup showinj? location and area of Orwell Bog, Ashtabula Count j'. 
Scale, I inch = 1 mile (2.5 cm = 1.6 km) . 



of sphagnum mosses, polytrichum, mayflower and several more. The 
vegetation on the whole so closely resembles that of the Pymatuning bog 
that much of the description given of it will serve equally well here. 

Natural valleys are gradually draining the area. The settling of 
the peat resulting from the drainage is shown by the large roots of trees 
exposed in a network which makes the bog almost impassable in many 
places. 

The quantity and purity of the peat is not such as to render the 
bog commercially important. Its heavily wooded nature and the fallen 
and charred timber beneath the surface layer hardly permit of manu- 
facturing machine-peat on any scale. However, if the wood is removed, 
the remaining part can be cut by hand and utilized for domestic purposes. 
The deposit, now practically worthless, would be considerably enhanced 
if the bog were drained and the land utilized for agricultural purposes. 

Analysis No. 44 represents a composite sample of peat from a part 
of the bog covered with shrubs, alder and maple: 
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Analysis No. 44 

Alr-drled. Moisture -free. 

Moisture -.-_ 9.08 

Volatile matter ._ _ 57.51 63.24 

Fixed carbon 23.78 26.18 

Ash 9.63 10.68 

Nitrogen 2.23 2.45 

Sulphur 0.41 0.46 

r. 1 -r. I /Calories 4531.00 4981.00 

Calorific value ^ ^ ^ ^ gj^g qq ^^^ ^ 

The analysis shows a relatively high ash content, but a good thermal 
value. The ash indicates that the creeks which traverse the area 
carried more silt from the neighboring hills during the earlier stages 
of bog growth than at present. The upper layers of peat are consider- 
ably purer than the lower. Possibly the percentage of ash may be lower 
in other parts of the bog. 

PLYMOUTH TOWNSHIP 

Two well drained bogs, midway between the cities of Ashtabula 
and Jefferson, covering an area of about 2,000 acres, are now almost 
wholly under cultivation. The area and location of the deposits are 
shown on the Ashtabula sheet of the United States Geological Survey. 
The larger of these is over 3 miles long and averages one-half mile in 
width. Coffee and Center creeks traverse the area westerly and empty 
into Grand River near Austinburg. Borings were so distributed as 
to test all parts of the bogs, but failed to show more than a few inches of 
peat. Several pockets and depressions were encountered in which the 
thickness is 3J feet. The peat is well decomposed, dark brown to 
black, and has been changed to humus by constant cultivation. The 
deposit runs high in ash (80 to 85 per cent.) and the leading impurity is 
a sandy clay. 

The deposit had its origin in the causes which raised the two ridges 
traversing the northern part of the county. Between these the soil in 
many places is a black, rich muck. Evidently the deposit represents 
a former shallow basin which became filled with vegetation at a time 
when the water of the lake was held back by the south ridge. 

WAYNE TOWNSHIP 

There is a narrow belt of peaty soil approximating 500 acres along 
Pymatuning Creek in Wayne Township. The area and location are 
shown on the Andover sheet of the United States Geological Survey. 
The creek and its numerous smaller tributaries flowing through the de- 
posit carry silt, and hence the peaty substratum in this locality contains 
sandy layers which represent seasons of excessive floods. In some 
places the depth of peat averages only a few inches, while in others 
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occasional pockets occur with a thickness of several feet. The samples 

frequently contained more than 50 per cent, of mineral matter and were 

not regarded worthy of chemical analysis or test for fuel value. In the 

townships of Trumbull, Morgan, and Hartsgrove are heavily wooded 

deposits of peaty soil varying in area between 100 and 300 acres. The 

character of the material is not suitable for anything but agricultural 

purposes. 

AUGLAIZE COUNTY 

This county in places is quite flat with many features of the Black 
Swamp (p. 104). More frequently it is undulating with three morainal 
ridges and many irregular successions of gravelly knolls. The drainage 
is imperfect over considerable areas. The eastern part of the county 
had formerly extensive wet grassy prairies on which from several inches 
to a foot or more of water was standing during the wet months of the 
year. These areas had a peaty soil resting on a sandy clay, but free 
access to the air and cultivation have reduced the deposit to a shallow 
layer of humus. Beds of peat and marl are common in the county, but 
they are small — from one to five acres in area. The thickness of the 
peat deposits varies from 2 to 8 feet. Testborings indicate a well 
decomposed, but often silty variety, with a percentage of ash so high that 
further examination is unnecessary. The deposits might be valuable 
for local commercial use. Almost all are now under cultivation. A few 
basins have been cleared and are used as fish ponds. 

The vegetation on uncleared portions of peaty soil consists principally of sedges 
and grasses, willow bushes and others. The following plants were found: Willows 
(Salix discolor, S. sericca), dogwood (Conius stolmiifcra), vetchling {Lathyrua pal- 
ustris), shield fern {Aspi<iium= Dnjopleris thcbjpleris), shooting star (Dodecatheon 
meadia)f parnassus {Parnassia caroliniana), sedges {Carex luritia, C. tnilpinoideaf C, 
scirpoidea), spike rush {Elcocharis ohtusa), soft rush (Juncus ejjfusvs, J. tami8)f bul- 
rush (Scirpus atrovircns) and horsetail {Ecpiiscliim arvcvse). 

Remains of the mastodon are found in many of the peat bogs and marshes 
throughout the county. Nine specimens of this great animal and two of the rodent, 
Castoroules ohioensis, have been exhumed. The following account is quoted in 
large part from C. W. Williamson's History of Auglaize County, 1905: 

(1) A mastodon was found in 1870 in Clay Township in the Muchinippi swamp, 
two and one-half miles cast of the village of St. Johns. The depth of the swamp at 
the point at which the discovery was made is about eight feet, of which the upper 
third is of peat, and the remainder of marl or marly clay. The bones were found 
in a posture natural to a quadruped when sinking in the mire. The head and tusks 
were thrown upward and the right forefoot thrown forward as in the act of walking. 

(2) The second mastodon was found in section 4 of Clay Township, about the 
same time. 

(3) A third mastodon was discovered by Mr. S. Craig, in 1878, while engaged 
in surveying section 19 in Washington To\\'nship. No careful search for the skel- 
eton has yet been made. 

(4) The remains of the fourth mastodon were discovered about fifteen years 
ago in a ditch excavation in section 33 in Duchouquet swamp. The remains were 
80 badly decayed that they crumbled upon exposure to the air. 
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(5) About eighteen years ago a mastodon was discovered in digging a ditch 
in Wayne Township. The writer saw the terminal portion of one of the tusks a few 
years after it was found. 

(6) In 1881 a mastodon was unearthed in digging a ditch in Union Township. 
It, too, fell to pieces upon exposure to the air. 

(7) A report of the discovery of a mastodon in Salem Township has been made 
to the writer, but the particulars have not been given. 

(8) In 1891 a mastodon was discovered by some laborers engaged in deepening 
and widening the bed of a creek, extending through section 22 of Duchouquet Town- 
ship. The tusks, which projected across the ditch, were severed by the workmen 
and carried to Logan County. No attempt has yet been made to recover the body 
of the animal. 

(9) In 1894, a mastodon calf was discovered by J. Nuss, in section 29, Pusheta 
Township, imbedded in a layer of muck at the bottom of a circular pond. For the 
first time in many years the pond was dry, and the owner decided to deepen and con- 
vert it into a fish-pond. In removing the humus the skeleton was uncovered, and 
it was the most complete that has been found in this or adjoining counties. It meas- 
ured about three feet in height and approximately four in length. Its tusks were 
about one foot long. The discoverer kept it two or three years expecting to receive 
a high price for it, but at the end of that time it was worthless from long exposure 
to the air. 

The head of a great rodent, Ca8<oroiV?c« ohioejisis, with the exception of the lower 
jaw, was found buried at the margin of a bog in section 29, Washington Township, in 
1889. An investigation disclosed a bed of humus, resting on a bed of gravel, of ex- 
cellent quality for road-making. Soon after the discovery, the gravel-bed was pur- 
chased by the village council of New Knoxvillc for gravelling the streets of that 
corporation. In removing the carbonaceous deposit near the margin of the pond, 
on the south side the habitation of the rodent was uncovered. The house was about 
eight feet square and between three and four feet in height. The willow poles of 
which the pen was constructed, were about three inches in diameter and were laid 
in the manner in which beaver houses are constructed at the present time. Within 
this house the great beaver died. After his death his domicile was tenanted by wolves 
and other carniverous animals, aa was shown by the bones of deer and other animals 
strewn over the floor. The body of the modern beaver is about three feet long, 
exclusive of the tail, whilst Castoroides ohioensis was over five feet in length. It 
should be noted that this animal is not related to the modern beaver but to the Coypu 
rat of South America. 

CHAMPAIGN COUNTY 

URBANA TOWNSHIP 

Dallas Arbor Vitac Bog* — The most interesting of the many 
kinds of bogs in Ohio is a cedar bog near Urbana, in Champaign County, 
about 40 miles west of Columbus. In a few places the topography is 
hilly, and peat deposits occur in the depressions. As a whole, however, 
the general form is that of a broad shallow trough, lying north and south. 
Mad River runs through the middle of it and drains the main body of 
the territory. 

On the east side of Mad River, in the southeastern part of the town- 
ship of the same name, in sections 31 and 32, and extending largely 
over into Urbana Township, is a tract of land known as the Dallas 
cedar swamp. It is about 6 miles south of Urbana, and easily reached 
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by means of the Ohio Electric Railway, the Erie Railroad and the Big 
Four (C. C. C. & St. L. Ry.) The cedar swamp is a part of an area 
of cleared bog, comprising today about 600 acres, but formerly covering 
approximately 7,000 acres. On a small portion of land owned by M. 
and G. L. Dallas occur, as described below, groves of arbor vitae {Thuja 
ocddentalis) in a good state of preservation. The groves occupy a 
habitat near which the soil water is derived from cold springs along 
the poorly drained valley. A considerable number of soundings were 
made which disclosed for the first two feet a blackish brown, compact, 
well decomposed, non-fibrous peat. At the three foot level the peat 
appeared dark browai, somewhat fibrous, with a considerable admixture 
of marl below. A number of well preserved logs and branches were en- 
countered. At four feet the peat appeared brown and compact, but 
fibrous in texture with fragments of rhizomes and roots. At the 5-foot 
level the sounding instrument encountered a coarse gravel with stones 
showing glacial striations. This rested on beds of quicksand. Analysis 
No. 60 represents a composite sample of peat from this bog. 

Analysis No. 60 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 10.73 

Volatile matter 50.89 57.01 

Fixed carbon 23.59 26.43 

Ash 14.79 16.50 

Nitrogen 2.29 2.56 

Sulphur 1.08 1.21 

^, _ , /Calories 3753.00 4204.00 

Calorific value | 13 ^ „ 6755.OO 7667.00 

The bog harbors a unique dependent flora which long throve unmolested and 
was once a favorable resort for botanists. Now the cedars and the accompanying 
undergrowth are rapidly disappearing as the cleiiring of the area nears completion. 
The indications are that in a few years the last vestige of this interesting aggrega- 
tion of plants will be destroyed. 

This type of bog is distijictly northern in its distribution and has not been ob- 
served by previous writers to occur south of the central part of Michigan. The brief 
time which could be given to the lociility made a more detailed study and the map- 
ping of the area impracticable. Yet the notes and records made have revealed a 
considerable number of species hitherto supposed to be confined to states north 
of Ohio. 

In several places the groves of arbor vitae are dense pure stands or facies with 
scarcely any undergrowth. The association has only a single vertical layer in which 
the lowest branches of the trees bear a common spacial relation to light. The ground 
is littered with cedar foliage and onh^ occasionally small sprouts of the chokeberry 
{Aronia arhuli folia) , and stunted seedlings of yellow poplar (Liriodendron lulipifera) 
or small plants of the spice bush {Benzoin acstivale), alders, and woodbine are vis- 
ible; generally there are no members of a subordinate species other than a few mosses 
and liverworts. In more open stands in which the effects of fire and cuttings are 
still present the arbor vitae is found in association with the red maple {Acer rub- 
rum), yellow poplar {Liriodendron tnlipifcra), black ash {Fraxinus nigra), white wal- 
nut (Juglans cinerea), sycamore {Platanus occidentalis), and wild cherry {Prunus 
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aerolina). The undergrowth is not only numerous in species but of exceptional height 
andjn five layers. The poison sumach (Rhus vemix) reaches frequently a height of 
twenty-five feet. Other members of this structural part of the association, and 
determining more specifically the physiognomy of the layer, are the alders (Alnus 
incana. A, rugosa), the winter-berry {Ilex verticillaia), the chokeberry (Aronia ar- 
butifolia)f and the round-leaved dogwood {Comua circina(a). The inferior layers 
which seem entirely determined by the density of the mixture of facies are really 
overlapping communities of woodland and bog plants. There seems scarcely any 
relation to habitat factors. Seedlings and sprouts occur in all directions, in various 
degrees of abundance, and only the less hardy plants lose ground, thus producing 
examples of an indiscriminate alternation. The spice bush (Benzoin aestivale) is only 
of relatively less importance in the (second) stratum of bushes to the red bud {Cercis 
canadensis) and the elderberry (Sambuctis canadensis). 

The subordinate position with regard to the taller species is occupied by the 
cinnamon fern {Osmunda cinnamomca), the meadow rue {Thalictrum dasycarpum) , the 
spikenard (Aralia racemosa), the bladder fern {Cystopteris bulhifera), and touch- 
me-not (Impaliens sp.). With them in varying abundance occur, as a lower herba- 
ceous layer, the maiden-hair fern {Adiantvm pedalum), the dwarf raspberry (Rubus 
triflorus), wood ferns (Dryopteris «= Aspidium cristatum)^ miterwort (Mitella di- 
phylla)y wakerobin (Trillium ereclum, T. grandiflorum), false Solomon's seal (Smila- 
cina irifolia), violet (Viola blanda), the star flower (Trientalis americana), the Indian 
cucumber-root (Medeola virginiana), manna grass (Glyceria iorreyana), and others. 

In many places the various shnib layers immediately below the trees interpose 
as dense screens. These are often of sufficient density to reduce the light to a dif- 
fuseness which leads to frequent modification and a consequent rearrangement of 
the individual plants in the ground stratum. The number of such plants present is not 
large; they are all past flowering when shade conditions become extreme. The little 
raayflower (Maianihemum canadense) and various mosses and liverworts are the more 
resistant members of the living ground cover; they tend to disappear only when the 
shade condition approaches a light value similar to that of the pure stands of cedar. 

To the east of the mature association and adjoining it is an open area; in it occur 
a number of low wet places. The water of the cold springs is overcharged with 
carbonate of lime. The average soil moisture content is near saturation, and the soil 
temperature uniformly low throughout the year. In other places the water content is 
not quite so high, but higher usually than in any of the soils frequented by the cedars. 
Testborings indicate a surface layer of black non-fibrous peat about two feet thick, 
resting on a cream-colored, fine-grained marl, three feet in depth and underlaid by 
sandy gravel. The marl is frequently of the nature of calcareous tufa. In the wet- 
ter habitat the plant association resembles that of an open sedge zone. The domi- 
nant plants are the rushes, Junciis hrachycephalus, Eleocharis obtusa^ E. paluslris, and 
Scirpus americanus. The physiognomy changes in places on account of an admixture 
of shield fern (Aspidiu7n= Dryopteris Ihelypleris) and the pamassus (Pamassia caro- 
liniana) fV>ith an occasional lizard's tail (*Satirun^fifemiii/s),somegoldenrods (Solidago 
riddellii, S. ohioensis), the Canadian burnet (Sanguisorba ca7iadcnsis)j twaybladc 
(Liparis loeselii), water avens (Ceum riixile)y millet grass (Milium effusum), the 
marsh bell flower (Campanula aparinoides)^ lousewort (Pedicularis lanceolala), the 
golden ragwort (Saiecio aureus) and swamp asters (Aster puniceus, mr. lucidulum). 
Until recently orchids (Habenaria psycodcs) and lady slippers (Cyj)rtpedium hirsu- 
turn, C. parviflorum) were not uncommon. 

Nearer the cedar groves a low shrub society appears, among which the shrubby 
cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa)^ the bog birch (Betula puviila), several willows (Sa- 
lix discolor, S. petiolaris), the buckthorn (Rhamnus alni folia), and dogwoods (Comus 
stolonifera, C. altcmifolia), are the more characteristic members. Ihe ground 
cover is almost throughout one of mosses, such as Iledwigia albicans, Anomodon ros- 
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tratuSf and a species of Chara. In this association lateral zonation is most clearly 
in evidence and arises in part from the characteristic growth form of the respective 
species, and in part from the physical features of the habitat. Of the latter the fac- 
tor chiefly concerned is the water content of the soil. The essential connection 
between this is evident where springs are the source of shallow pools. Tension lines 
in the vegetation (ecotones) are not well marked, however. The zones are too often 
incomplete or obscure. There is in consequence more or less of a transition from the 
ground layer of mats of mosses and algae to the lower grass and herbaceous layer and 
to the tertiary layer of bushes and shrubs. 

The habitat across the road and south of the areas just described, bears less 
resemblance to extremes in water content. The cedars are of less mature age and 
size, and deciduous invaders are still lacking. Next to the arbor vitae the predom- 
inant trees are the yellow poplar and the red maple. The flora seems more distinctly 
related to a transition stage. This may be due to a former partial clearing of the 
area. The young cedar trees average a height of ten to fifteen feet, and appear to 
be in about equal abundance. The shrubs resemble those of open bogs, Aronia ar- 
bulifolia and Ilex verlicillata being the most notable species. Betula pumila and 
Potentilla fruticosa are rare. The shrubs form a vertical layer nearly equal in height 
to the cedars. The interesting peculiarity of the ground layer is the frequent occur- 
rence of mats of sphagnum (Sphagnum cymbifolivin , S. acutifolium) with the round- 
leafed sundew {Droscra rotundifolui) clinging around the stems of small bushes of huck- 
leberry (Gaylussacia resinosa^ haccata). These hummocks are often overgrown with 
the prostrate blackberry (Ruhiis hispidus). Parnassia carolinmna, the fringed gen- 
tian {Genliana circinata), the marsh bellflowcr (Campanula aparinoidcs), violets 
(Viola hlanda, V. arenaria) and St. John's-wort (Hypericum prollficum) with the great 
lobelia (Lobelia, siphilitica), and a similar but slender dwarf form (Lobelia spicata) 
are found indiscriminately, but usually near small pools in which the small bladder- 
wort (Ulricularia minor) ^ mosses (Hi/pnvms) and algae (Chara sp.)j are some of the 
frequent species. The cattails (Typha latifolia) arc still of sparse growth. 

Adjoining this open association is a clearing, now used for pasture, which was 
formerly burned over. The peat soil is black in color, non-fibrous but rather wet. 
The entire cleared area is densely covered with the shrubby cinquefoil (Potentilla 
fruticosa) averaging a height between three and four feet (Plate VII. B). In a few 
undisturbed places a succession is indicated with arbor vitae as the dominant tree. 
Seedlings of red maple and yellow poplar are close associates. The succession is 
virtually an indeterminate rejuvenation, that is, the habitat still dominates the 
vegetation. The degree of stabilization still gives expression to xerophytic forms. 
The physical conditions which are changing extremely slowly, remain unfavorable 
to invaders, and tend to preserve many of the most important early vegetation stages. 
The persistence and dominance of the cedar association in this latitude follow for 
these reasons, but partly also on account of the predominance of the trees present; 
for the association itself must be considered as an essential, active factor in fur- 
nishing seeds, and in eliminating diversity. Largely, however, the dominance is 
an adjustment to the available soil water content. A competition with seedlings 
of deciduous trees other than the yellow poplar and red maple does not seem to ensue, 
although the light is favorable. A relation of seed production to ecesis, that is, 
to germination and establishment, is nowhere obvious. The various species of de- 
ciduous trees have a larger seed production and more efTective dissemination con- 
trivances, but so far as the actual number of seedlings is concerned the relative ab- 
sence of them suggests some edai)hic agency in selective operation. There is some 
sort of correspondence in the arbor vitae, in plasticity of function, or in habitat 
form, to the life relations of the soil. Definite conclusions, however, can only be 
reached by exi>erimcntal studies. The field observations would indicate that the 
nature of the primeval forest of this region did not consist of a combination of trees 
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such as now exist on the drier areas described above. The deciduous arborescent 
group of plants in which the sequence is the development to the deciduous climax 
forest, is at present decidedly a mixture, and though a closed association, yet one 
whose original members were allied more to the northern cedar bogs. 

JOHNSON TOWNSHIP 

Mosqtiito Lake. — This is an irregular body of water, which until 
recently comprised about sixty acres in the northern part of Johnson 
Township. Encircling the lake and extending northwest along Mosquito 
Creek is a peaty area of about 300 acres. The deposit contains a fine- 
grained, well humified peat, varying between one and six feet in thick- 
ness and resting on a bluish colored shell marl that is underlaid with drift. 
As a result of extensive erosion and drainage the deposit in many places 
is covered with soil washed in from the adjoining hills. The difficulty 
in digging and the considerable distance of the deposit from the rail- 
road, make it improbable that it will ever be worked extensively for 
commercial purposes. No analyses were made of the samples. 

RUSH TOWNSHIP 

Brtish Lake. — The only visible deep accumulations of peat are 
in sheltered places. It is sometimes 10 feet or more in thickness, and 
the upper layers are rather coarse and fibrous, but toward the center 
of the lake it is finer grained. The peat is sandy in many places. The 
deposit is too small as yet to be of much importance and no chemical 
analysis was made of the samples collected. The vegetation in and 
around the lake is arranged in more or less concentric zones, corre- 
sponding to the depth of the water. The characteristic plants and 
their arrangement will be found described in the proceedings of the 
Ohio State Academy of Science.* 

SALEM TOWNSHIP 

In the early history of the county this township, as well as Goshen, 
Harrison, Union and Wayne, had large areas which were covered by 
a dense growth of prairie grasses, rushes and sedges. The areas have 
been tiled and drained and now contain a firm, well settled peat varying 
in thickness from a few inches to a foot. The upper layers are well 
humified and hence are of greater agricultural than commercial value. 

CLARK COUNTY 

This county is dotted with knolls and ridges which often enclose 
basin-shaped depressions of small extent. The physical features of the 
county are principally due to the present drainage system. The valley 

*Schaflfner, J. H., Ecological Study of Brush Lake; Proc. Ohio Acad. Sci., Vol. 
IV., 1904, pp. 151-165. 
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of Mad River with its swampy borders — ^locally called "cat-head prairies," 
which consist largely of the accumulation of plants like the cattail, 
rushes and grasses — is the most marked topographical feature of the 
county. The tributaries of this stream share in this peculiarity, me- 
andering in broad flat plains with shallow swampy borders. The de- 
posits of vegetable matter are rarely very thick, for previous to the 
settlement by immigrants the Indians set fire each year to the grassy 
prairies to facilitate hunting. 

The northeastern portion of the city of Springfield, between sec- 
tions 29 and 30, rests on a peat deposit of good quality, varying be- 
tween eight and twelve feet in thickness. The area approximates over 
100 acres. The peat is brown, fibrous and contains a relatively small 
quantity of mineral matter. 

In Bethel Township near Medway, in sections 25 and 26, are 
several lakes fed chiefly by springs. There are around them deposits 
of blackish, well decomposed peat one-half to one foot in thickness, 
which are highly charged with lime and which rest upon shell marl of 
excellent quality. In the lakes the dominating plant is the stonewort 
(Chara sp,); the vegetation along the borders consists principally of 
sedges and rushes which pass rapidly into a bog heath and a pasture 
association. The shrubby cinquefoil {Poicniilla fruticosa) predomin- 
ates in places along the southern shore of the first Sister Lake. 

No analysis was made of the peat on account of its high marl con- 
tent. 

COLUMBIANA COUNTY 

The northwestern portion of Columbiana County is all high land 
and forms a portion of the divide between the waters of the Ohio and 
those of Lake Erie. The surface is generally covered with drift, but 
the coating is thin and the material in many places is coarse. The soil 
of the other portions of the county is for the most part formed by the 
disintegration of sandstone, limestone, and shales. The drainage has 
given great variety to the surface of the county, and hence the deposits 
of peat are not of exceptional extent, depth or purity. 

BUTLER TC^KSHW 

Damascus Swamp* — This deposit is two miles east of Damascus 
in sections 3 and 4. The area, approximately 50 acres or more, and the 
location are indicated on the Lisbon topographic sheet of the United 
States Geological Survey. The peat which is in a shallow basin is 
fibrous and partially humified, but in most places scarcely more than 
inches in thickness. The vegetation consists of wool grass {Sdr])Ufi 
cyperinus), several species of rushes {Jnncus sp.) and sedges {Carex sp.). 
The samples were not analyzed. 

In sections 33 and 34 is a peaty tract of about 100 acres in which 
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the Mahoning River rises. The peat contains sandy layers probably 
due to seasons of flood. 

CENTER TOWNSHIP 

Gtsilford Bog. — This deposit is one-half mile east of Guilford in 
sections 7 and 8 of Center Township. It is a fairiy large deposit of more 
than 200 acres with well decomposed peat averaging in places 6 feet. 
The area and location are shown on the Lisbon sheet of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

An analysis of the sample taken from different layers and locations 
has been made by the writer in the laboratory of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Though not to be compared with those of the United States 
fuel testing laboratory, it is of sufficient interest to be included here. 

Analysis No. 24 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ 10.96 

Volatile matter 47.01 50.25 

Fixed carbon 21.00 23.75 

Ash - 22.12 25.90 

Nitrogen 1.98 2.42 

Sulphur ._ 0.71 0.80 

The Calorific value is approximately 7520. B. t. u. 

Along the eastern end the peat is woody. Lack of time made it 
impossible to put down holes for further samples, or to note the character 
of its vegetation. In places tamarack was observed; much of the area 
is tenanted by cattails; and about 40 acres of it are under cultivation. 

A small deposit of about 80 acres in Salem Township, section 3, 
along Beaver Creek, proved too sandy for further anaylsis. 

CRAWFORD COUNTY 

Crawford County lies on the summit of the great watershed. The 
general flatness is relieved by broad surface swells or ridges often bor- 
dered on both sides by low peaty basins; almost all of these are now 
under cultivation. 

AUBURN TOWNSHIP 

From three to five hundred acres of peat land lie in the northern 
tier of sections of Auburn Township. It is part of a tract comprising 
several thousand acres in Huron County (p. 80). In early years this 
area was an extensive cranberry marsh, very wet and unproductive, 
except for the berries which grew there in great abundance. A much 
larger part of it was then covered with peat. Within the memory of 
the older residents the portion of the "New Haven Marsh" in this county 
extended over 3,000 acres more than at present. The tract in this town- 
ship is today among the most productive in the coxmty. Where well 
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drained, cultivation and tillage have reduced the originally fibrous and 
matted deposit to a dark brown peat, well decomposed and partially 
humified. The thickness in places is between 4 and 6 feet; over the 
greater portion of the area the peat has unfortunately been burned, ex- 
posing a clay subsoil. 

A composite sample of peat, taken near section 5, just across the 
boundary line of Crawford and Huron counties, gives the following 
analysis: 

Analysis No. 64 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 9.24 

Volatile matter 49.81 54.87 

Fixed carbon 23. 24 25. 62 

Ash .- 17.71 19.51 

Nitrogen 2.45 2.70 

Sulphur 0.82 0.90 

lories 3756.00 4138.00 

6761.00 7448.00 



lOUJpilUl 

Calorific value / ^^^^"^' 

\ B. t. u. 



The fact that the surface of the bog has been burned over repeatedly 
probably accounts for the high ash content. 

CRANBERRY TOWNSHIP 

New Washington Bog» — Two miles south of New Washington is 
a peat deposit which originally was the largest cranberry marsh in the 
county and is said to have comprised over 2,000 acres. Prior to about 
1881 the marsh extended over a considerable area in Chatfield Township. 
In the early years prior to 1820 ''Cranberry Marsh^' was known far and 
near by trappers and hunters as the retreat of wild animals. Large 
portions of the bog had plants of the shrub type with willow, red maple, 
poison sumach, alder, sphagnum mosses, cranberries, shield fern and 
others. Sycamore Creek, a winding branch of the Sandusky River, has 
its source in this marsh. During wet seasons the water in many places 
was quite deep, but now the level has been lowered by ditches and tiling. 

With the exception of about 300 acres in sections 24, 25 and 26 the 
bog is now largely under cultivation. The greater part of the peat area 
has been burned off to a depth of 5 feet. A number of borings were so 
distributed as to test the southern half of section 25 and the eastern por- 
tion of 26. The peat has a thickness varying between 4 and 6 feet. It is 
coarsely fibered, light brown and is formed principally of bog meadow 
plants. Part of the surface is covered with an association consisting 
mainly of chokeberries, black alder and other shrubs. The peat under- 
neath is of a better quality, that is, less fibrous, darker in color, firm and 
often well decomposed, but the lower portions are frequently fluid. 
Analysis No. 89 represents the composition of a mixed peat sample from 
section 26, on and adjoining the farm of A. F. High. 
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Analysis No. 89 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 13.53 

Volatile matter 54.06 62.52 

Fixed carbon 23.39 27.05 

Ash ._ 9.02 10.43 

Nitrogen 2.79 3.23 

Sulphur ._ 0.41 0.47 

Calorific value ( ^^^^^^^ - - f]}^^ ^^4.00 

\B.t.u .._ 7508.00 8683.00 

HOLMES TOWNSHIP 

Burnt Swamp* — This is an area of about 50 acres in the western 
part of Holmes Township which is now well drained and under culti- 
vation. When the first settlers came, this bog was thickly covered with 
poison sumach, alders, and willows, growing upon a peat bed about 3 
feet in thickness. Fires have been repeatedly lighted by the Indians 
and settlers to dislodge the game. The deposit is well humified and 
contains a high per cent, of mineral matter. No analysis was made of the 
samples. 

SANDUSKY TOWNSHIP 

Bear Marsh* — The survey of 1838 indicates an extensive peaty 
tract of land of about 300 acres in section 1, Sandusky Township, about 
3 miles southwest of Tiro. Since all of it is today under cultivation and 
has been repeatedly burned over, no further tests were made. 

The early surveys of the county indicate extensive swamps in sec- 
tions 1, 2, 11 and 20 of Liberty Township, and in section 17 of Vernon. 
Many were cranberry marshes and impenetrable thickets. Extensive 
drainage and cultivation have transformed these to humified soils which 
are now very shallow. 

CUYAHCXJA COUNTY 

The wide area of drift clays which form the superficial material in 
many of the southern townships has yielded but little marshy or bog 
land. Near the lake the soil is sandy and derived from three ancient 
beaches which mark the position of the lake shore when the water level 
was from 100 to 200 feet higher than at present. The sandy belt between 
the ridges exhibits in places a black humus soil. This represents former 
shallow water basins which filled with vegetation, but rapidly underwent 
decomposition as cultivation increased. Of the more elevated localities 
only one, Solon Township, on the east of the Cuyahoga valley, has been 
found to contain a peat deposit. 

SOLON TOWNSHIP 

Solon Bog* — The deposit is in the extreme southwestern corner 
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of the township near Geauga Lake station on the Erie Railroad. The 
location and area of 300 or 400 acres are shown on the Chagrin Falls 
topographic sheet of the United States Geological Survey. The deposit 
extends south into Summit County for a distance of about two miles, 
and over into Geauga and Portage counties on the east {Fig. 2), 




FijE. 2.— Map ahowinn peat deposits at llie intprspction of Cuyahoga, Geauga, Portage 

and Summit comities and at Aurora and Geauga lakes. 

Scale, 1 inph = lmile (2.5 pm. = 1.0 km.) 



Borings made in all four counties are sufficient to show that in 
many places the thickness of the deposit is considerable, averaging 8 
ect. The more easterly portion of the bog is probably in large part 
shallow. The deeper portions indicate at the first foot level a well de- 
composed blackish, but charred peat, but at a depth of 3 feet the material 
is slightly fibrous with woody fragments, while the sample near the 4-foot 
level shows roots and occaaionally logs intermingled with the peat. At 
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the 5-foot level the material is brown, slightly woody and almost non- 
fibrous. The quality of the peat increases toward the bottom of the de- 
posit; at the 7-foot level it is dark brown and well decomposed, and at 
the 9-foot level a greenish brown peat is encountered, fine-grained in 
texture and formed largely from aquatic plants. At the depth of 11 
feet the peat is clayey. 

The surface of the bog is free from trees, the vegetation consist- 
ing mainly of sedges and grasses. Among the plants tenanting the area 
were noted wool grass {Scirpus cyperinus), a stiff sedge (Carex wlpinoidea), 
species of rush {Juncus sp.), arrow-leaved tear thumb (Polygonum sag^ 
ittaium)^ bur reed (Sparganium eurycarpum), cleavers (Galium ap.), 
vervain (Verbena hastala) and sphagnum mosses. The sample to be 
transmitted for analysis was lost in transit, but inasmuch as the peat 
appears to be continuous with that of Geauga Lake a short distance to 
the east, and was formed possibly during the same time-interval, the 
analysis of the composite sample from that locality is given here: 

Analysis No. 49 

Alr-drled. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 9.01 

Volatile matter 46.45 51.06 

Fixed carbon 21.39 23.51 

Ash 23.15 25.44 

Nitrogen 1.93 2.13 

Sulphur 0.71 0.77 

Calorific value ( S^.o"^' f795.00 4169.00 

\B. t. u 6831.00 7504.00 

The ash content of this sample is too high and the fuel value too 

moderate to make the deposit suitable for the manufacture of peat fuel. 

But the quality of the peat, however, in the middle portions of the bog 

is considerably better. Nevertheless the exploitation for fuel purposes 

should not be attempted until further tests and analyses have been 

made. 

DARKE COUNTY 

This county is situated upon the southern slope of the Ohio divide 
and formerly abounded in numerous small lakes and accumulations of 
vegetable material. Several peat deposits of considerable area -exist in 
different portions of the county, but all are under cultivation today. 

In the majority of townships the deposits in the main are small and 
it frequently happens that one and sometimes several gravel knolls or 
kames occur in the midst of a deposit.' In accounting for them, Lin- 
demuth in his report on the Geology of Darke Coxmty* attributes them 
to material of mud and gravel from melting icebergs, which was sorted 
and shaped by eddies, currents, and streams from melting glaciers. 

'Lindemuth, A. C, Geol. Surv. of Ohio, Vol.III, 1878, p. 506. 
5— G. B. 16. 
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BUTLER TOWNSHIP 

Mtid Creek Bog. — The deposit, which was formerly a shallow lake 
extending from its source in Harrison Township near New Madison to 
Greenville, a distance of about 10 miles, is indicated on the West Man- 
chester topographic sheet of the United States Geological Survey. The 
portions examined and tested are near New Madison in Butler Town- 
ship, sections 7 and 18, and in Harrison Township, section 13. In the 
former the peat is black, granular, slightly fibrous and well humified, and 
rests on clay. The area has been burned over, hence the peat is very 
shallow in many places and seldom has a thickness greater than two 
feet. Analysis No. 88 is that of a composite sample from the farm of 
C. McMiller and indicates clearly that the best use of the deposit is for 
local agricultural purposes. 

Analysis No. 88 

Alr-drled. Moisture -free. 

Moisture 12.72 _ 

Volatile matter 37.91 43.44 

Fixed carbon 10.03 11.48 

Ash _ 39.34 45.08 

Nitrogen 2.C0 2.30 

Sulphur _ 0.30 0.35 

Calories 2248.00 2576.00 



f Calorie 
\ B. t. u 



Calorific value , _ ^^.^ /^r^ ^r^r.^ r^ 

4046.00 4637.00 

HARRISON TOWNSHIP 

The deposit just west of New Madison in Harrison Township, and 
that north of the town on the road to the Lakeview School, have a better 
quality of peat. The thickness averages 3 feet and in places 4. Fires 
have destroyed much of it. In texture the peat is somewhat fibrous 
and the upper layers are well humified and granular. Analysis No. 87 
represents a composite sample of peat from the farm of F. Schlentz. 

Analysis No, 87 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 16.24 

Volatile matter _._ 45.86 54.75 

Fixed carbon 16.34 19.51 

Ash 21.56 25.74 

Nitrogen 2.55 3.05 

Sulphur 0.53 0.64 

Calorific value ( ^^1^"^« " 3163.00 3776.00 

\B. t. u 5693.00 6797.00 

The nitrogen content in this sample is large, but that of ash is suf- 
ficient to injure the value of the peat as fuel. 

The deposit is favorably situated on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
It appears to be of good quality and perhaps amply suflScient for local 
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needs, but the purity of the peat is not such as to render the deposit 
commercially important. 

Along the railroad, numerous other places might be cited where 
peat occurs, but the indications are that the deposits are all of the same 
character as the two cited above. Near Weaver's Station in Neave 
Township and at Bridge Creek, approximately one and one-half miles 
southeast of Greenville, about two feet of well decomposed peat rest on 
the native Niagara limestone. The areas are not sufficiently extensive 
and in places the material contains too much mineral matter for com- 
mercial purposes. 

Portions of the remains of a mastodon and of a mammoth are said 
to have been found in the peat deposits of Mudcreek Prairie. Local 
histories report that parts of fifteen or twenty skeletons of these great 
animals have been exhumed in various parts of the county. 

The peaty areas in Brown Township, sections 9 and 17, cover an 
area of about 200 acres; Jackson Township has about 100 acres in section 
26; in Washington Township the deposit in sections 23 and 24 has an 
area of about 50 acres. The peat is relatively impure and was not tested 
for analyses and fuel value. 

DEFIANCE COUNTY 

Almost the whole of the county, which belongs more properly to 
the Black Swamp district, exhibits a nearly flat and but slightly varied 
surface, rich in humus, that rests upon bowlder clay. Milford Town- 
ship, in the northwestern corner of the county, is the only portion which 
is rolling and contains peat deposits. 

The county had orginally much waste, marshy land and peaty soil. 
The land survey of 1818 shows that at that time tamarack bogs with 
red maple and black ash occupied almost the entire central portion of 
Mark and Farmer townships. The thickness of peat varied between one 
and three feet and lay on a level clay surface. The northwest corner 
of Farmer Township, sections 4, 5, and 6, had tamarack bogs quite re- 
cently. Artificial drainage, fire and cultivation have reduced the area 
of peat very considerably. A number of the deposits are traversed by 
streams and subject to occasional flooding and accession of silt. As 
might be expected the percentage of ash is high, the thermal value less 
than moderate, and the peat not of quality to justify the manufacture 
of fuel or of other products. 

The great prairie, in section 16 of Adams Township, was formerly 
a shallow lake surrounded by extensive marshy land and was made by 
beavers cutting timber and damming the outlets. The county ditch 
has drained the area, all of which is now well humified and under culti- 
vation. Elk horns and skeletons of various animals were found during 
the excavation of the ditch. 
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Washington Township had, in sections 10, 14 and 15, an extensive 
but shallow cranberry marsh, all of which is now well drained and 
being farmed. 

In Hicksville Township the southern and eastern portions have well 
drained peaty tracts, which have been under cultivation for some time. 
Platter Creek and Gordon Creek marshes are shallow tracts of well humi- 
fied soil that lie partly in this township. 

Ladd's Lake, about one-fourth of a mile south of Clarksville in 
Milford Township, is surrounded with a narrow border of peat, ap- 
proximately 12 acres in area. The material is light brown and fibrous 
to the depth of 5 feet, but at lower levels it is slightly fibrous, granular 
and rather fluid. The bottom was not reached at a depth of 18 feet. 
The vegetation around the inner margin consists principally of cattails 
and aquatic plants; toward the outer border are bog shrubs and red 
maples. 

Little Lake is about one and one-half miles southeast of Clarksville 
in section 10, on the outside of St. Mary's ridge, a beach of glacial Lake 
Erie. A zone of peat about 10 feet in width surrounds the lake. The 
vegetation tenanting the area is found in almost continuous concentric 
zones. White and yellow water lilies are succeeded by knotweeds, cat- 
tails and sedges, and these in turn are replaced by shrubs and trees. 

The following plants were noted: Several bog rushes (Juncus acum%nahi8,J. 
ienuiSfJ. effusus), sedges {Carezlurida), spike rush {Eleocharis obtusa), maxm& grass 
(Glyceria^ Panictdaria fluitana), panic grass {Panicum aphaerocarpon), chokeberry 
(Aronia nigra ^ Pyrtis melanocarpa), poison sumach (Rhus vemix), buttonbush {Ctph^ 
alanthua occidentalis), meadow sweet (Spiraea salicifolia), willow (Salix discolor, 
8, amygdaloides)f red me^le, black ash, wild cherry and elm. 

Leman's Lake is about one and one-half miles southeast of Clarks- 
ville at the comer of sections 2 and 11. The vegetation surrounding 
this lake is in part that of the preceding one, but the swamp loose-strife 
is here the important mat-former. 

A forest association surrounds the lake, consisting of red maple, aspen, 
oak (Quercus coccinea)^ black ash, elm, tulip tree (Liriodendron tulipifera), a few 
isolated walnut trees (Juglans nigra) and hickories (Hicoria minima — Carya cordi- 
formis). 

This association leads on the northwest side of the lake into a tamarack bog. 
The water table of the lake has been lowered 5 feet within recent years and as a re- 
sult the tamaracks are rapidly dying out. They will be replaced ultimately by an 
association of deciduous trees such as that mentioned above. Sphagnum and poly- 
trichum mosses are a frequent ground cover. Ferns such as the royal and the cin- 
namon are numerous and of luxuriant growth; tulip tree seedlings indicate the coming 
vegetation aspect. The high-bush blueberry (Vaccinium corymbosum), winterberry 
(Ilex verticillata)f the swamp honeysuckle (Azalea^ Rhododendron viscosum) and 
several other bog shrubs determine more specifically the physiognomy of the sec- 
ondary layer. 
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The total area of the peat deposit about Leman's Lake is possibly 
100 acres, but the exact limits could not be obtained. The peat is more 
or less uniform in quality in most places where tested; it is light brown 
in color, slightly fibrous, at times woody, and often somewhat fluid. Its 
thickness averages 14 feet. Over considerable areas around the outer 
margin of the bog, the peat is very shallow and heavily grown over with 
young aspen. The bog is not very advantageously situated as regards 
shipping facilities. The nearest point on the railroad, the New York 
Central line, is Edgerton, about 7 miles north. 

The analysis of samples from the tamarack portion of this peat de- 
posit is as follows (for the fertilizer constituents of this sample see table 
32): 

Analysis No. 82 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ 8.58 

Volatile matter 57.07 62.44 

Fixed carbon _ 23.08 25.24 

Ash _ 11.27 12.32 

Nitrogen 2.34 2.58 

Sulphur 0.47 0.52 

Calorific value / ^^^^^^ ^^.00 4678.00 

\B. t. u 7699.00 8420.00 

A small peat deposit occurs east of the barn on the farm of F. Krill. 
The bog was originally a "cranberry marsh/' but has been under culti- 
vation for the past ten years. The peat is of almost the same character 
and texture as that just described. To the depth of 3 feet it is fibrous, 
compact, often matted and dark brown. At a depth of 5 feet water 
pockets are encountered with finely fibrous, brown material. Peat of 
this texture continues to the 11-foot level, where it becomes fibrous, light 
brown and firm. At the 13-foot level the peat is of the same texture. 
The bottom was not reached with the sampling instruments, the avail- 
able length of which was 15 feet. The thickness of the deposit at the 
center, however, is more than that. Around the margin the peat is olive 
green, granular and only slightly fibrous. It rests on a blue clay; 
marl was not found. The total area of this bog is not* over 5 acres. 
Analysis No. 83 represents a composite sample from this bog; its fertilizer 
value is indicated in table 32. 

Analysis No. 83 

Air-dried. Moisture -free. 

Moisture _ 8.97 

Volatile matter 55.10 60.53 

Fixed carbon 25.46 27.96 

Ash 10.47 11.51 

Nitrogen 2.63 2.90 

Sulphur _ 0.34 0.36 

Calorific value ( C^«"«« ^331.00 4759.00 

\B. t. u 7796.00 8566.00 
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A number of test borings were made on the east side of Leman's 
Lake. The samples were taken along a ditch which runs in an easterly 
direction on the farm of W. L. Wiles and receives the surplus water 
from the lake and from part of the bog under cultivation. 

At a distance of 5 rods east from the inner margin of the lake, in 
the swamp loose-strife zone, the peat is fine-grained and dark brown to 
a depth of 9 feet. No bottom was reached with the available length 
of the sampling instrument. Twenty rods east of the border vegetation, 
in a portion of the bog covered with aspen and red maple, the peat is 
dark brown, slightly fibrous and very compact; the bottom was not 
reached. At 40 rods from the lake margin, in a clearing mostly covered 
with nettles, the peat is similar in character to that of the preceding 
sample, but at the 9-foot level the peat appears greenish, fibrous and 
often somewhat fluid. Another testboring was made at a point 50 rods 
from the lake border in an area under cultivation. Little difference 
was observed in the texture of the peat, and at a depth of 14 feet blue 
clay was found. No analyses were made of the peat samples. 

HIGHLAND TOWNSHIP 

Cranberry Marsh • — This bog is in section 15, one-half mile south- 
east of Ayersville. Its form and location are shown on the Defiance 
topographic sheet of the United States Geological Survey. The bog, 
which is partly encircled on the north, east and south sides by a sandy 
ridge, was until recently a cranberry marsh. It was partly burned over 
about 20 years ago, and though it has been under cultivation repeatedly it 
has never been productive and today is considered worthless. The area 
is probably 25 acres, and the average thickness of peat one and one-half 
feet. The samples taken from a variety of locations show a slightly 
fibrous, dark brown peat, decomposed but poorly humified. Its analysis 
indicates a high per cent, of ash, most of which is sand. The underly- 
ing subsoil is a compact sand. 

On the portions of the bog which have been severely bunied over, dwarfed 
plants of the following species were noted: Sedges {Car ex virescens), bur marigold 
(Bidens disco idea), field sorrel (Rvinex acetoselh), knotweed {Polygonum penjxsyU 
vanicum), ragweed {Ambrosia irijlda), pokeweed {Phytolacca decandra). 

Toward the southeast, small trees of willow, aspen and poplar {Salix petiolariSf 
Popiilus tremidoidcs, P. heterophylla), with an occiusional black gum {Nyssa sylvat- 
ica) and several bog shrubs, like chokeberry {Arortia nigra = Pyrus melanocarpa) and 
others, begin to appear. They are encroaching rapidly on the abandoned clearing 
and gradually become larger and denser as the uncultivated, wooded portion of the 
bog is approached. In the more open places near the burned area, the association 
includes polytrichum mosses more or less abundant as a groiuul cover, several sedges 
(Car ex virescens, C. cancscens, C. scoparia), bog rush {Juncvs effusus), grasses {Pan- 
icum huachuaie, P. sp.), spike rush {Eleocharis oblusa), cinquefoil {Polenlilla mo7i- 
speliensis), wild oat grass {Danlhonia sp.), marsh St. John's-wort, {Hypericum vir- 
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ginicum), seed box (Ludvigia aliemifolia) , prostrate bramble (Ruhus hispidtta), 
meadow sweet (Spiraea salicifolia), wild rose (Rosa Carolina), and several ferns 
(Aspidium^ Dryopteris OielypteriSy Onoclea sensibilis). 

The slightly elevated sandy ridge, which borders the bog on the south, is wooded 
and contains among others red maple, yellow poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera), large 
toothed poplar (Populus grandidentata), sassafras (Sassafras txirii folium), several 
oaks (Quercus velutina), witch hazel (Hamamelis virginiana), chokeberry (Aronia 
nigra), black alder (Ilex verticillata), black huckleberry (Gaylussacia haccata), 
prostrate bramble (Ruhus hispidus), sedges (Car ex virescens), and shield fern (i4«- 
pidium= Dryopteris thelypteris), indeed a peculiar mixture of southern and northern 
plants on a habitat of this character. In low and wet depressions sphagnum mosses 
and the dwarf bramble (Ruhus triflorus) abounded. 

Another and larger bog, considerably more advanced in develop- 
ment, lies south of the ridge, and is continuous with the one just de- 
scribed. The peat, which nowhere is more than 3 feet in thickness, is 
of the same texture and character, but more moist. This tract of land 
is considered worthless. The peat samples from this locality were not 
analyzed. 

The central portion of the bog is open and covered with sedges and grasses. 
The vegetation around the bog meadow is arranged concentrically. A zone of wild 
rose (Rosa Carolina) and spiraea (Spircea salicifolia), with Sphagnum hummocks, is 
surrounded by the high-bush blueberry (Vaccinium corymbosum), black alder (Flex 
verticillata) and chokeberry (Aronia nigra = Pyru a melanocarpa) . This association 
leads into a willow, aspen and red maple zone. The outer border of the bog, along 
the sandy ridge, supports a woodlot vegetation. 

ERIE COUNTY 

Erie County has a surface that is quite flat and but little elevated 
above Lake Erie. With the exception of the valleys excavated in the 
drift, the ridges of glacial Lake Erie, which traverse the county from 
east to west, constitute the only diversity of topography. The slope 
is very gradual toward the lake, and along its shore in Margaretta, Port- 
land and Huron townships, between the bar sections and the mainland, 
are at least 4,000 acres of marsh. The location and area are shown on 
the Bellevue, Sandusky and Vermilion topographic sheets of the United 
States Geological Survey. The accumulation of plant remains has been 
continuous over a long period of time. The vegetation consists princi- 
pally of bulrushes {ScirpiLS validuSj S, americanus) , reed grasses (Phrag^ 
mites communis), cattail, bur weed, arrow head and others. 

The mass of the accumulation is loose, but homogeneous in texture. 
In most instances it seems to consist of a mixture from many places. 
Fragments of wood are not uncommon. The debris contains a high per 
cent, of mineral matter, principally fine sand and clay. By the aid of 
cribwork, jetties or piers much of this marsh could be reclaimed. Similar 
tracts have been brought into an arable condition without much diflS- 
culty in other states. No samples of peat were taken for analysis. 
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MARGARETTA TOWNSHIP 

Castalla Prairie. — A marshy prairie of about 3,500 acres extends 
from Castalia to the west and north. There are moderately elevated 
hills to the south of the prairie, but the northern portions slope gradually 
toward Sandusky Bay. The peat over the greater part of the prairie 
is very shallow. Fires have swept over large areas. On a few small 
portions the peat is deeper. 

The most common and characteristic plants prior to the drainage of the prairie 
were the reed (Phragmites communis), hoop-pole (Spartina cynosuroides), and blue 
joint. At present these plants occur only at a few isolated localities on deeper peat 
north and west of the Portland cement works. There are relatively large areas of 
a peaty marl upon which a heath association, consisting principally of shruhby cin- 
quefoil {Potentilla frulicosa), with an occasional fringed gentian (Gentiana crinita), 
a small white lady's slipper (Cypripedium candiduml), and several grasses, is the 
characteristic cover. The stonewort (Chara «p.) is very abundant in the shallow 
pools formed by surface erosion. The association resembles the heath bog near 
Urbana in Champaign Coimty, which has a similar substratum, but is of a greater 
depth. 

The northwestern portion of the prairie has been artificially drained. 
The water from subterranean springs formerly flowed through the 
prairie. Of these the best known is the "Blue Hole," an orifice in the 
native limestone. The spring is a short distance east of Castalia, along 
the Sandusky division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad. It maintains a nearly constant temperature and volume 
of water throughout all seasons, except during severe and protracted 
drought. The water is clear and cold, and being charged with lime in- 
crusts all objects, as grasses, sedges and logs, with which it comes in 
contact. The spring is carpeted with masses and festoons of algae to a 
depth of more than thirty feet. The water contains much carbonate of 
lime and has given rise to extensive marl deposits which are now used 
on a large scale for Portland cement. The deposit of this material covers 
an area of several square miles. 

The prairie, like many other areas situated along Lake Erie, has 
undergone a great many changes. Of these the most interesting and 
important is the one due to tilting and subsidence. 

Testborings were made at a point about one mile west of the Port- 
land cement factory, and indicate the following cross section. At a 
depth varying from one to two feet below the marly surface occurs a 
layer of peat ten inches in thickness. Below this is a fine-grained, cream- 
colored marl consisting principally, it seems, of Chara nodules. The 
thickness of the bed is 4 feet. It is underlaid by four inches of coarser 
stonewort intermingled with pebbles of calcareous tufa, a layer of which, 
about one foot in thickness, lies immediately below. Incrustations of 
rhizomes of the reed grass {Phragmites communis) and of other plants 
are more or less abundantly scattered throughout the coarser stonewort 
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material. Beneath the tufa lies a second layer of peat two feet in depth, 
which is black, well decomposed, and slightly fibrous. Fragments of 
root-stocks, of reed grass and of wood are frequently found. Trunks 
of willow and red cedar have been removed in several places by the 
dredge on the land of the Portland Cement Company. The peat con- 
tains toward the bottom a mixture of shell marl. Below the peat is 
found another layer of Chara marl, one and one-half feet thick, inter- 
mingled with pebbles of calcareous tufa. The marl rests upon a third 
layer of peat, somewhat marly but apparently of the same texture and 
character as that of the second layer. The deposit in turn is underlaid 
with a marly blue clay. 

This record provides additional evidence in support of the statement 
made by geologists that the country about the western portion of Lake 
Erie was once dry land at least 200 feet above the present lake level. 
The submerged marl beds and peat deposits, the caves upon the islands 
of the lake (Point Pelee, Kelley's Island, Put-in-Bay Island and several 
others), the inequalities in the height of old beaches on the mainland 
near Lake Erie, and along the other great lakes, indicate that the whole 
region has undergone subsidence. The comparison of the heights of 
benchmarks above the normal lake level shows that tilting is still going 
on, raising the water level on the entire southwestern border of the basin, 
converting into marsh extensive areas which were dry prairie. The 
rate of the deepening of the water has been studied by Moseley,* who 
investigated the age of the parallel ridges on Cedar Point and from the 
vegetation upon them obtained evidence that the water in Lake Erie 
has risen a little over two feet per century. 

The formation of the peat deposit is unquestionably due to sub- 
mergence, just as that of the marshes along the shore. Twice during 
the progress of each submergence, shore materials, the pebbles derived 
from tufa beds that formerly existed where the bay now is, spread over 
the surface covered by the advance of the lake. This deposit was 
followed first by mixed mechanical and organic material, then by almost 
pure Chara marl and finally by accumulations of vegetable matter. This 
indicates possibly a retreating, shallowing lake or else the formation of 
sand bars near its shore, which later acted as barriers to the northward 
drainage. After the filling and complete closing of the marsh by the 
growth and partial decay of plants there followed a lower water table, 
firmer surface conditions and favorable soil. Reed grasses and other 
plants occupied the area. Drainage and the nature of soil processes were 
then as now the factors which determined the order of succession of the 
series of plants leading to a natural meadow or to tree encroachments. 
These plants do not grow well now where it is wet, and hence point to 
a return of land conditions during which no deposition was made on 

*Mosely, E. L., Formation of Sandusky Bay and Cedar Point; Proc. Ohio Acad. 
Sci., Vol. IV, 1904, pp. 179-238. 
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the surface. But the submergence of the west end of the Erie basin 
continued and again caused the lake to extend southward, and it may 
reasonably be expected that the waters will continue to spread over the 
adjacent lowland, in a manner similar to that of past centuries. 

FAIRFIELD COUNTY 

The northern part of the county has a relatively flat surface with 
occasional saucer-shaped depressions a few acres in extent, which hold 
water only long enough to form shallow accumulations of vegetable re- 
mains. Neither the quantity nor the quality of the material would 
warrant commercial development, for it is usually a black mucky peat 
with considerable mineral matter 

Farther south the topography is hilly, and hence offers no con- 
ditions for peat formation. Only the territory lying upon the western 
slope of the divide between the Hocking and Scioto rivers shows any 
indication of having peat deposits. 

AMANDA TOWNSHIP 

The position of the peat deposit is shown on the Lancaster topo- 
graphic sheet of the United States Geological Survey but is not indicated 
as bog land, for all of it is under cultivation. The area examined is in 
section 26 on the farm of J. A. Madden. 

A number of testborings were made, which show that a large part 
of the deposit is underlaid by several sandy knolls. At a point one- 
fourth of a mile northwest of his residence one of these knolls was en- 
countered. The peat at the 3-foot level is grayish black, somewhat 
fibrous, with roots and rhizomes of reed grass {Phragmites communis)) 
it has the same color at the 5-foot level but is less fibrous. Near the 
7-foot level the material is reddish brown, woody and more or less fluid. 
At the 9-foot level begins an admixture of sand, and below this was 
found quicksand with a sandy shell marl resting on gravel. 

A line of holes due west from this elevation shows peat of a texture 
similar to that just mentioned, except that the woody layer occurs at the 
9-foot level. At a depth of 11 feet the peat is fairly well decomposed, 
only slightly fibrous and somewhat woody Near the 13-foot level is 
material with a greenish layer formed principally from aquatic plants, 
sedges and grasses. A thin layer of shell marl on sand lies below. 

In several places the presence of pyrite (?) and of gas was noticed 
which seemed confined near the 5-foot level. The peat from that level 
has a sulphurous odor. Considerable suction was encduntered at some 
of the holes when the peat samples were withdrawn. 

The deposit apparently represents an extensive, ponded area which 
was converted into a peat basin through the accumulation of aquatic 
plants, sedges and grasses which were later succeeded by willows and 
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shrubs. At that stage of the development the area was flooded, possibly 
through the activity of beavers and probably on account of the growth 
of vegetation near a former outlet. Grasses and sedges began to en- 
croach in greater numbers and gradually built up and thus filled the 
basin. The water level must have been considerably higher than at 
present, for the surface of the peat upon the knolls is at least 4 feet 
above the general level of the deposit. 

Analysis No. 66 represents a composite peat sample from this 

locality. 

Analysis No. 66 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ 7.58 

Volatile matter 53.35 57.72 

Fixed carbon 19.42 21.02 

Ash 19.65 21.25 

Nitrogen. _. _.. 3.00 3.25 

Sulphur 3.90 4.21 

Calorific value / C^^^"^« 3904.00 4224.00 

B. t. u 7027.00 7603.00 

The sample analyzed shows the peat high in ash and only moderate 
in thermal value, but the percentage of nitrogen is relatively higher than 
that of many other samples from Ohio. The ash content forms the 
principal handicap to the commercial development of the deposit. 

FULTON COUNTY 

Prior to 1858 there were large areas of land within the county upon 
which marshes and bogs abounded. Deep drainage has since been re- 
sorted to for the reclamation of the beds of vegetable matter. The 
areas have been burned over in large part, and are mostly under cultiva- 
tion. Save a few small tracts of peat land in the centrally located town- 
ships there is little that would be favorable for anything other than 
agricultural development Neither the quantity nor the quality of the 
peat is satisfactory. 

CHESTERFIELD TOWNSHIP 

A large part of the surface consists of a succession of knolls, dunes 
and short ridges. Between them are numerous marshy tracts and peaty 
soils, all of which show considerable admixture of sand. 

On the land of H. E. Borton, in section 28, is a tamarack bog which 
originally covered about 40 acres. The deposit is in a broad, shallow 
basin and is surrounded by low sand hills. With the exception of one 
acre on which the marketable tamarack had been cut out quite recently, 
most of the deposit is used as pasture. The peat has been burned in 
places. The deposit was sampled at various points, but nowhere was 
found a thickness greater than 2\ feet. The peat is dark-brown in 
color, well decomposed, with sandy layers resting on a hard clay. Even 
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the best samples were more than half mineral matter, and hence were 
not transmitted for further analysis. Marl was not found, but it is 
said to occur in similar deposits in the neighborhood. 

DOVER TOWNSHIP 

A large number of the depressions among the sand dunes contain 
peat. The thickness varies between six inches and two feet. The ma- 
terial in some places is moderately coarse, not much decomposed and con- 
tains many living roots of the herbs and grasses tenanting the habitat. 
No analysis was made of the samples. 

ROYALTON TOWNSHIP 

In this township the redeemed swamp, marsh and bog land is said 
to be more fertile now than the higher land. An exception to this is a 
tract of peaty soil of about 100 acres in sections 28 and 20, which was 
originally a cranberry marsh. The area has been drained and burned 
over and has been repeatedly cultivated with but poor success. The 
deposit is shallow but there are occasional pockets of greater thickness, 
though the location of these has not been determined. 

Much of the peat is charred, only moderately fibrous and the pro- 
portion of mineral matter rather high. The underlying material is sand 
and in places clay. The^c constitute the principal drawbacks to its 
commercial development. It is possible that over certain small areas 
the thickness of the peat is greater and the texture and quality better. 
No analyses were made of the sample. 

GEAUGA COUNTV 

The characteristic physical feature of the county is the elevated 
table land, a conglomerate or pebbly sandstone, whose limits define 
almost exactly the western, northern, and eastern boundary of the county. 
The central part is a nearly level surface that was smoothed by ice 
action. The elevated position of the county with its rounded hills and 
the peculiarities of the soil, a tenacious clay resulting from the disinte- 
gration of clay shales mingled with the drift, would seem to promise a 
supply of peat sufficient at least for local purpose s. In the northeast- 
ern portions of the county, particularly in Men ville Township, there 
are several ^mall shallow bogs with a clay bottom, in one of which was 
found in 1870 the skeleton of a young mastodon. In only two town- 
ships of the county is there an indication of an mportant amount of 
peat. There are several small lakes which have peat in them. They 
afford the most interesting examples in the State of the partal filling 
by the growth and decay of vegetation, and the character of the plant 
associations succeeding each other during the filling process. At the 
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extreme southwestern corner of the county is a deposit wh'ch represents 
a completely filled water basin. This was at one time a large lake which 
was gradually filled with an accumulation of vegetable matter and thus 
converted into a peat deposit. The plants, which are now growing 
upon the surface of the peat in the partially filled lakes described below, 
undoubtedly formed the peat of the deposits in question. 

BAINBRIDGE TOWNSHIP 

Solon Bog* — West of Geauga Lake in the extreme southwest corner 
of the township there are, approximately, 70 acres of peat land. The 
location and the area are shown on the Chagrin Falls topographic sheet 
of the United States Geological Survey (Fig. 2). The deposit extends 
west into Cuyahoga County, southwest into Portage, and south into 
Summit for a distance of about two miles. 

The testborings were so distributed as to cover portions in all four 
counties They show that in many places the thickness of the deposit 
averages 8 feet. In considerable areas around the margin, the peat is 
shallow and shows the effects of repeated fires. The middle part of the 
deposit could well be utilized for industrial purposes and the rest for 
agricultural uses. But before exploitation for fuel is attempted, further 
tests and analyses should be made. 

The borings of the portion of the bog in this county indicate at the 
first foot level a well decomposed peat intermingled with charred, woody 
fragments. At the 3-foot level the peat is slightly fibrous and woody 
but stumps and roots were not found. The peat at the 5-foot level is 
of a better texture, well decomposed and rather firm but containing 
woody fragments. It is similar in character at the 7-foot level but more 
thoroughly decomposed. The deposit below the 9-foot level rests on a 
clay substratum. The samples taken for analysis were lost in transit. 

The surface of the bog is free from trees, and the vegetation grow- 
ing on the deposit is mainly a typical lowland pasture association that 
contains sedges and grasses. 

Geauga Lake* — This body of water occupies a rather deep de- 
pression which is fed by underground springs. The shore on the east 
and west side has a border of peat the exact limits of which were not 
determined. The deposit probably nearly corresponds to the limits of 
the 1,020-foot contour line indicated on the Chagrin Falls topographic 
Bheet, but the swamp symbol is not given on the map. 

The major portion of the peat border is covered to the water's edge 
on the west side with bog shrubs and on the east with tamarack. The 
marginal succession comprises a submerged association consisting of the 
tape grass {Valisneria spiralis), pond weeds (Potamogeton sp.), and 
others; several members of the semi-aquatic and floating associations 
3uch as the water lilies, knotweeds, pickerel weed and several more. 
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The vegetation of the shore includes the swamp loose-strife associa- 
tion among which are crowded the shield fern, pickerel weed, arrow-head, 
marsh St. John's wort and sphagnum mosses. The peat at this pointy 
about 5 feet to the west of the water's edge is light-brown, fluid, somewhat 
fibered but otherwise well decomposed to the depth of 14 feet. Below 
the 14-foot level the peat is greenish brown, almost lamiaated. At the 
depth of 15 feet a pond filling is encountered; that is, a fine-grained, 
rather compact vegetable detritus which spreads over the lake bottom 
filling it with a soft oozy mud. This is found at the 17-foot level and 
deeper; the bottom of the layer was not reached with the available 
length (19 feet) of the sampling instrument. 

The swamp loose-strife association is closely followed by a bog 
shrub association; alders (Alnus rugosa, A. incana), and poison sumach 
with a ground cover of sphagnum mosses, sedges {Carex sp.), ferns 
(Onoclea sensibilis) and occasionally skunk cabbage. This zone is a 
narrow belt and leads into a bog shrub and bog forest association which 
on this side (the western shore) consists principally of the red maple. 
The shrubs underneath the trees are arrowwood, buttonbush and oc- 
casionally poison sumach; the lower layer is one of ferns {Osmunda cin- 
namomeaj Onoclea sensibilis), sedges, marsh St. John's wort and huckle- 
berry. This zone extends outward about 40 feet from the border of the 
lake. The peat at this point is brown and fibrous to a depth of 9 feet 
and is intermingled with woody fragments. At the 11-foot level it is very 
fluid and is woody at the 13-foot level, but appears a laminated, green- 
ish brown to the 15-foot level. Below this lies an olive-green, fine-grained 
clayey peat. The bottom was not reached. 

The bog fore&t association leads into a vegetation zone which com- 
prises for its main species the swamp rose, elderberry, meadow sweet, 
several asters and willows. The peat underneath the vegetation cover 
is very sandy and varies in thickness from 3 to 5 feet. 

The samples of peat from the testborings in the shrub zone give 
the following analysis. 

Analysis No. 49 

Alr-drled. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 9.01 

Volatile matter 46.45 51.05 

Fixed carbon 21.39 23.51 

Ash 23.15 25.44 

Nitrogen 1.93 2.13 

Sulphur 0.71 0.77 

Calorific value / ^^^^"^^ ^^^^'^ ^^^^'^ 

B. t.u 6831.00 7504.00 

From this analysis it appears that the ash content is high and the 
thermal value only moderate. This is attributed mainly to the fact that 
samples from the sandy layers and from near the bottom are included. 
The quality of the upper portions is undoubtedly better. 
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The peat would have to be excavated by dredging or by pumping. 
The Erie Railroad passes just a short distance north of the lake. 

Part of the deposit on the eastern shore of the lake is covered to 
the water's edge with tamarack. Beneath them is a rather open growth 
of bc^ shrubs, chiefly those belonging to the heath plants. Of these the 
chokeberries, the high-bush blueberry and the mountain holly are most 
frequent and noticeable. With these heaths occur the alder, button- 
bush and poison sumach nearer the water's edge; red maple and youi^ 
elms are found farther inland. The ground cover consists in part of 




-~Map showing location and area of peat deposit about Bradley Pond (Kell- 
more Lake) and South Pond (Saow Pond) in Geauga County. 
Scale, 1 inch = I mile (2.5 cm. = 1.6 km.). 



sphagnum mosses, a frail growth of tall sedge {DtUickium arundinaceum), 
several ferns {Asptdium = Dryopterts theljfpteria, Osmunda cinnamomea, 
0. regalis) and others. 

The water level of the lake must have been lowered several years 
ago. The extent to which the peat deposit has settled is shown by the 
tamarack trees with exposed roots. The depth of the deposit was not 
determined. 

BURTON TOWNSHIP 

Bradley Pond (Kellmore Lake). — This most interesting of all 
the ponds visited in this county is located in the southeastern quarter 
of the township. It is about midway between the Burton branch and 
the Garrettsville branch of the Eastern Ohio Traction Company. The 
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form and the area of the basin are shown on the Garrettsville topo- 
graphic sheet of the United States Geological Survey (Fig. 3). The 
deposit of peat around the basin approximates 100 acres and the limits 
correspond very closely with the 1,120-foot contour line but the swamp 
symbol for these tracts is not indicated on the map. The major part 
of the lake and adjoining peat deposit is on the land of E. Moore and C. 
H. Kellso. 

The lake as a whole represents a later stage than Geauga Lake of 
the process of filling a basin by vegetation. In many ways, even to the 
species of the plants concerned in the succession of plants it corresponds 
to types of peat bogs characteristic in northern Michigan. The only 
possible difference which could be noted consists in the greater luxuriance 
of southern shrubs in the wooded portion of the bog. 

Vegetation of the submerged aquatic type is practically absent in 
the lake (Plate II). There are some aquatic mosses on small patches 
of bare peat just below the water surface. The bottom of the pond is 
apparently made up of dark colored peaty ooze. The yellow and white 
water lilies, pickerel weed and arrow-arum appear scattered and in places 
thickly crowded. The filling process in this basin is proceeding very 
slowly. The greater part of it seems to be done by the aquatic plants^ 
for the associations of bog meadow and of bog heath plants which lead 
into the tamarack occur in rather narrow zones. 

The lake is fringed by a zone of swamp loose-strife. The cattail occurs only 
rarely. The shore vegetation, above the surface of the water, is quite different in 
character and species in different parts of the pond. At the southern end a dense 
growth of sphagnum mosses and cranberry vines forms a well marked zone, several 
feet in width. The association has a varying distance from the edge of the swamp 
loose-strife border. Confined to this zone almost exclusively are several sedges 
(Carex canescens, C. interior)^ the buckbcan, shield fern, tall sedge {Dulichium sp,) 
pitcher plant and others. The surface of the quaking mat is but little above the 
water's level. The testboring shows a coarsely fibrous peat to a depth of about 
nine feet. Below this level the peat is finer in texture and gradually assumes the 
character of a greenish brown, well decomposed filling. The depth beyond the 
17-foot level was not determined. 

Shoreward the cranberry-sphagnum association is closely followed by a narrow 
zone of low bog shrubs — the leather leaf and the bog rosemary with low blueberry 
(Vaccinium vacillava). Of these the former is more conspicuous in point of numbers 
and size. The absence of any extensive areas of sedge and heath points to relatively 
slow encroachment upon the open water by the plants, since shrubs do not spread 
as rapidly in the form of a mat as the sedges and some of the heaths such as cran- 
berry, leather leaf and others. Yet the step-like advances which plant associations 
make over the surface of the water and the filled-in portions in a well-marked zon&- 
tion are very distinct. 

As the distance from the open water is increased, the bog heaths merge into a 
tall bog shrub association, the members of which are alders, poison sumach, choke- 
berries, winterberry, mountain holly, the high-bush blueberry, low blueberry, aza- 
lea, arrowwood, and occasionally small tamaracks. As an undergrowth are plant? 
belonging to the bog meadow and the bog heath, but they are less common and in 
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poor condition as though in an unfavorable situation. The surface of the peat is 
higher, firmer and less easily shaken. 

Around the tall bog shrub association and extending nearly around the entire 
lake is a mature tree-covered zone. Tamarack, yellow birch, white pine and hemlock 
make up the growth. The tamaracks are in several places the taller and presum- 
ably the older trees. They generally overtop the other species and appear of greater 
age. A portion of the margin of this lake is shown in Plate II. Sphagnum mosses 
cover occasional spots in this conifer zone, but they are nowhere abundant. It is 
often pale in color and quite dry at the top as though dead. In moist depressions 
it seems to be growing better; areas several square feet in extent are frequent, cov- 
ered with green and fresh sphagnum. Polytrichum mosses and club mosses {Lyco- 
podium lucidulum) are often found as dense mats. Several orchids (Habenaria cla- 
vellataj Cypripedium acaule), are quite common with wintergreen (Gaultheria pro" 
cumhens) and occasionally Indian pipe {Monoiropa uniflora), gold thread (Coptis 
trifolia), and the long sedge {Car ex folliculaia). The ferns are the most abundant 
plants. The cinnamon fern especially makes a striking display with its large tufts 
of long and broad fronds. The shrubby species, most of which have been listed 
above constitute the greater part of the association under the shade of the trees. 

Several borings were so distributed as to test the peat of the wooded 
zone. The notes which were taken agree in the main and show a well 
decomposedi somewhat woody, reddish brown peat near the surface, 
which becomes dark upon exposure to the air. At the 5-foot level the 
peat is of a similar character but slightly more fibrous and very fluid. 
Below this occurs a coarsely fibrous variety. At the 7-foot level the 
material is again well decomposed but more or less woody. In a few 
places layers of sandy peat were noted near the 11-foot level, resting 
on a blue clay, but deeper pockets of the material are frequent in which 
a fine grained filling occurs at a depth of 17 feet. 

Farther landward where the peat is drier, firmer, darker in color and 
well decomposed, a dense growth of red maple, black ash and elm occupies 
the area and extends practically around the lake. The trees are all of 
fairly large size. Associated with them are the wild cherry, beech, 
white oak, basswood, magnolia and juneberry with an undergrowth of 
spice bush, dogwood, swamp honeysuckle, high-bush blueberry and 
others of the bog shrub association. The fertilizer value of this sample 
is indicated in Table 32. The analysis of the peat samples from the 
portion of the bog covered with deciduous trees, is as follows: 

Analysis No, SI 

▲Ir-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 10.11 

Volatile matter , 54.01 60.09 

Fixed carbon 25.16 27.96 

Ash 10.72 11.95 

Nitrogen 2.00 2.24 

Sulphur 0.26 0.29 

Calorific value / ^alories 4366.00 4856.00 

\B. t. u 7859.00 8741.00 

6— G. B. 16. 
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Everett Lake* — A smaller pond, Everett Lake, lies a short distance 
south of the one just described (Fig. 3), and is quite dissimilar in the 
plant associations which border it. In the open water are a few much 
scattered water lilies. The swamp loose-strife zone is narrow. A 
densely crowded tamarack growth surrounds the entire lake as a nearly 
concentric border. The younger trees form a successively lower vertical 
layer as the edge of the water is approached (Plate I). A very abrupt 
change is noticeable in the character of the vegetation usually found 
between the tamarack zone and the bog shrub, bog meadow and the shore 
associations immediately lakeward. This is due to the very small 
width of the respective zones. Under the shade of the tamarack are 
a few plants which have been given in the list above for Bradley pond. 

There are no indications here of any recent advance lakeward of 
the marginal and shore successions. The trees are growing nearly to the 
water's edge and several are of good size and many years old. The 
exceedingly narrow zones of bog meadow and bog heath consist of plants 
which appear thrifty but do not seem to make much growth upon the 
open water. 

TROY TOWNSHIP 

Sotsth Pond (Snow Pond)* — This body of water is small and is 
surrounded by a dense growth of bog shrubs. Its area and location 
are shown on the Garrettsville topographic sheet of the United States 
Geological Survey (Fig. 3). The northern shore of the lake has a de- 
posit of peat of good quality. It extends in a deep narrow basin north- 
ward into Burton Township almost to the limits of the 1,100-foot contour 
line and is bordered by high hills. The area was not determined but 
probably approximates 200 acres. A number of borings were made and 
so distributed as to test various portions of the deposit. The greater 
depths arc along the creek which traverses the pond in a direction from 
northwest to southeast, and on both sides of the track of the Eastern 
Ohio Traction Company which traverses the bog in an east and west 
direction. 

At points near the lake the peat to a depth of 15 feet is brown and 
well decomposed, but at the 17-foot level the material is somewhat marly. 

North of the electric railway the peat is of a similar texture to the 
depth of 17 feet. As the 1,000-foot contour line is approached, east, 
north and west of the deposit, the borings indicate a sandy peat resting 
on blue clay which in turn lies on the conglomerate. 

The part of the bog south of the track is an open grassy meadow; 
while to the north the larger portion of the deposit is heavily wooded. 
Tamarack and white pine are fairly abundant and in good condition. 
In the character of the vegetation this bog is similar to that of the Pyma- 
tuning tamarack bog (p. 33), but in some respects it represents a more 
advanced stage. The undergrowth has a more southern aspect because - 
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of the preponderance of southern shrubs and herbs. Its physiognomy 
is similar to that of the Mantua bog (p. 110). 

The peat samples from this locality were lost in transit. It is 
probable that the ash content will be found high because of the proximity 
of sandy ridges; the presence of the creek rendering this fact still more 
probable. Tests and analyses should be made, therefore, before the 
exploitation of the deposit for fuel purposes is attempted. 

MUNSON TOWNSHIP 

Quite different in the stages of development are the sand-plain 
lakes so numerous in Munson, Newbury, Claridon and other townships. 
Some of these unfilled lakes are shallow with scarcely a trace of peaty 
deposit, while others are partly filled. Only one of these, the pond at 
Fowler's Mills, is densely covered with aquatic plants like the white and 
yellow water lily, pickerel weed, arrow arum, homwort, water weed and 
others. Several species from the shore succession grow in dense masses 
throughout the central area occupied by the water plants. Cattail al- 
ternates with the slender sedge (Dulichium sp,), swamp loose-strife and 
woolgrass. Among these appear, and apparently without relation to the 
nature of the substratum, sticktight, touch-me-not, cleavers, wire grass 
and milkweed {Asdepias tvberosa). Thickets of wild rose, alders and 
buttonbush fringe the pond shoreward. It is an unusually indiscrimi- 
nate combination, and probably the result of recent disturbances in 
the water level. There is no indication that the bottom of this depression, 
shallow as it is, has ever been filled with peat. 

Bass Lake, Punderson Lake and others show the more usual suc- 
cession of plant associations. The percentage of ash is high in much of 
the peat. Sand and clay, derived from erosion during seasons of heavy 
rain, are the main impurities. The plants which advance over peat 
of this character and closely follow the swamp loose-strife zone are 
buttonbush, arrowwood, alders and willows. They form around the 
pond a thicket border from a few feet to a few yards wide and sometimes 
grow to the edge of the water. Back of these shrubs, shoreward, are 
the red maple, ash, elm, wild cherry, dogwood, and others. 

Here more than anywhere else, perhaps, is the importance of the 
character of the peat *n relation to succession of plant associations im- 
pressed upon the observer. Better physical conditions, especially in 
sanitation and biological processes within the soil are the efficient 
factors in the elimination of bog meadow and bog shrub association. 

GREENE COUNTY 

Aside from the valleys the general topographic features of the 
county are those of a plain. Deposits of drift, consisting of water- 
washed seams of sand and gravel intermingled with bowlder clay, have 
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been left over much of the county. Most of the impervious clay has 
been changed into a porous, light and permeable layer of soil through 
the action of weathering, the incorporation of vegetable matter and the 
excavating action performed by earthworms, beetles, ants, crawfish and 
other animals. Even the poorest and most stubborn clay of the State 
can be made highly serviceable through this process. As 'n many 
other sections a negligent system of farming has reduced much of the 
upland soils to an unproductive, tenacious clay. Robbed of the amount 
of vegetable matter which they contained at the time they were covered 
with marshes and forests, their color is now whitish. While there is no 
lack of the mineral constituents needed for plant growth there is a short- 
age of humus. Doubling the amount of organic matter would increase 
more than two-fold the productivity of the so-called ''worthless'' clay 
soils. Experts are agreed that the want of fertility in most unpro- 
ductive soils of whatever character must be ascribed to their physical 
condition. 

There are a few flat-lying districts of greater or less extent in which 
the deposit of bowlder clay has given rise to an accumulation of peat 
several feet in thickness. Most of the deposits are small and occur 
scattered as isolated tracts throughout the county. In the southeastern 
part, in Jefferson, New Jasper, Silver Creek and Ross townships, there 
are areas considerably larger, which extend beyond into Fayette and 
Madison counties. But their proportion of organic matter — 39 to 55 
per cent. — though high, is not suflScient to class them among the profit- 
able peat accumulations. They are occasionally upland prairies, but 
for the most part ^'bottom lands" and do not need an extended descrip- 
tion. It may be possible that they contain a considerable amount of 
peat in isolated pockets. Most of the localities visited in these town- 
ships are some distance from any station and hence were not tested 
sufficiently to show the area and depth of the accumulation of vegetable 
matter. 

BATH TOWNSHIP 

An example of a better grade of peat is that in Bath Township, 
which may be taken as a good representative of a completely filled basin 
in the drainage valley of Mad River. 

Simm^s Bog. — This peat deposit is in section 1 and 2 near Simm's 
station, about 6 miles northeast of Dayton. It is favorably located 
along the Dayton and Springfield Electric Railway, the Big Four (Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Ry.) and the Cincinnati line 
of the Erie Railroad. The Dayton topographic sheet of the United 
States Geological Survey shows its location, but the swamp symbol is 
not indicated on the map. The area is well drained and most of it is 
under cultivation or in use for pasture. The deposit includes many 
isolated knolls and scattered ridges which were formerly islands in the 
flat-lying tract of over a thousand acres. 
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Borings were made on the land owned by J. S. Belong, and were so 
distributed as to test portions of the peaty area. The surface layer is a 
structureless, nearly humified black peat and contains a large amount 
of shell marl. At a depth of two feet the peat is fibrous, grayish black, 
but soon takes on a reddish color as the deeper portions of the deposit are 
reached. Below the 3-foot level the peat is dark brown in color and well 
decomposed but not entirely free from fibers. At the 5-foot level the 
debris is of a lighter brown color, intermingled with woody fragments 
and with marl below. At a depth of 7 feet the peat is grayish brown, 
structureless, and formed of a mire or mud which is intermixed with 
shells and a sandy marl. 

A composite sample of the peat from this locality gives the follow- 
ing analysis: 

Analysis No, 85 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 15.56 

Volatile matter 49.58 58.72 

Fixed carbon 20.44 24.20 

Ash 14.42 17.08 

Nitrogen 3.04 3.60 

Sulphur _._ _. 1.62 1.92 

Calorific value / ^^^^'^^ " -- ^^^'^ ^^^.CO 

\b. t. u 6964.00 8248.00 

The sample is moderately low in ash and of medium thermal value. 

HANCCXX COUNTY 

The county is in part somewhat undulating in its general surface 
features, but the larger portion is flat and little diversified. Several low 
ridges of stratified gravel and sand cross the county. The soil is a heavy 
clay. Depressions or water basins do not occur with a greater depth 
than a few feet. Before its settlement the county contained vast tracts 
of marsh, and extensive areas were under water for several months in 
spring and early summer. They were prairie-like areas, destitute of 
trees, with a vegetation cover consisting mostly of grasses and sedges. 
Between the ridges were low, marshy areas known locally as "swales;" 
artificial drainage has brought all of these under cultivation. Accumula- 
tions of peat are mostly shallow and contain a high per cent, of mineral 
matter. In Amanda Township, where occasional peaty tracts were 
thinly timbered, willow thickets predominated. The peat has been 
burned off. In section 7, of the northwestern quarter, is an impure peat, 
the area covering about 5 acres. Several strips of similar material are 
found between McComb and Dewejrville in Pleasant Township. 

BIG LICK TOWNSHIP 

Big Spring Prairie. — A bog-like area comprises a number of sec - 
tions in this township, and extends southeastward into Big Spring Town - 
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ship, Seneca County. It is part of a peat-covered basin containing bo 
tween 1,500 and 2,000 acres. From the fact that within the memory 
of the older residents no trees were known on the soil, it is locally spoken 
of as the "prairie," and was formerly a famous cattle range. The lo- 
cation is shown on the Fostoria topographic sheet of the United States 
Geological Survey. No swamp symbol is given on the map but the 
exact limits of the peaty deposit in this township correspond nearly 
with the limits of the 800-foot contour. Whatever the cause or the 
nature of the depression, whether between two beaches of glacial Lake 
Erie or a drainage channel of the ice sheet, the prairie was undoubtedly 
a lake. Wave-formed ridges and beaches, small sand dunes such as the 
wind has produced in bays and along the shore of Lake Erie, quicksand, 
and similar evidences of glacial lakes exist in various portions of the 
prairie in this township and in sections 29 and 30 of the adjoining one 
(Big Spring Township in Seneca County). 

Borings were made at various places on sections 33 and 34 at the 
junction of the Carey-Findlay road with the one north of Vanlue, and on 
sections 20, 21, 22, 27, and 28. The peat is well decomposed, nearly 
humified at the surface, only slightly fibrous below, and very compact 
throughout. It is nowhere more than 3 feet thick, and rests on a clay 
hardpan. Near the low dunes the peat is sandy. 

No analysis was made of these samples, but the peat is in every 
respect like that of the deposit extending into Seneca County. The 
analysis here furnished is that of a composite sample from section 30 
in Big Spring Township. It indicates a medium thermal value. 

Analysis No, 38 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ 11.02 

Volatile matter 50.48 56.72 

Fixed carbon 20.96 23.56 

Ash 17.54 19.72 

Nitrogen 3.09 3.48 

Sulphur 1.48 1.67 

Calorific value / C^l^^^« ^^'^ ^305.00 

\B. t. u 6895.00 7749.00 

UNION TOWNSHIP 

Cranberry Marsh* — This is a narrow strip of peaty soil of about 
400 acres in sections 23 and 24 and which extends across the line into 
Orange Township. The area is partly under cultivation, covered in places 
with impenetrable alder and willow thickets, and now gives but little 
indication of having been a cranberry marsh. The vegetable accumula- 
tion IS rapidly undergoing disintegration and oxidation. The debris, 
which is well humified, granular and contains a high percentage of 
mineral matter, is more correctly called a peaty clay loam. The area, 
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in most places, has been almost constantly under the plow, but unless 

the organic matter exceeds that in the subsoil it is safe to say that its 

physical texture will alter and the color of the soil become whitish; it 

will revert to a tenacious, unproductive clay that can scarcely be called 

a soil. Processes precisely similar to these but only far more rapid in 

their action are going on in the soils of many uplands. They are the 

incipient stages of ''exhaustion" and Usually lead to the abandonment 

of the farm. 

HARDIN COUNTY 

This county is situated on the watershed between Lake Erie and 
the Ohio River. The surface of the northern part is flat with a clay 
soil;, the southern portions have numerous gravel knolls upon a brown 
hard clay and the topography is gently undulating. 

Three extensive marshes, — (1) the Scioto, (2) the Hog Creek and 
(3) the Cranberry — ^lie on the western half of the county (Fig. 4). Their 
aggregate area is about 25,000 acres or approximately 39 square miles. 
Formerly water covered them during the greater part of the year. The 
Scioto River enters the first of these marshes and until recently the 
channel of the stream is said to have become lost in it. In a similar 
manner Hog Creek drained the other marsh. "The frequent occurrence of 
such marshes," says Winchell in his report on the geology of the county,* 
"on the broad watershed between the Ohio River and Lake Erie, or 
near the sources of streams which flow in opposite directions from its 
summit, is a feature in the general physiography of northwestern Ohio 
which deserves special mention. There seems no doubt that they were 
once shallow lakes. The occurrence of shell marl below the peaty 
surface, and of sandy deposits about their margins, indicates not only 
that there was a time when they were receiving the annual freshet wash- 
ings of calcareous matter from the adjacent drift surface, but were also 
agitated by the wind into little waves which broke upon a sandy beach. 
Other similar undrained places in the old drift surface, situated further 
down the slopes of the great watershed, were sooner filled by the greater 
accumulation of alluvium, or were drained by the more rapid excava- 
tion of their outlet by the increased volumes of the streams." By the 
lowering of the outlet and the construction of a system of tributary 
ditches the whole area has been brought under cultivation, and is now 
ranked among the best fanning land in Ohio. Immense crops of onionSi 
potatoes, com, celery, cabbage, carrots, etc., are grown annually. 

MARION TOWNSHIP 

Scioto Marstu — The area of the Scioto marsh is about 16,000 
acres. More than one-half of it is within the boundaries of Marion 
Township, while the balance is located in Round Head, McDonald, 

"Winchell, N. H., Geological Survey of Ohio, Vol. II, 1874, p. 353. 
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Lytm, and Cessna townships. Two natural ridges cross the comity. 
The most southerly of these prevented the northward dr^nage of the 
Scioto marsh and deflected the Scioto River easterly across the county 




— Map showing location and area of Scioto Marsh Eind Hog Creek Marsli, 

Hardin County. 
Scale, 1 inch=3 miles. 



instead of permitting it to follow the natural slope. The marsh was a 
constant source of malarial disease to the early settlers until its arti- 
ficial drainage, which was begun in 1859 and resumed in 1883. With 
the exception of a few acres, all of the marsh has been brought under 
cultivation. 
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The nearly level surface of the drift clay which forms the bottom of 
the former lake basin is covered with peat varying in thickness between 
two and ten feet. 

A series of testborings was made at various places on the marsh. 
The peat near the surface is well decomposed and of a blackish brown 
color. At a depth of 3 feet the peaty soil is grayish brown, firm, some- 
what fibrous, containing seeds, fragments of rhizomes of the reed grass 
and of several other grasses and sedges. Below this, at a depth of 5 
feet, the peat is greenish gray, indicating a high silt and clay content, 
with quantities of fibrous plant remains and shell marl. 

Analysis No. 61 represents a composite sample from an onion field 
on the land owned by W. H. Millikin, on section 27 of Marion Township, 
about 2§ miles south of McGufify. The tract has been under cultiva- 
tion 15 years; onions and corn being grown in alternation. 

Analysis No. 61 

Air-dried. MoUture-free. 

Moisture 10.85 

Volatile matter 52.47 58.86 

Fixed carbon 23.98 26.90 

Ash 12.70 14.24 

Nitrogen 3.00 3.37 

Sulphur 1.09 1.22 

Calorific value ( C^<>™« - ^^1.00 4398.00 

\B. t.u... 7058.00 7916.00 

To indicate the "fertilizer" constituents of the soil, analyses quoted 
by Bonser* are given. 

Analysis of Peal Soil from Scioto Marsh 

Sample. 12 3 

Nitrogen as Ammonia- _. 1.09 0.95 0.90 

Phosphoric acid (P«0») 0.09 0.13 0.09 

Potash (KiO) 0.10 .... 0.10 

Less than a quarter of a mile northeast of the farmhouse is a wood 
lot, the vegetation cover of which consists mainly of red maple, several 
willows, buttonbush, elderberry, red osier dogwood, and weeds such 
as the ragweed {Ambrosia trifida) and horseweed {Erigeron = Leptilon 
canadensis), the latter more than 12 feet high. The area shows the effects 
of frequent fires. It is said that the filling of the entire basin was serious- 
ly retarded by the Indians who annually burned the grasses and sedges 
for the purpose of driving deer and other wild animals from their hid- 
ing places. 

*Bonser, T. A., Ecological Study of Big Spring Prairie: Proc. Ohio Acad. Sci., 
Vd. Ill, 1903, p. 93. 
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The peat is of the same character and thickness as that just de- 
scribed. No crops have been grown upon this tract. A composite 
sample from the wood lot gives the following analysis. 

Analysis No. 62 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 10.81 

Volatile matter 54.12 60.67 

Fixed carbon 24.53 27.51 

Ash 10.54 11.82 

Nitrogen 3.04 3.41 

Sulphur 0.87 0.98 

Calorific value [ ^^^^^^ - ^962.00 4442.00 

\B. t.u 7132.00 7996.00 

It is not necessary to discuss the inferences which may be drawn 
from a comparison of these two samples. They show well defined re- 
lations which may be summarized as follows: 

Cultivation and aeration are the two main factors in the deteriora- 
tion of peat. This is due to the escape of volatile matter and the break- 
ing down of nitrogenous and sulphur compounds. A reciprocal relation 
exists between the percentage of ash and that of volatile matter, and a 
similar relation is traceable between ash content and thermal value; an 
increase in ash means a decrease in volatile matter and in thermal value. 
Other inferences will suggest themselves to the intelligent reader. 

The marked disparity in the amounts of nitrogen and sulphur 
which cultivated and virgin soils, respectively, contain, is, in part at 
least, due to the abstraction of these substances in some available form 
by the crops that have been raised here and shipped to distant markets. 
Only a small amount is absorbed, and there is still left in the soil a large 
aggregate of these constituents. The writer has met many farmers who 
reiterated the claim that large tracts of such soils have not failed for at 
least 30 consecutive years to produce a crop of either com or celery, 
or some other adapted plant without any application of artificial ferti- 
lizers. Manure is chiefly used, and that doubtless because of its con- 
tent of suitable microorganisms and fungi which aid in giving rise 
to organic compounds that may be assimilated by the higher plants. No 
charge can be made against well decomposed peat soils as lacking in 
durability and yet other tracts mentioned in this bulletin of equal original 
fertility show themselves now to be in a state of unproductiveness and 
are abandoned as ''worthless.'* Such a system of farming, lacking con- 
sideration of the nature of diseases and the rational treatment of peat 
soils, impoverishes lands like these within a few years of the time when 
they were covered with a luxuriant primeval growth of grasses, shrubs 
and trees. 

Excessive drainage and cultivation have transformed the surface 
peat in several localities into a fine-grained material which is readily 
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blown about by the winds. From this cause the crops are frequently 
destroyed by the fine particles driven along the surface. 

JACKSON TOWNSHIP 

Cranberry Marsh* — West of Forest and extending largely into 
Wyandot County is a tract of about 500 acres which was originally a 
cranberry marsh. Drainage was begun in 1865 and completed within 
three years. The peat has been burned off almost completely. The 
isolated peaty strips are shallow and now contain a high percentage of 
ash. All of the area is under cultivation. 

Testborings were made at various places in sections 20 and 21, on 
a line running westward into Wyandot County. The tests failed to 
show more than one foot of peat, much of which is impure. No analyses 
were made of the samples. 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 

Hog Creek Marsh* — The extensive peaty basin, known as Hog 
Creek marsh, lies principally in Washington Township and extends 
across the line into Liberty. As in the case of the Scioto marsh, a natural 
ridge or glacial moraine, which crosses the county along its northern 
boundary line, prevents the northward drainage of the area. The marsh 
includes about twelve sections of land, comprising approximately 8,000 
acres. An early pioneer record says: "This marsh was covered in 
summer with a tall coarse grass in places with a thick growth of bushes. 
The only benefit derived from it was a crop of flags which it produced; 
these were gathered in great abundance and from them the leaves were 
stripped and used by the coopers in the manufacture of barrels; and 
along the borders of the marsh some coarse grass was cut and cured for 
hay, and in some few places large crops of cranberries were gathered." 
Another early record has this to say concerning the depth of the peaty 
basin: '*In the construction of the Fort Wayne branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad this great marsh proved a very expensive portion of 
the road; much trouble was experienced because of the sinking of the 
road bed; the material upon which to lay the ties and rails had to be 
hauled great distances, and after completion, when trains were running 
over it, every now and then a portion of the road would sink and require 
a large amount of material again to fill up and raise the bed of the marsh 
and obtain a solid roadbed. This condition of things lasted for about 
ten years. During that period of time many a train, it is said, was 
precipitated into the marsh." 

This interesting account has been cited to show how varied may be 
the depth of a marsh before and after its complete drainage. The peat 
was tested by a line of borings so distributed as to show its thickness on 
either side of the Fitzhugh ditch and the area between Hog Creek ditch 
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and the tracks of the Pennsylvania Raiboad, all of which traverse the 
marsh in a nearly east and west direction. This portion is shown on the 
Arlington topographic sheet of the United States Geological Survey. 
The swamp symbol is not indicated on the map. The borings were made 
on sections 9, 10, 16, and 8, 17 and 20 about three miles west of Washing- 
ton (Dola). The peat at all points is black, firm and well decomposed 
near the surface, dark-brown and slightly fibrous at the 2-foot level and 
gradually passes into a blackish peaty clay below a depth of 3 feet. 
Underneath is a plastic blue clay of great thickness somewhat darkened 
by fine-grained plant remains. 

Bonser in discussing the comparative value of the "fertilizer*' con- 
stituents of peat soil from Scioto marsh, Hog Creek marsh and Big 
Spring prairie, quotes the following analysis: 

Atialysia of Peat Soil from Hog Creek Marsh 

Nitrogen as Ammonia _ 0.99 

Phosphoric acid (PiOj) trace 

Potash (K.0) trace 

The peat samples collected gave every indication of a high per- 
centage of ash and of a low thermal value. The samples were, on that 
account, not transmitted for analysis. The exploitation of the deposit 
for fuel purposes should not be attempted, even if the quaUty of any of 
it in the occasional deeper pockets is such as to warrant utilization. 

HENRY COUNTY 

This county is within the Black Swamp area. The waters of glacial 
Lake Erie formerly covered the whole county, rising about 180 feet above 
the present level. The whole area is flat and its streams are sluggish. 
The soil shows the characters of a glacial hardpan; it is a rich, black 
loam through the incorporation of large amounts of vegetable matter. 
The loam is sandy in the vicinity of the Belmore and Blanchard ridges 
but in other portions of the county the soil is a clay loam. 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 

The first settlers found the county in large part marshy. In Wash- 
ington TowTiship quicksand swamps are said to have been numerous 
in the depressions between the sandy knolls, and in fact such a swamp 
approximately 100 acres in extent may now be found in section 27. The 
location is shown on the McClure topographic slieet of the United States 
Geological Survey. The black peat is well decomposed but sandy, and 
averages two feet in thickness. It is underlaid by sand resting on blue 
clay. The area has been drained. The samples were not analyzed. 
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HOLMES COUNTY 

High hills and deep valleys compose the greater part of the surface 
of the county. The valley of Killbuck Creek, which traverses the county 
in a north and south direction, divides it into two nearly equal parts. 
At the close of the glacial period this valley was one of the channels by 
which the waters of glacial Lake Erie, when at a much higher elevation 
than now, found their way into the valley of the Ohio River. The 
torrents which poured over the great divide farther north, carried away 
the surface drift and washed out the valleys. The soil of the county is, 
therefore, largely one derived from the disintegration of local lime- 
stones. In the western part of the county, especially along the watershed 
which conducts innumerable creeks into the valley of the Mohican, the 
drift evidences are more marked. 

The peat deposits of Holmes County are not very extensive, but 
they differ somewhat from those of the adjoining CQunties. The only 
deposits which were examined are those in Washington Township. Near 
Big Prairie in Ripley Township, a buried peat bed was observed in which 
the peat is several feet thick. To all external appearances the peat here 
is of a fair quality, except that it has a layer of silt above it over one 
foot in thickness which probably represents the wash from the hills. 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 

Cranberry Marsh* — This bog is about li mile northwest of Lake* 
ville in section 26. It is nearly circular in outline and comprises little 
more than two acres. To the north the bog connects by a narrow 
channel with Bonnet Lake (Long Lake), but on the east, south and west 
it is surrounded by morainal hills. 

The bog is an excellent example of a deposit which represents the complete 
closing of a lake or pond by the bog meadow association. The open water has dis- 
i^^peared entirely and in its place there is now centrally located a wet meadow, 
covered with sphagnum mosses, cranberry vines, pitcher plant, buck bean, beakrush, 
tall sedge (Dulichium 8p.)i tall cotton-grass, arrow grass, marsh St. John's wort and 
others. The occasional bushes of black huckleberry which are growing near the 
outer margin and the numerous young seedlings of the red maple indicate the ap- 
proach of the end of the wet bog meadow. It is surrounded by a narrow concentric 
sone of bog shrubs. Alders were not observed, but poison sumach, chokeberry, the 
high-bush blueberry, winterberry, and arrowwood are the most important members 
of this association. The cinnamon fern with its long broad fronds and the wood fern 
predominate in the undergrowth. Next to the shrub zone where the peat is firm, 
and up the steep incline of the hills, the aspect of the vegetation changes to one in 
which the red maple dominates. 

The peat is of an excellent quality. A number of borings were 
made and so distributed as to test the central portions of the bog as well 
.as those parts lying near the margin of the shrub association. The peat 
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is nearly all well decomposed, slightly fibrous, of a reddish brown color 
and averages more than 19 feet in thickness. With the available length 
of the sampling instrument the bottom of the deposit was not reached* 
Analysis No. 72 represents a composite sample from this bog. 

Analysis No. 72 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 6.90 

Volatile matter 64.35 69.15 

Fixed carbon _ 23.30 25.04 

Ash 5.39 5.81 

Nitrogen 2.20 2.38 

Sulphur.... 0.21 0.23 

Iron 0.19 0.23 

Calorific value / ^^^^^^^ - - ^^^'^ ^l^.OO 

\B. t. u _ 8899.00 9571.00 

The analysis shows the peat to be high in fuel value. The deposit, 
though small, is one of the best in the state. It is owned by Miss Grace 
Lovett. The location of the bog near the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
favorable for commercial development. The nearest shipping point is 
Lakcville, one and one-fourth miles distant. 

Mud Lake* — A somewhat extensive peat deposit surrounds the 
open water of this pond in section 26, and extends over the line into Lake 
Township, Ashland County. An account of this bog and the analysis 
of the peat sample are given on page 32, in the discussion dealing with 
the deposits of Ashland County. 

HURON COUNTY 

The distinctive topographic feature which characterizes the surface 
of Huron County is that of old water plains, diversified by sand 
dunes, old lake beaches and various channels excavated by present 
streams. Glacial Lake Erie covered much of the surface of the county 
near the close of the ice age. As the waters receded the terraces were 
formed, and each for a long period constituted a shore marsh which was 
later occupied by shrubs and trees. In Huron County the deposits all 
represent the final stages in the process of peat accumulation, the com- 
plete closing of the ancient lakes by plants. The replacement of one 
plant association by another in definite successions is, however, still 
going on. The conditions, as described for the New Haven marsh, 
illustrate the sharply drawn lines of the advance of shrubs, trees, and 
meadow plants. The vegetation zones have been maintained for a 
considerable period during which existing conditions were constant. 
Changes have taken place only recently. 
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LYME TOWNSHIP 

The upper beaches of glacial Lake Erie were long subjected to the 
action of shore waves and wind. Their surface is occupied by sand 
dunes which in places rise to a height of 30 feet. The north side of the 
ridge exhibits the irregular, winding outlines of an old lake beach. The 
south side is bordered by irregular billowy dunes of fine sand with waved 
lines of stratification formed by the wind. Back of the beach extends 
the peaty soil of a former marsh which was caused by the ridge acting 
as a barrier and preventing the northward drainage of the basin. The 
deposit extends under the dunes because the sand was drifted over it. 
The peaty "prairie" rests upon a heavy subsoil of bowlder clay. Near 
Monroeville in Ridgefield Township, the marsh is said to have contained 
abundant remains of coniferous trees. 

The area deserves special attention and a much more extensive 
study than could be given it. Testborings were made at various places, 
but the peat beds seem generally very shallow, a foot or slightly more in 
depth. It is evident that drainage, followed by drying, cultivation and 
occasional fires, has reduced the thickness of the peat bed considerably. 

The samples were not analyzed. The peat is structureless and well 
humified, but too high in mineral matter; this constitutes the principal 
drawback to its commercial development. The difficulties which were 
met in reclaiming the peat deposit for agricultural purposes, the in- 
terpretation of the character of the soil disease and the remedy applied, 
are illustrated in the following account given by Read in his report on 
the Geology of Huron County. » 

"While the peat body of this level land reclaimed from the old 
swamps is exceedingly fertile, there is a remarkable exception in a large 
tract north of Monroeville, and extending into Erie County, to which my 
attention was called some years before the survey was authorized. The 
soil is a fine black, peaty mold, presenting nothing to the eye to dis- 
tinguish it from the productive com lands surrounding it. It was 
cleared and put under cultivation, upon the supposition that it was of 
equal value with the adjacent lands; but it refused to tolerate grass, or 
corn, or any valuable crop. Here and there an apple tree sprang up, 
spontaneously seeded, and grew vigorously; but the principal crop was 
a small one — a light growth of weeds. The eflfort was made to amelior- 
ate a part of it by a more thorough drainage, and ditches were opened 
through it at considerable expense; yet the land was nothing bettered, 
but rather grew worse. The soil is comparatively thin, the bed rock 
coming near the surface; but equally thin soils, in other places in the 
neighborhood, are productive, and I am confident this is not the real 
cause of its infertility. A washing of the soil showed, with litmus-paper 
test, a decided acid reaction, and selected specimens gave the taste of 

^Read, M. C, The Geology of Huron County, Geol. Surv. Ohio, Vol. Ill, 1878, 
pp. 293-294. 
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acid when touched by the tongue. The vegetation, also, indicates the 
presence of acid. The soil has every element of fertility, and there can 
be little doubt that this deleterious substance is the sole cause of its 
sterility. If this is so, it only remains to inquire what is the origin of 
this acid, and how it can be removed from the soil, or have its injurious 
properties neutralized. The underlying rock is the Huron shale, which 
is filled with nodules and concretions of the bisulphide of iron. Wherever 
this is exposed to the joint action of air and water, it is decomposed, 
the sulphur set free, which, uniting wdth the oxygen of the air, produces 
sulphuric acid. These changes are facilitated by cultivation, and by 
more perfect drainage of the soil, so that the steps taken to improve the 
soil only aggravated the evil. If this is the cause of the difficulty, the 
remedy is easily found — a generous dressing of ashes, or of quicklime, 
will be sufficient. The lime, uniting with the acid, will form a sulphate 
of lime, or "plaster," of itself a good fertilizer. The alkali must be well 
mixed with the soil, and the application may have to be repeated, until 
all the pyrites within reach of atmospheric influences has decomposed, 
and yielded up its sulphur. In a similar case in Trumbull County, a 
single application, made some ten or twelve years ago, was sufficient to 
neutralize the acid, and no repetition of the remedy has been required. 
The amount of lime needed can only be learned by experiment." 

HARTLAND TOWNSHIP 

There were formerly a number of marshes and swamps in this 
township. The largest of these were known as Canterbury Swamp, 
Cranberry Marsh and Bear Swamp. The first was over two miles in 
length, and about one-half mile in width. It lay southeast of Hart- 
land. Cranberry Marsh lay north of Hartland and contained about 
100 acres. They are today shallow deposits, in large part burned over, 
well drained and under cultivation. 

RICHMOND TOWNSHIP 

The New Haven Marsh. — This bog is one of the most extensive peat 
deposits in the State. It represents an old water plain on the lower 
terrace of glacial Lake Erie. A tongue of the glacial lake reached far 
into the southern part of the county at that time. The depression be- 
tween the two almost parallel shore lines of glacial Lake Erie constitutes 
the deeper portion of the peat deposit. The bog covers the southwestern 
corner of the county and contains about 20 square miles. It is six miles 
long from east to west, and over three miles in width, covering an esti- 
mated area of 5,500 acres in Richmond Township, 3,500 in New Haven 
and about 800 in Auburn Township, Crawford County (Fig. 5). Not 
all the territory is now underlaid by peat, but within the memory of the 
older residents the portion in Crawford County is said to have extended 
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over 1,000 acres more than at present. The bog is undoubtedly one 
of the largest and best peat deposits in the State. It is well located be- 
tween the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the Northern Ohio Railroad and 
the Sandusky branch of the "Pennsylvania Lines." 

The New Haven marsh haa the appearance of an extensive grassy 
prairie with "islands of trees and bushes." The bog feeds s small 
stream known aa "Marah-nin," which is a tributary to the Huron River. 
It also gives rise to a stream flowing in the opposite direction and appar- 



Fig. 5.— M^ showing tbc ^iproximfttc area and location o( New Haven Marsb, 

Huron County. 

Scale, 1 inch=3 miles. 

ently into the Ohio River. The connection is not so distinctly marked, 
■ yet it is a general characteristic of the streams in this part of the State 
which have their origin near the Ohio divide. They take their common 
origin in marshes where they receive the surface drainage from the higher 
lands and then flow in opposite directions. 

In the northwest portion, fires have swept repeatedly over a large 
part of the bog. Tickseed, sunflower, blue vervain and ragweed pre- 
dominate on the area most severely burned over. Boneset, goldenrod, 
and sedges occur in relatively smaller numbers though quite abundant. 
The peat is brown and fibrous at a depth one foot below the surface; 
underneath this layer is a well decomposed, structureless variety, about 
eight inches thick, resting on a grayish blue clay underlaid by sand. 

In the areas where slight surface fires prevailed, the peat is of great- 
er thickness, averaging along the margin 7 to 8 feet. It is generally 

7—0. B. 18. - 
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wet and fibrous near the surface, and dark-brown, less fibrous and partly 
decomposed below. The vegetation consists principally of shield, cin- 
namon and flowering f^ms, cotton grass, beak and bog rush. Scattered 
among them are small thickets or isolated plants of poison sumach, 
willow and poplar, with such shrubs as the wild rose, the chokeberries 
and meadow sweet. In many places twig rush, and occasionally spike 
rush, is the dominant plant, giving a distinct physiognomy to the area. 
A number of testborings were made on lines running east along the 
northern part and south across the central portions of the bog. Near 
the point where both the creek, a branch of the Huron River, and the 
ditch, rimning north and south, have their origin, the area is wet and low. 
Twig rush is the prevailing plant; on the higher parts of the marsh, 
about 300 feet farther south along the ditch, shrubs like dogwood, elder- 
berry with meadow rue, trumpet weed and king fern, prevail. The 
twig rush society grows on peat 11 J feet deep, brown in color, plastic, 
thoroughly decomposed, with fragments of well decayed wood. At a 
depth of 13i feet occurs a blackish clayey peat with an admixture of 
silt. The shrubs are more abundant on peat which is firm to a depth of 
11 feet. It rests on a layer of clay 2 inches deep over a blackish sand. 

Along the creek in an easterly direction, at a point which probably indicates 
a corner of a section, the marsh is wet as the following plants show — bluejoint grass, 
water parsnip, shield fern, swamp loose-strife, arrow head {Sagittaria latifolia), and 
several sedges. Poison sumach and dogwood, golden rod, hedge bindweed, royal 
fern, meadow rue (Thalictrum purpurascens), violet and skull cap occur on drier 
places. The peat substratum is generally a fibrous, light-brown turf, showing roots 
and root-stocks to a depth of 9 feet. The material is well decomposed just above 
the 9-foot level, but more coarsely fibrous below. Fragments of roots, leaves and 
disintegrating wood are frequently encountered at the lower depths. The peat is 
wet and plastic toward the bottom and at 11 feet below the surface merges into a 
bluish sandy and silty clay. 

The greater part of the area was probably surrounded originally 
by the maturer phases of bog plant successions. Shrubs and trees were 
undoubtedly the dominant elements before fires produced the many 
changes which are apparent. At present the interior portions of the 
bog, which have been burned over by unscrupulous trespassers even as 
late as the fall hunting season of 1909, show bog meadow and bog shrub 
associations in various stages of rejuvenation, and ''tree islands" on the 
higher levels of peat. It is still possible to get some idea concerning the 
successions of vegetation and the manner in which the plants have built 
up the peat deposit. 

About midway in the first quarter-section of the township a cranberry-sphagnum 
meadow covers a fairly large area. In places a sedge (Carex riparia or C. uiricula- 
ta ?) gives distinct character to the meadow, forming an easily difTerentiated soci- 
ety. In wetter portions the twig rush is dominant. The sprouts of arrowwood 
(yibumum dentalum) and black alder {Ilex veriicillaia) form occasional intrusions 
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into the cranberry meadow and a scrubby willow {Salix myrtilloides » pedicella- 
ris), was also frequently noted. The cranberry vines and the sphagnum mosses are 
by far the more active plants and yet there were patches where these two were over- 
grown and even suppressed by the prostrate bramble {Rubus hispidus). In places 
the scrubby willow and similar small bushes were completely covered. 

A testboring in this area indicated at the depth of 3 feet a light- 
brown, fibrous, poorly decomposed, matted peat. At the 6-foot level 
the peat is somewhat darker; at the 7-foot level very wet, light-brown, 
fibrous and composed in part of fine roots of sedges; at the 9-foot level 
the peat is fine-grained, blackish brown and considerably firmer. Be- 
low this is a dark-brown fine-grained material with wood fragments 
which contains seeds and roots of water plants near the 13-foot level. 
At a depth of 15 feet the peat is more or less fine-grained, somewhat 
sandy, with bits of wood and the seeds of water plants. The bottom 
layer, at a depth of 17 feet, is a thin bed of clay, resting on a coarse sand 
and darkened by plant remains. 

West of the meadow toward one of the larger ' 'tree-islands" the bog shrubs are 
clearly the intermediate vegetation succession. The high-bush blueberry predom- 
inates, and poison sumach and chokeberries are less abundant. The undergrowth 
consists mainly of stragglers from the bog meadow, tall sedge {Dulichium ap.), 
cotton grass, bog sedge {Carez aterilis), shield fern, patches of cranberry and 
sphagnum with the prostrate bramble, several species of orchids (Pogonia ophuh 
gloasoideSj Calopogon «p.) and the larger blue fiag {Jris versicolor). The cinnamon 
fern and the royal fern are fairly abundant. 

The peat is rather fibrous but otherwise well decomposed to a depth of 7 feet. 
At the 9-foot level the material is coarser, lighter in color, and continues that way 
to the 11-foot level. Below this at a depth of 13 feet, the peat merges into a plastic, 
fine-grained, blue clay. 

The "tree islands" on the higher levels of peat rest, apparently, on low knolls 
and ridges. The principal trees are red maples with an undergrowth of shrubs and, 
occasionally, small patches of bog meadow plants. The effects of fire are seen every- 
where. The area presents many depressions in which the cattail, with a number of 
water plants, is making an appearance. 

The samples from the various localities just described give the 
following analysis: 

Analysis No, Jfi 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 8.77 

Volatile matter 54.50 59.73 

Fixed carbon 26.79 29.39 

Ash 9.94 10.88 

Nitrogen 2.60 2.84 

Sulphur 0.86 0.95 

Calorific value ( S^^^™« f ^0.00 4952.00 

\ B. t. u 8136.00 8914.00 

There are several places along the southern and eastern portiona 
of the bogi near the road leading to Chicago JunctioUi in which the 
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{Phragmites communis) is very common and spreads densely over the 
surface. Several testborings were made about one mile north of the 
Crawford County line and at points toward New Pittsburg. The peat 
is well decomposed at the surface; below this, at the 3-foot level, it is 
dark-brown, firm and contains quantities of rhizome fibers of the reed. 
This texture continues to a depth of 9 feet. The peat below this level 
was not determined, since shallow areas became more general toward 
the county line. An analysis of the composite sample is as follows: 

Analysis No, 64 

Alr-drled. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 9.24 

Volatile matter 49.81 64.87 

Fixed carbon 23.24 25.62 

Ash 17.71 19.61 

Nitrogen 2.45 2.70 

Sulphur 0.82 0.90 

Calorific value / C^^^i^ 3756.00 4138.00 

\ B. t. u 6761.00 7448.00 

The high ash content and the low thermal value render the peat of 
questionable commercial value for fuel, but not for agricultural purposes. 

LAKE COUNTY 

The general surface of the county is an almost uniformly inclined 
plain, sloping toward Lake Erie with an average descent of about 5 feet 
to the mile. It is quite extensively modified by the erosion and drainage 
of i^umerous small streams. The surface also exhibits old lake beaches^ 
mostly composed of unstratified clays, but irregular and not wdl de- 
fined. In many places the ridges are masked with the debris of bluffs. 
The soil is generally a stiff clay loam, containing much vegetable matter. 
This indicates that extensive marshes for a long time occupied the areas 
south of the old lake beach. At Painesville the "south" ridge is in 
places composed of coarse stratified gravel modified by subsequent water 
action, while the "north" ridge is of finer, water-washed and drifted sand, 
frequently of the character of irregular sand dunes. A short distance 
from this place the north ridge is less disturbed and changes but little 
under the influence of the wind. On the north side is an extensive de- 
posit of peaty material which until recently had an average depth of six 
feet. Large amounts of roots and trunks of tamarack and pine are inter- 
mingled with the debris. The soil has been used largely by gardeners 
and nurserymen. The deposit is now very shallow in most places and 
the percentage of clayey sand is suflScient to injure its value as a com- 
mercial product. 

The northern portion of Mentor Township has a marsh of approxi- 
mately 800 acres. The location and area are shown on the Mentor 
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topographic sheet of the United States Geological Survey. The basin 
is apparently the broad channel of an old river. The banks on each 
side are abrupt and about a half mile apart, but nearer the lake this 
distance increases to a mile or more. The intervening marsh contains 
areas of open water. At the lake shore a sand bar stretches from one 
bluff to the other, through which channels are cut at periods of heavy 
rainfall. The thickness of the deposit and the character of the vegetable 
accumulation have not been determined. It is undoubtedly well worth 
a more detailed study on accoimt of its probable relation to an early 
drainage system, and also because of its interest to the ecologist. 

LICKING COUNTY 

The county has several well marked topographic features. The 
northeastern and the southwestern parts constitute an undulating table- 
land covered with unmodified glacial clay. The southeastern part, 
like the northeastern, is hilly with deep, narrow stream channels. Farther 
west and south a series of low hills project into plains. A deep pre- 
glacial valley from the north extends southward to Newark, where it 
divides and is now occupied by the north and south branches of Licking 
River. The latter flows with a reversed current to join the main stream 
at Newark. Along the valley of the old channel the surface is in many 
places occupied by bogs and marshes. Buckeye Lake marks the higher 
elevation of this area. 

Peat covers over three thousand acres in this county. Most of the 
original "prairies" and "swamps" had the characteristics of wet marshes 
and bogs. Some of the more important were in Bowling Green, Lima, 
Liberty and Hartford townships. Most of the deposits are today not 
over two feet thick; the underlying clay is heavy, yet Ught-colored. Al- 
most all of the peaty areas have been plowed and are now under culti- 
vation. 

In Harrison Township, two miles southeast of Kirkersville, the sur- 
face is marked by several peaty areas, of which the largest is "Bloody 
Run Swamp." The smaller ones are now merely depressions in the fields 
and are under cultivation. Bloody Run Swamp covers an area of 400 
acres, of which 250 have peat with an average thickness of 12 feet. The 
deposit rests on yellow clay 3 feet deep; underneath the clay the borings 
for wells indicate gravel. Twenty years ago a bog forest of red maple, 
swamp ash and other deciduous trees with an undergrowth of poison 
sumach, willow and bog shrubs, is said to have been the characteristic 
vegetation. 

In Washington Township a few miles southeast of Utica.. an ex- 
tensive deposit was known as "Cranberry Prairie." Weathering and 
cultivation have reduced this to a shallow layer of well humified peat. 
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UCKHIG TOWNSHIP 

Buckeye Lake«> — The area and location are shown on the Thom- 
ville sheet of the United States Geological Survey. The lake basin lies 
near the margin of the great ice sheet, and up to 1828 was a swamp 
covered with large trees. The area given by early surveys approxi- 
mates 4,000 acres. 

The present lake was formed in 1830 to serve as a reservoir for the 
Ohio and Erie Canal. A dike was built around the west end and a part 
of the north side of the swamp, which permitted a rise of the water surface 
8 feet higher than the original level. Most of the peat mat with the 
tree-cover was not sufficiently elastic to rise more than a few feet. It 
remained attached at the sides and consequently disappeared beneath 
the rising water. The larger number of trees then standing soon died 
and fell into the water, where they remained beneath the surface. They 
were gradually cut away and only recently the greater part of the stumps 
has been removed. 

However, not all of the original veget^ation disappeared with the 
inundation of the area. Near the northern bank and about one-half 
mile southeast of Buckeye Lake is a bog island, approximately'^ one- 
tenth the dimension of the lake (Plate III, A). With the rising of the 
water level the lighter fibrous top layer separated from the gromided 
mat and thus the vegetation survived. There are a number of smaller 
floating islands and periodic ones. Some of the former which were sepa- 
rated through the action of waves beating against the mat of vegetation, 
were set adrift by the wind and floateii about until anchored in shallow 
water. The periodic islands are large peat masses, devoid of any vegeta- 
tion, which usually rise from the water in summer and sink again in fall. 
Such islands owe their aj^pearance both to the actiWties of gas-pro- 
ducing microorganisms and to the descent of the warmer surface water. 

Borings, about 50 in number, which were made at various points 
on Cranberry Island to determine the thickness and character of the 
peat, indicate an average thickness of 30 to 35 fet^t along the southern 
shore of the bog island and 1 1 ftvt along its northern shore. Tests made 
to a ilepth of 40 ftvt at the southernmost points of the island and in the 
lake south of it faiUnl to r\\*\ch bottom. The borings were made at a 
time when, for purposes of repair, the water surface of the lake was low- 
ereil five ftvt below the normal level and gave the following results: 



* Dot mors. F.. An Kooloijioal Study oi Buokovo L:\ko; Ohio Aoademy of Science, 
1912. 
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TABLE 2 

Amaltsis op Peat Specimens from Cranberry Island, Buckeye Lake, 
Omo. 



Ana I jq Is 


..„„. 


Deptb 
n. meteri. 


DBscr[pl1on ol peil Bsmptes 


6 


Central Eone; 
cranberry 


5 


1.5 


Brown, fibrous peat'; mostly cranberry, sphag- 
num, and sedges. 


7 




14 


4.2 


Brown, non-fibroiis, plastic peat with diatoms 
and shell marl. 


8 




25 


7.6 


Dark-brown, well decayed, finely granular 
peat; algae (?) and filling from marginal 
borders. 


e 




40 


12.0 


Nearly black, non-fibroua, clayey peat. 


n - 


Maple-alder 
cone 


(i 


1.8 


Dark-brown, slightly fibered peat, coaraer 
fibered below. 


12 




10 


3.0 


Brown and fibrous peat. 


14 




18 


6.4 


Dork-brown, well decayed, finely granular 
peat with shell marl. 


21 




31 


9.3 


Fine sand with clav underneath. 


22 


Northeast 
station 


5 


1.5 


Brown, fibrous peat; mostly cranberry, sphag- 
num, and sedges. 


2G 




18 


5.4 


Granular peat; very sandy above, marly 
beneath. 


27 




28 


8.4 


Sandy marl; blue clay beneath. 


28 _ 


Southeast 
station 


5 


1.G 


BroBTi, coarse fibrous peat. 


29 




10 


3.0 


Dark-brown, slightly fibrous; a lighter colored 
coarse fibrous peat underneath. 


30 




20 


6.0 


Brown, fibrous peat eontaining roots and 
rhizome fragments. 


31 




40 


12.0 


Black, plastic, non-fibroua peat; bottom not 
reached. 


32 


Southwest 

station 


5 


1.5 


Light-brown, coarse fibrous peat. 


36 




20 


8.0 


Plastic, fine-fibered, dark-brown peat con- 
taining shell marl. 


38 




40 


12.0 


Black, plastic, non-fibrous peat; bottom not 
reached. 


40 


Northwest 
station 


5 


1.5 


Light-brown fibrous peat, composed of sphag- 
num and other bog plants. 


42 _ 




2U 


6.0 


Fine-fibered, dark-brown peat. 


46 




28 


8.4 


Sandv grarel underlaid by blue clay. 


48 


Lake station 


6 


1.8 


Dark-brown, slightly fibrous peat, 


49 




40 


12.0 


Block, plastic, non-fibroua peat; bottqoMM 



The accumulation of vegetable matter has been sufficient ( 
the lake basin with a layer of peat of considerable depth. The d 
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portions have been largely reduced by humification to the form of a black 
humusy a semi-liquid muck. Its fineness of grain and peculiarly soft 
consistency suggest that it is in part made up of the remains of algae 
and in part a filling from the border of the lake that has been spread over 
the bottom. The upper portions arc lighter in color and very fibrous, 
loosely felted in structure and have a matted appearance. As the island 
is sounded from top to bottom, the samples show a progressive change 
in color from light to darker shades and in texture from coarse and loose 
to fine and more compact peat which is always 'saturated with water. In 
some places this sequence is repeated; that is, below the peat muck there 
occurs a second fibrous, brown layer followed by muck or clay. The 
escape of gases is very noticeable during the testborings, and also the 
staining of the brass peat sampler to a bluish purple bronze, indicating 
the presence of a gas like hydrogen sulphide. Only a small deposit of 
shell marl has thus far been found in i)laces underlying the peat "sub- 
stratum. The Characeae and Cyanophyceae concerned with this pro- 
cess are not abundant enough to be considered as agents in the aggrada- 
tion of the basin. The lake bottom is of clay and in places somewhat 
sandy. The thickness of the peat in this morainal depression indicates, 
therefore, that the vegetation must have obtained an early foothold. 

The Border Zone. — The outermost growtli which immediately 
borders the open water and forms a more or less broken fringe around 
the island is for the most part hydrophytic (Plate III, B). A considerable 
admixture of shrubs occupies the firmer parts of the peat substratimi. 

Along the southern shore swamp loose-strife {Dvcwion vcrticillalus)^ and in 
places cattails {Ty^pha latifolia and T. angvstiJoUa) dominate. This fades has for 
its principal and secondary species Hibiscus vioschcvtos, Sagiltaria latifoliaf Poly- 
gonum emersuni, SciiteUaria galcriculato, Lathyrus ynyrtifolmSj Bidcns dUcoideaf B. 
cerjiUGy Potenlilla paluslris, Camjxinula aixirinoidcs, Galium triflorumj Cicuia hulbi- 
fera, Peltandra virginica, Radicula = Roripa jxilustris, R. aqualica^ Dianihera 
americana and others. They are generally abundant with Decodon and Typha form- 
ing a dense growth, which attains a height of from 2 to 6 feet above the substratum. 
The vertical zonation is that of the difTerences in habit of grow^th of tlie individual 
species. The members differ widely from one another both in external features and 
from their demands upon the environment. In these regards the vegetative shoots 
ad2H>t themselves but little to the prevailing exposed conditions. Growing upon 
a peat substratum whose depth and physical characteristics are in every way like 
that of the other plant zones to be described below, the xerophytic type and quality 
are least marked in this vegetation. The well decomposed peat soil of the border 
zone permits here a luxuriant growth. The plants are able to secure all of their raw 
food materials from the water and air and build their own substratum. The large 
water ciH>acity of peat, the absence of a mineral soil, the smaller percentage of 
oxygen in the water, and the incoherency of the substratum afTord no precarious 
conditions for growth. Here the toxicity of the substratum and the consequent 
physiological aridity are least marked. It is evident that the dilution and the capa- 
city for absorption of soluble salts by the humus soil along the margin of the island 
corrects any harmful effect. 




A.— Cranberry Isluid in Buckeye Lake. 




B.— A Dear view of the border vegetntion of a cranberry meadow. The poola 
are almost covered with plants of the floating association. Swamp looae-etrife is 
the pioneer mat former. 



1 
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The following is an analysis of peat from the border zone of the 
island. The texture of the material is indicated in table 2 (p. 87). 

Analysis No. 43 

Air -dried. Moisture- free. 

Moisture _ 9.90 

Volatile matter _ 55.53 61.63 

Fixed carbon 24.43 27.11 

Ash 10.14 11.26 

Nitrogen 2.00 2.21 

Sulphur - 0.68 0.64 

Calorific value f ^alories 4065.00 4512.00 

\D. tu 7317.00 8122.00 

Unless the lake is drained, it would be necessary to excavate the 
peat by pumping or dredging. 

The Decodofir-Typha association has a transition appearance, for a considerable 
admixture of plants such as Rosa Carolina, Ccphalanthus occiden talis , Comus stoloni- 
ferOf Salix discolor, S. nigra, S, pediccllaris, Alnus rugosa, Ilex vcrticillata, Pyrvs 
melanocarpa = Aronia nigra, Rhus vemix, and various secondary dependent asso- 
ciates among which are Rubus nigrohaccus and Viola blanda, occupy the firmer parts 
of the marginal zone and form an almost continuous fringe, the Alnus-Rhus asso- 
ciation. In places it extends diagonally across the bog island as scattered dense 
thickets. This conmiunity of plants presents on the whole very little zonation within 
itself. It constitutes a zone of varying width, 5 to 30 feet and more, and attains a 
height of 8 to 12 feet. In only a few places along the southern shore this type of bog 
shrub association is absent altogether and is replaced, as has been stated, by Deco- 
don and Typha, The edaphic conditions of this part of the habitat seem to approxi- 
mate those of the undrained swamps as described by Cowles.* Nearer the lake 
there is a tendency toward the segregation of Decodon verticillatus and Hibiscus 
moscheuotos. Of the two, the former is more vigorous and occupies the deeper water. 
Rosa Carolina prefers the outer border also, but clings quite closely to Alnus rugosa 
and Comus stoUmifera. Contemporaneous with the thicket-formers, various spe- 
cies of lianas invade the association. The mature thickets are often covered with 
an impenetrable growth of tangled vines of Apios lubcrosa, Solanum dulcamara. Con- 
volvulus sepium, Ipomoca sp., and Cuscuta gronovii. Ccphalanthus occidentalis does 
not constitute a large part of the shrub association. Together with Decodon it is 
found often indiscriminately mixed with facies in the central zone. In fact, 
the differences in the associations are to be seen largely in the ratios between the 
numbers of individuals present and not in their absence from either group of plants. 

The MapIe-AIder Zone« — With the maturity of the plants, a 
gradual change in the environmental conditions for the plants takes 
place. The annual leaf-fall covers the substratum with a visibly thicker 
layer of vegetable material, rich in organic matter, and is followed by 
the growth of fungi and bacterial organisms favorable to succeeding 
plants through the formation of available nitrogen. Like snow and ice, 
the covering of fallen foliage reduces the extremes of soil temperature, 

*Cowles, H. C, Physiograpliic Ecology of Chicago and Vicinity; Botanical 
Gazette, Vol. XXXI, 1905, pp. 73-182. 
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suppresses the growth of cranberry, sphagnum mosses and similar plants 
from the adjoining central zone, and improves the production of a kind 
of humus of great significance to the animal Ufe as well. Moles, earth- 
worms, snails and insects are not uncommon in this zone. The shade 
of the trees during summer and autumn checks extreme evaporation, 
and thus reduces the transpiration from the herbs and shrubs beneath 
the trees. Through the combined action of these and various other 
agents, there is a corresponding rearrangement of some species and the 
disappearance of others. In places along the margin, the peat sub- 
stratum is firmer, fairly well above the level of the lake and comparatively 
better drained. These conditions are sufficiently established at the 
southeast side of the island to be characterized as the maple-alder zone. 

The bog tree association is quite prominent and though not extensive is still a 
strongly marked zone. The most conspicuous plants are large-sized maples {Acer 
rubrum), alders (Alnus rugosa, Ilex verticillata), the chokeberry (Aronia nigra'^ 
Pyrus melanocarpa), black cherry {Prunus serotina) and poison sumach {Rhus vemix). 
Oaks {Quercus paluslriSf Q. imhricaria), ashes {Fraxhiu^ nigra) , and the silver maple 
(Acer saccharinum) are still relatively rare. The trees arc surface-rooted but the roots 
do not penetrate to a depth of more than one foot. They spread out in all direc- 
tions from the trunk and are of sufficient size and length to withstand the mechani- 
cal strains due to the action of air currents. The association is still an open commu- 
nity of plants and has four distinct vertical layers. The trees cast a relatively dense 
shade in which grow seedlings and young trees of oak and maple and a variety of 
shrubs and herbs. Fairly abundant are Samhucus canadensis^ Impaiie?}8 hifloraj 
Rubus sp., Viola blanda, Aspidium spinulosum, Osnnmda regalis, Carez scirpoides, 
Aspidium crislatum, Habenaria clavellata and Bartonia virginica with a ground cover 
in part of Pallavicinia lyellii and Cephalozia sp. 

The following is an analysis of peat from the Maple-Alder zone. 
The texture of the material is indicated in table 2 (p. 87). An analj'sis 
of the bog water is given in tables 29 and 30; that of the fertilizer con- 
stituents in table 32. 

Analysis No. 40 

Air-dried. Moisture- free. 

Moisture 7.87 

Volatile matter 08.91 74.79 

Fixed carbon _ _. 19.66 21.35 

Ash _._ 3.56 3.86 

Nitrogen 2.32 2.52 

Sulphur 0.26 0.28 

Calorific value / ^^»«"^« ^^''^ tlll'^ 

\B. t. u 7681.00 8338.00 

There is protection from strong air currents and in the changed 
light, heat and moisture conditions the plants offer a striking contrast 
to the vegetation next to be described. Many of the herbaceous and 
shrubby species occur only sparingly and are really constituents of the 
other societies of the border zone. In the numerous maple and oak 
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seedlings evidence is seen that the RhtLS-Alnus association will not con- 
tinue to occupy the habitat. The lowering of the water table due to 
the continued addition of debris and leaf humus will hasten the advent 
of better soil, drainage and shade conditions. Alder, poison sumach 
and their associates will find the new conditions unsuitable; they will 
disappear, leaving the zone more tjrpically an oak-maple-ash association. 
It is improbable that this coming vegetation group represents a climax 
forest for filled lake basins in this locality. There are limited portions 
of Cranberry Island which in the course of years are bound to revert to 
the central-zone bog type, and that perhaps intermittently, for a settling 
and shrinkage of the numerous water pockets in the peat substratum 
will continue until all of the lower portions have become firm and com- 
pact. With continued accumulation of forest litter, the soil conditions 
will finally become drained and more xerophytic, to an extent that will 
constitute an ecological habitat considerably different from that exist- 
ing in the neighborhood. Should the water level remain constant the 
amount of upbuilding will be limited to the height to which the water 
will rise through the accumulation of peat, and will supply the growing 
plants at the surface with the necessary physiological water. It must 
not be assumed, therefore, that the development of a mesophytic forest 
could continue in the same direction indefinitely. 

The Central Zone* — This is a cranberry-sphagnum meadow, 
(Plate VII, A), situated in the middle of the island. It occupies the 
larger part of the island and in its floral structure is very distinct. 

The plants consisi principally of Vaccinium = Oxycoccus macrocarpon and several 
species of Sphagnum, with Rhynchospora alba, Eleocharis ohlusa, Aspidium = Dry- 
opleris thelypleris, Dulichium arundinaceum, Car ex comosa, C. interior, C. Jiliformis, 
C. limosa, Scheuchzeria palustris, Juncus canadensis^ Eriophorum virginicum,Osmunda 
cinnamomea, Drosera rotundifolia, Menyanihes trifoliata, several orchids and other 
light-demanding forms variously grouped. The surface is characterized by hollows 
and elevations. The latter are due, in the opinion of the writer, to various causes: 
(1) in part to the upward growth of sphagnum competing with cranberry, (2) in other 
places to a mutual protection which is afforded by the massing of forms of similar 
height against excessive loss of water, (3) in still other places cranberry and sphag- 
num which are growing beneath shade-producing forms, notably around ferns and 
invading maples and sumachs. Here they possess the ability to grow in such 
a way as to give rise to a thick, soft mass which rises to a considerable height, but 
more at the center than at the edge. The maximum height to which hummocks of 
sphagnum can grow is in part limited by the vertical saturation gradient of the water 
content in the air. The vertical level of this vegetation is otherwise fairly uniform, 
varying only between 6 and 15 inches above the peat substratum and forming a low, 
dense, compact growth. The taller grasses and sedges and the occasional bushes 
of GayluBsacia haccata, Pyrua melanocarpa, and P. arbutifolia occur chiefly scattered 
and as open facics. They do not dominate the general vegetation enough to inter- 
fere with the transpiring organs of the plants at the lower level. 

A more detailed study of the distribution of species in the lower stratum shows 
habits of growth giving rise to layers sufficiently defined to show vertical zonation; 
especially the differences in height of growth in the sphagnums, Gaylussacia and Vac- 
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cinium in areas of varsring physiological aridity, show that the plants are adapted 
to a given average supply of water. But in the zone under consideration, the differ- 
ences in habit of form shade into each other and in consequence are less distinct than 
those in the adjoining border zone. The prevailing, grass-like growth-^orm and the 
general reduction in size of leaves assumed by the different species are in harmony 
with the environment. This harmony expresses itself not only in external features 
but also in the anatomical structure. As an ecological unit the community of plants, 
identical in type but different in floristic composition, exhibits well within itself 
the impress of its conditions of life. 

That the plants are adapted to a given average supply of water but with great 
specific differences among themselves, is further seen in the frail growth of Cephor 
lanthtts and Decocbrif in the small trees of Acer ruhrum and Rhtt8 vemix and in the 
stunted forms of various other invaders from the neighboring plant societies which 
occur scattered throughout this zone. For the past few years thousands of maple, 
sumach and alder seedlings have been observed sprouting, and yet few have suc- 
ceeded to live beyond the first year. Of those which succeeded, the stunted growth, 
the numerous dead branches and the ragged crown of foliage, are a clear illustration 
that the resistance offered by the invaders to the toxic conditions of this habitat 
is but slightly effective. 

There are several small ponds in the cranberrynsphagnum zone where the dom- 
inance of Decodon and Typha as important members of the border vegetation is es- 
pecially conspicuous. Decodon is particularly well adapted for making an advance 
outward upon the water by the curvature at the tips of the slender mature stems. 
From the submerged part, roots arise in considerable numbers, and new plants de- 
velop which remain moored to the parent plant for a year or two. As soon as the 
stools are built, they become the habitat of a number of forms such as Bidens cemua, 
Polygonum hydropiperoides, Cyperus slrigosuSj Impatiens hijioraj Peltandra virginica 
and others. These with Decodon and Typha seem however unable to persist, for 
dead stems of Typha and remains of stools of Decodon may be seen in the cranberry- 
sphagnum association immediately behind this border vegetation. 

The following is an analysis of peat from this zone; the texture of 
the material is indicated in table 2 (p. 87). Analysis of the bog water 
is given in tables 29 and 30; that of ash in table 32. 

Analysis No, 41 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 9.23 

Volatile matter 60.90 67.09 

Fbced carbon 22.19 24.46 

Ash 7.68 8.45 

Nitrogen 0.92 1.01 

Sulphur ...1 0.39 0.43 

Calorific value / ^^^^™« ^^49.00 4792.00 

\b. t.u 7828.00 8626.00 

The sphagnum-cranberry association should not be regarded as an 
intercalation. The organic matter deposited by past generations of 
plants shows that sphagnums, cranberry and their associates occupied 
this surface long before the maple-alder zone was formed. It is, there- 
fore, an earlier and normal stage of succession under conditions of de- 
velopment and a combination of factors which favored persistence and 
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succession in that direction^ and which are not suitable even today for 
the ecesis of a shrub association or for germination and growth of the 
seeds blown over in great quantities from the wood lots and fields sur- 
rounding the lake. 

The vegetation in the central zone agrees very largely with plant 
societies in bogs and swamps of more northern regions. Many other 
boreal plants which were doubtless concerned in the early development 
stages of the local bog are now extinct. This is especially true of the 
pitcher plant (Sarracenia purpurea), the creeping snowberry {Chiogenes 
hispidula), wild rosemary {Andromeda polifolia), leather leaf {Cha- 
maedaphne calycvlata), labrador tea {Ledum groenlandicum), pale laurel 
{Kalmia polifolia) and larix {Larix laricina). These plants are still 
found in bogs in the northern part of the State. A number of them 
have been recently transplanted and are now in good condition on the 
island. 

LOGAN COUNTY 

The whole county, notwithstanding its high elevation, was originally 
wet and swampy. Numerous small lakes and ponds still exist. In 
Rush Creek Township a bog-like meadow formerly extended northward 
about three miles from Rush Creek Lake and about the same distance 
southeast. Most of the deposit is relatively shallow and has been under 
cultivation for some years. Shell marl underlies it. 

The Cranberry Marsh near Lewiston in Washington Township 
was probably among the larger peat deposits of the county. It covered 
an area of about 250 acres and had an average depth of 5 feet. Sphagnum 
mosses in great quantities were taken up and shipped to florists and 
nurserymen for use as packing material. The marsh was drained about 
twenty years ago and a large part of it is now under cultivation. 

In Zane Township, Mill Branch and Mackachack creeks take their 
rise in a low wet meadow. The peaty deposit covered 100 acres, most of 
which is now under cultivation. 

There are numerous small peat deposits and sink holes in Liberty, 
McArthur and Union townships. The debris is well decayed and humi- 
fied and averages a thickness of 2| feet. 

LORAIN COUNTY 

Peat is found in several localities as may be seen from an inspection 
of the swamp areas of the Vermilion and Berea topographic sheets of 
the United States Geological Survey. All of the basins are small and 
in large part under cultivation. Brighton, Avon and Camden town- 
ships have small deposits which were doubtless once cranberry marshes. 
The time at the writer's disposal was too short to permit testboringa. 
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LUCAS (X)UNTY 

The surface of Lucas county is more or less flat and level. Oregon 
Township and the eastern part of Washington form a part of the tract 
to which the name "Black Swamp" has been applied. The soil is a fine 
clay, black with decayed vegetation and varied by streaks having an 
admixture of sand. 

The greater portion of Spencer and Springfield townships consists 
of a deep sand presenting all the features of dunes. The sand was 
accumulated by the currents of glacial Lake Erie and deposited by the 
waves in beaches and later built into dunes. The ridges are covered by 
an open growth of oaks. The marshes lie in depressions that originated 
between the sand dunes and occasionally contain small deposits of peat. 
North of Holland, in Springfield Township, about one-half mile from 
the Indiana and Western Electric Road, is an extensive series of swampy 
depressions, locally known as the "old iron ore-bed swamps". Four 
years ago, 100 to 150 acres of these swampy lands were drained and are 
now in part under cultivation. The peat is black and well decomposed; 
it averages from one to two feet in thickness and is underlaid with sand. 

It is reported that the tooth of a mastodon was obtained from one 
of the marshes but it was impossible to ascertain the precise locality. 

The "Barrens," the marshy prairies, aspen swamps, — all stages 
of a succession of plant associations — constituted a body of land that 
only recently was supposed to be almost worthless. Through drainage 
and cultivation it has become highly productive and valuable. The 
portion of "unproductive" marshes now lies along the lake and bay, 
principally in Jerusalem Township, and consists of approximately 6,000 
acres of marshy land. Improved methods of drainage and cultivation 
have made small tracts of even this exceedingly fertile. 

MAHONING COUNTY 

Topographically this county is a part of the northeastern highland. 
Its surface consists of an alternation of broad valleys and excavations, 
separated by rounded hills and table-land with gentle slopes. 

BBAVBR TOWNSHIP 

Snyder Bog. — This tamarack bog is about one and one-half miles 
east of Snyder in sections 24, 25 and 36. It is favorably located on the 
Youngstown and Southern Electric Railway. The location and the 
area are shown on the Columbiana sheet of the United States Topographic 
Survey (Fig. 6). The bog now covers about 600 acres, but it is said that 
fires have destroyed other portions which formerly extended for a great 
distance northeast. 

The northern end of the bog is largely a cattail marsh. The plants 
are very dense and more abundant than any of the secondary species 
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listed below. The peat has a decided sulphurous odor and contuns 
over 12 per cent, of ash. Its thickness ranges from 2 to 5 feet in the 
deeper parts. 

The following species were observed as a secondary layer, growing amoag the 
cattails; Arrow-leaved tearthumb (Polygonvm lagiUatwn), bur reed iSparganium 




Vig. 6.— Map of Snyder Bog in Mahoning County. 
Scale, 1 inch = l mile (2.5 cm. = 1.6 km.). 

atrycarpum), arrow-head (SagillaTia latifolia), water dock {Rumex brilannica), shield 
fern iA»pidium= DryoplerU IhelypUrit) , touch-me-not {Impatient bifiora) and 
milkweed {Asclepiaa tuberosa). 

The southern portion of the bog is densely covered with trees. Tamarack is 
the dominant species, and red maple thrives near the outer border. The shrubby 
undergrowth consista of alders (Alnus incana, A. rugosa), poison sumach {Bhut ver- 
tiix), high-bush blueberry {Vaccinium corymbosum), winterberry {Ilex verlicillala), 
silky willow {Salix sericea), chokeberry {Pyrua melanocarpa " Aronia nigra), wild 
black cherry {Pnmvt aerolina), arrowwood (Fiimrnum denlalum) and others. Sev- 
eral of tbcBC rorm almost impenetrable thickets, eBpccially near the edges of the bog 
and at a point almost directly south of the Pine Hill school in section 36. Where 
the stand of the trees and shrubs is dense the ground-cover is principally one of tam- 
arack needles, leaves of shrubs and a few seedlings. In the more open areas the 
follow'ing species are fairly numerous — flowering ferns (Osmunda regalii, 0. cinna- 
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rnomea), chain fern (Woodwardia virginica), manna grass {Glyceria canadensis), 
sedges {Carex tribuloides, C. uulpinoidea), common rush {Juncus effusus)^ occasionally 
a silky willow (Salix sericea) and cushions of sphagnum mosses with prostrate 
bramble {Rubus hispidus), violets and mayflower (Maianthemum = Uni folium 
canadense). 

A number of testborings were made, all of which indicate a well 
decomposed, brownish peat at the 3-foot level, a fibrous, blackish peat 
at the 5-foot level and a finely fibrous, brown peat from this to the 9-foot 
level. Below this the debris is more coarsely fibrous, but again becomes 
a well decomposed and reddish brown peat as the 16-foot level is ap- 
proached. Near the 17-foot level the debris is slightly charged with 
clay which increases in proportion a few inches below. The chemical 
composition of the mixed sample is as follows: 

Analysis No. 60 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 10.01 

Volatile combustible 55.76 61.97 

Fixed carbon 26.14 29.05 

Ash 8.09 8.98 

Nitrogen 2.39 2.66 

Sulphur 0.28 0.31 

Calorific value [ C^^^^i^^ 4370.00 4854.00 

\B. t. u 7866.00 8737.00 

The relatively small percentage of ash and the fairly high thermal 
value are only two of the good qualities of this peat. The well decom- 
posed condition of the debris, which permits its use in various ways, 
and especially its agricultural possibilities, are no less important excel- 
lencies which this deposit possesses. 

GOSHEN TOWNSHIP 

Garfield Bog* — The bog is one-half mile west of Garfield and 
easily reached by means of the Stark Electric Railway. There are 
approximately 200 acres in sections 30 and 31. The area and outline 
are shown on the Lisbon quadrangle of the United States Geological 
Survey. The deposit is not very extensive and the peat is rather im- 
pure, probably on account of the silt and clay which washed in from the 
adjoining hilly country. Cattail {Typha latifolia), bur reed {Sparganium 
simplex), and impenetrable thickets of spirea, willows, buttonbush and 
alders make up the vegetation in the areas not used for pasture. A 
part of the tract is under cultivation. A few isolated specimens of 
tamarack were found in the deciduous woods along the eastern border 
of the deposit. No analyses were made of the peat samples. 

GRBBN TOWNSHIP 

New Albany Marsh* — The marsh is in sections 9 and 16 of Green 
Township about one and one-half miles northeast of New Albany. 
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The area is rather ejctensive, approximating 400 acres, as may be seen 
by reference to the Lisbon quadrangle of the United States Geological 
Survey. High hills surround the swamp along its eastern border. 
Material washed in from these banks and the silt brought in by the creek 
passing through the peat deposit make it of little value for purely com- 
mercial purposes. 

Berlin and Canfield townships have small deposits, but they were 
not visited. 

MEDINA COUNTY 

This county is situated along the northeastern highland which 
divides the water between the Ohio River and the Mississippi, and Lake 
Erie and the St. Lawrence. The eastern half of the county is quite 
rolling and the soil is loamy. The western half is much more level, the 
soil being largely clay. Most of the bogs with the great marshes occur 
on land much lower than any other along the divide and yet many of 
them are drained in both directions. The peat deposits are of various 
sizes and shapes. The larger tracts are ancient finger lakes and cover 
several hundred acres, as, for example, those near Seville in Guilford 
Township, while the smaller ones approximate three to four acres. All 
have been drained and are under cultivation. 

« 

HARRISVnJLB TOWNSHIP 

Garden Islc» — This deposit was originally an extensive shallow 
lake which was completely filled with the debris from the vegetation 
growing upon it. It is today an extensive peat prairie, dry and firm 
enough to support any agricultural crop. It is said that trees, vines, 
shrubs and ferns formerly grew in dense clumps and were characteristic 
of the vegetation in neighboring peat deposits. However, all of the 
area — about 2,000 acres — has been plowed and is now under cultiva- 
tion (Plate VIII, B.). 

The deposit lies south of Lodi along the Millersburg branch of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway. The topography and location are shown 
on the Wellington sheet of the United States Geological Survey. Test- 
borings were made at various places and showed a deposit of peat not 
over three feet in depth over the greater part of the area. The under- 
lying clay is heavy and grayish in color. The surface peat is dark- brown 
and well decomposed. At a depth of three feet and extending down to 
the 5-foot level the material has a grayish brown color, is slightly fibrous 
and contains woody fragments, and seeds of sedges and grasses. The 
digging of ditches has revealed shell marl, but not in large quantities. 

A composite sample gives the following chemical analysis; the fer- 
tilizer constituents are given in table 32: 

8— G. B. le. 
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Analysis No, 70 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ _ 7.53 

Volatile matter _ 51.43 55.60 

Fixed carbon 24.66 26.69 

Ash -- 16.38 17.71 

Nitrogen 2.38 2.58 

Sulphur 0.63 0.60 

Iron 1.24 1.34 

Calorific value ( ^alories _.. 4195.00 4538.00 

\B. t. u 7551.00 8168.00 

While the great body of the prairie is exceedingly fertile, there is a 
remarkable exception in a small tract at a place two miles southeast of 
Lodi and one and one-sixth miles northeast of the office building of the 
Horr-Warner Company." The soil is a peat which, in its physical tex- 
ture, presents nothing to the eye that serves to distinguish it from the 
productive area surrounding it. It is under cultivation, but the crops 
do not grow and the plants arc dwarfed, the yield usually being a 
light growth of weeds. Testborings show at the 3-foot level a coarsely 
fibrous, reddish brown peat which contains small quantities of pyrite and 
darkens rapidly upon exposure to air. A peculiar pungent sulphurous 
odor is very characteristic of the peat from this depth. At the 5-foot 
level the peat is of a darker color shading into a black, well decomposed 
debris. At the 7-foot level the peat is again reddish brown, very com- 
pact but slightly fibrous, with seeds of water plants. Near the 8-foot 
level the peat is grayish in color and contains fragments of wood. The 
debris is underlaid by a sandy clay. The peat from this section gives 
the following chemical analysis: 

Analysis No. 71 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 7.67 

Volatile matter _ 52.56 56.93 

Fixed carbon 19.35 20.93 

Ash - 20.42 22.14 

Nitrogen.. 2.36 2.55 

Sulphur 4.21 4.57 

Iron _ 2.01 2.16 

Calorific value / Calories 3G59.00 3962.00 

\B. t. u. 0586.00 7132.00 

The fertilizer constituents are given in table 32. The difference 
between this sample of peat and that taken in the immediate vicinity 
of the sterile tract is one which is best expressed in terms of soil pro- 
cesses. The physical texture of the peat, as revealed by the testborings, 
clearly shows that this portion of the ancient lake, because of its greater 
depth, remained for a long time open water. Prior to its cultivation, 
it had just grown over with a coarsely fibered mat of grasses and sedges. 
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It is now a well known fact that microorganisms in the soil aid in the 
partial disintegration of a peat mat. During an early stage the organic 
decomposition products are mostly injurious to crops and agricultural 
plants, but in the later stages of the process the peat soil contains nitro- 
genous and other organic substances which can be assimilated readily 
by higher green plants. The soil has as elsewhere every element of 
fertility, and there can be little doubt that the deleterious reducing 
substances of the eariy decomposition phase are the sole cause of the 
sterility encountered. Laboratory methods have shown the presence 
of the organisms, and the fact that the quantity of sulphur and iron is so 
small in the one sample and so excessively large in the other further 
indicates that the conversion of sulphur compounds to hydrogen sulphide 
gas is still going on in the smaller peat tract. A discussion of the soil 
process is given in another chapter (p. 343 ff). 

A deposit of peat of about 600 acres occurs in the central part of 
Granger Township. The area and location are indicated on the Akron 
topographic sheet. The depth and character of the peat were not tested. 

The extensive peat prairie, north and south of Seville in Guilford 
Township, is almost wholly under cultivation. No detailed examination 
was made of the character and the depth of the deposit. It represents 
an ancient finger lake approximately twenty miles in length, extending 
along the valley of the Chippewa River from Medina southward past 
Seville almost to Canal Fulton in Stark County. Chippewa and Luna 
lakes are remnants of this lake. The valley has only restricted areas of 
peaty soil, much of which has an admixture of sandy clay. The survey 
made by the United States Bureau of Soils indicates 5,760 acres of peat 
for the Wooster area varying in depth from 2 to 15 feet.* 

MERCER COUNTY 

The topography of this county is that of a continuous plain with 
the natural slope toward the north. Three successive ridges or belts 
of glacial drift cross the coimty and mark the periodic resting places of 
the glacier in its retreat. North of St. Mary's ridge the surface is flat 
and uniformly clayey. In Black Creek Township, sections 19 and 20, 
is a small shallow peat deposit, less than 300 acres in extent, which is 
known locally as Duck Creek Prairie. Much of the peat cover has been 
burned off from time to time so that the surface is now largely a black 
alluvial-like deposit. 

The portion of the county between the Wabash River and St. 
Mary's ridge is characterized by several prairie-like tracts and marshes. 
The soil seldom shows any gravel and has all the features of the noted 
Black Swamp of which it undoubtedly is a portion. 

'Cainei T. A., and Lyman, W. S., Soil Survey of the Wooster Area; Field 
Operations of the Bureau of Soils, 1904, pp. 543-564. 
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GRANVnXB TOWNSHIP 

The portion of the county south of the St. John's ridge has a notice- 
ably rolling contour. It forms part of the highland known as the 
divide, but until recently contained several large uncultivated cranberry 
marshes. The area is even now subject to inundation in spring time. 
The larger one of the marshes which is in Granville Township forms an 
extended low basin of about a thousand acres, situated between Burkctts- 
ville (Gilbert Station on the Cincinnati Northern Railway) and the 
village of Cranberry Prairie. The peat is a rich, black deposit, fairly 
well drained and wholly under cultivation. 

Several testborings were made on the land owned by J. Muhlen- 
kamp. The surface peat, which shows signs of repeated fires, is dark- 
brown, almost black, in color; it is finely fibrous and becomes a matted 
turf toward the 3-foot level. At the 5-foot level the material is a black 
muck which rests on brownish, fibrous peat. At the depth of 7 feet the 
debris is olive green in color with an admixture of charred peat; the de- 
posit rests on grayish clay which in some places is quite marly. 

The fertilizer value is indicated in table 32; the proximate analysis 
of the composite sample is as follows: 

Analysis No, 81 

Air-dried. MolBture-free. 

Moisture 8.72 

Volatile matter 58.89 64.51 

Fixed carbon 25.66 28.12 

Ash 6.73 7.37 

Nitrogen 2.53 2.77 

Sulphur 0.47 0.51 

Calorific value / ^^1°"^ 4^22.00 4953.00 

\B. t.u 8140.00 8915.00 

A number of testborings were made on land owned by G. Vanden- 
bush, showing a physical texture of the peat very much like that just 
described. Much of the material has been burned off so that the thick- 
ness of the deposit averages only about 4 feet. The chemical analysis 
is as follows: 

Analysis No, 80 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 9.28 

Volatile matter 50.62 55.79 

Fixed carbon 23.37 25.77 

Ash 16.73 18.44 

Nitrogen 2.98 3.19 

Sulphur 1.25 1.38 

Iron 0.92 1.02 

Calorific value / C^'^"^« ^^22.00 4323.00 

\b. t. u 7060.00 7781.00 

It was thought possible that in some places the deposit might be of 
greater thickuess than foimd thus far. Testborings were made, therefore, 
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at various places in sections 25, 26 and 35, but almost everywhere it 
seemed that before long the plow would extend through the well humi- 
fied peat and penetrate the imderiying clay. Fire has undoubtedly re- 
moved the greater part of the accumulation. A mixed sample of the 
testborings gave the following result: 

Analysts No. 79 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 10.23 

Volatile matter 60.02 55.72 

Fixed carbon 21.98 24.49 

Ash 17.77 19.79 

Nitrogen 2.67 2.97 

Sulphur 0.98 1.10 

Iron 0.75 0.84 

Calorific value / C^°"^ 3871.00 4312.00 

\ B. t. u 6968.00 7762.00 

The quality of this peat warrants agricultural exploitation only. 

MIAMI COUNTY 

The general slope of this county is from north to south, with two 
subordinate systems of drainage which carry the water across the entire 
coimty. East of the Miami River the sinrface is rolling; gravelly ridges 
are abundant. The free drainage prevented an accumulation of peat 
on the low lands. On the other hand, the wide scope of land on the 
watershed between the Miami and Stillwater rivers is flat and poorly 
drained. Years ago numerous marshes abounded which were known 
locally as "shaking prairies." The peat deposits of the county are al- 
most wholly imder cultivation. The soil is structureless, compact and 
black in color. It has a per cent, of mineral matter too high for profit- 
able commercial utilization. Tillage, burning, and constant cultivation 
have transformed the peat more or less completely into humus. Mr. 
Hussey in his report of the Geology of Miami County* gives the follow- 
ing interesting account: "Rough sedge-grasses, mosses and kindred 
vegetation flourished in this region, growing and perishing successively, 
until several feet of deep, black soil had been accumulated. At a certain 
time, trees suitable to a wet region, such as elms, soft maple, and shrubs 
such as buttonbush, and finally, bur-oak and ash, began to grow. The 
vegetable material perishing, underwent a process of decay, or rather, a 
process of preservation. The substance of the vegetation broke down 
into a number of compounds, which, situated as they are in moisture, 
do not undergo further decay. This material was arrested in a stage 
of decomposition different from that of the drier substances on the roll- 
ing driftland east of the Miami River. In the case of much of the vege- 
tation east of the river, it passed back by complete decomposition into 

»Geol. Surv. Ohio, Vol, III, 1878, pp. 468481. 
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'thin air," into invisible gases, and left no trace behind. A certain 
other portion was arrested in the process of decay, and forms the mould, 
which, with the clay commingled, constitutes the soil. On this side 
flourish the oaks, beeches, walnuts, sugar maple, with an undergrowth 
of dogwood, redbud, haw, pawpaw, with a peculiar vegetable growth 
which sprung up and perished annually. The most of the growths of 
the east side differed entirely from those in the swampy district of a 
former day, where the deep, fibrous, black soil is found west of the Miami 
River. The moisture retained on the surface has a two-fold influence — 
one to favor a vegetation, as I have said, of a peculiar class, the other 
to prevent its decomposition, in fact, to preserve it. The two classes of 
soils differ in four respects: (1) In the quantity of vegetable substances; 
(2) in the condition they are in as regards the extent of decay which 
they have undergone; (3) in the character of the vegetable substances 
which make up the material, and (4) in the different proportion of clay 
they contain — ^that on the cast being composed largely of clay, while 
very little clay is foimd in the swamp soil." 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

Peat deposits that existed at one period over a large part of the south- 
western and southern portion of the State, either in independent basins 
or in more or less continuous sheets, have been almost completely re- 
moved by the intense denudation which the region subsequently under- 
went. A few small deposits still remain, the largest being the one which 
has lately been found one mile east of Germantown, in section 18 of 
German Township. The topographic features of the area are indicated 
on the Miamisburg topographic sheet of the United States Geological 
Survey. It is a fossil peat bed, exposed in the channel of Twin Creek, 
a tributary of the Miami River. The river valley seems to have been 
deeper formerly than it is at present for it is partly filled with drift, the 
stream no longer flowing over the bed rock. In fact the absolute depth 
of many of the Ohio River valleys has been diminished by the later 
glacial deposits. 

GERMAN TOWNSHIP 

A deep deposit of a sandy clay, blackened by organic matter to a 
depth of several feet from the former soil surface, holds a nearly hori- 
zontal position and shows it to have been marshy in its general condition. 
There are indications that the marsh had a considerable extent to the 
northward and eastward and that the peat bed represents the deeper 
portion of an extensive water basin. A deposit of stratified clay and 
gravel from about 80 to 100 feet in thickness covers the peat bed. The 
constant undermining action of the stream has kept the drift along the 
east bank nearly vertical. Beneath this heavy deposit the exposed peat 
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is found varying in thickness from 1 to 4 feet, but an early geological 
reporti gives the thickness as ranging from 12 to 20 feet. 

The uppermost layers of the deposit contain undecomposed sphagnum 
mosses which arc covered with a fine, silty blue clay. The lower por- 
tions are at first slightly fibrous, and then grade into a well decomposed, 
very compact peat which contains woody fragments. In color the debris 
varies from brown to nearly blackish brown as the bottom of the deposit 
is approached. The peat rests on a bed of fine sand several feet in thick- 
ness, underlaid by clay and gravel. It is said that at the southern 
margin of the deposit a large amount of timber was encountered, "trunks, 
roots, branches and twigs, much of which has been flattened by the 
pressure of the 80 feet of clay and gravel that overlies it. Branches that 
were originally two inches in diameter now afford lenticular sections with 
no more than one-fourth of an inch for the shorter axis, while many of 
the smaller stems have been compressed into ribbons. The berries of 
the cedar {Juniperus virginiana) are abundant in the upper layers of 
the peat. At a point one-half mile higher up the stream, trunks of cedar 
nearly two feet in diameter have been taken from beneath these same 
drift beds and turned to account for fencing posts." 

"The wood is in great part coniferous, but not exclusively so; for 
according to the testimony of intelligent and observing practical men, 
who deem themselves entirely competent to give a judgment in the 
case, ash, hickory, sycamore, together with wild grape vines and beech 
leaves, have been found covered with drift deposits." 

"Two mastodon tusks, each measuring eight feet in length, were 
taken in the spring of 1870, from the northern part of the same drift 
bed to which the peat belongs and at about the same level." 

The following is the chemical analysis of a mixed sample of fossil 
peat from this locality: 

Analysis No. S4 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _._ _ 7.02 

Volatile matter _ _. 24.95 26.83 

Fixed carbon 6.77 6.20 

Ash 62.26 66.97 

Nitrogen 0.86 0.93 

Sulphur _ _ 0.51 0.55 

Calorific value ( S^l^"«« - - ^^^'^ 1619.00 

\B. t. u 2709.00 2914.00 

OTTAWA COUNTY 

The surface of this county is elevated but little above Lake Erie, 
and hence a large part of the shore and the flood plain of the streams is 
marshland. There are approximately 7,500 acres of marsh, the location 

*Geol. Surv. Ohio, Rept. of Progress, Report on Geology of MontgomeryCounty, 
1869, pt. 3, pp. 165-167. 
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of which is shown on the Oak Harbor, Fremont and Put-in-Bay topo- 
graphic sheets of the United States Geological Survey. As in Erie 
County, the accumulation of vegetable debris has been continuous with 
the rise of the water in the lake over a long period of time. The vege- 
tation is one principally of bulrushes, reed grasses, cattail, bur-reed aod 
others. 

With the aid of jetties, piers or crib-work the marshland could be 
easily relieved of its surplus of standing water and brought into an arable 
condition. 

Sandusky County has in Riley Township marshland of a similar 
character. The area, approximately 3,500 acres, is shown on the Fre- 
mont topographic sheet. 

PAULDING COUNTY 

This county, in its entire area is within the **Black Swamp" region. 
The topographic features are those of a broad, level plain. There are 
no peat basins, bogs or marshes. The soil is a retentive clay which re- 
ceived its level surface from the action of the ancient glacial lake that 
formerly covered this and neighboring counties. The area in this county 
remained submerged the longest, and when the surface appeared above 
water again the general character of the surrounding vegetation con- 
sisted of deciduous trees and shrubs. Oak, beech, elm and walnut, sugar 
maple, dogwood, pawpaw, redbud and others invaded the new territory. 
The vegetable mold from the leaf-fall and from decaying trunks covered 
the clay. Burrowing animals, crayfish, insect larvae and earthworms 
which abounded on the undrained plain, brought the lower soil to the 
surface and thus mingled the upper and lower portions to a depth of 
several feet, until today the incorporation of the organic matter with the 
clay soil has imparted to*it a black color and a remarkable fertility. 

PORTAGE COUNTY 

This county, in common with many others that contain peat, is 
located on the watershed which separates the streams flowing into Lake 
Erie from the tributaries of the Ohio River. The surface is formed 
mainly by a sheet of clay with occasional heavy beds of gravel which 
form well defined swells and rounded hills on the northern and southern 
slope of the watershed. There are numerous lakes on the watershed and 
in the basins inclosed by the gravel hills and ridges which are usually 
supplied by subtcrannean springs. Long ago many of these were filled 
by vegetation and now exist as peat prairies, while others show various 
phases of the filling-in process. 

There are several extensive peat deposits of excellent quality in the 
county, and many smaller ones known locally as cranberry marshes, 
huckleberry bogs, blueberry swamps and tamarack bogs. They occur in 
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nearly every township. The fact that Portage County peat ranks high in 
quality and in units of thermal value seems to have been well known, 
since as early as 1869 a factory was established near Ravenna for the 
cutting of peat and putting it into a commercial form. Operations were 
suspended when the buildings were destroyed by fire in 1906. The peat 
in many bogs is frequently underlaid by Chara and shell marl and the 
accumulation of the latter in several localities is large enough for use 
with profit. 

ATWATER TOWNSHIP 

The Atwater Bog* — This bog is about one-half mile northeast of 
Atwater Center. It extends northward for two miles and varies in 
width, averaging about one-fourth of a mile. Its form and dimensions, 
approximating 400 acres, are shown on the Ravenna topographic sheet 
of the United States Geological Survey. Deer and Willow creeks have 
their source in the bog, much of which has been burned over repeatedly. 

Tamarack groves occur scattered here and there with an undergrowth of choke- 
berry (JPyrua melanocarpa «= Aronia nigra), arrowwood {Viburnum dentaium, V. 
nudum), winterberry {Ilex verticillaia), mountain holly {Nemopanthus — Illiciodea 
mucronata), blueberries {Vaccinium corymhosum, V, pennaylvanicum), stemless lady's 
slipper {Cypripedium acaule), wood fern {Aspidium = Dryopteria cristata), and 
others. Cassandra or leather leaf {Cfiamaedaphne calyculata) is not unconmion in 
more open areas and with it are found often sphagnum and polytrichum mosses, the 
prostrate bramble {Rubua hispidus), cranberry vines, sedges {Car ex trisperma), and 
several of the larger ferns such as Oamunda regalia and 0. cinnamomea. Of the de- 
ciduous trees, red maple and black gum {Nyaaa aylvatica) were frequently noted. 

The southern border of the bog is surrounded by an exceedingly dense and im- 
passable thicket, consisting of Viburnum dentatvm and Aronia apeciea. Adjoining 
them toward the outer edge of the marsh are areas densely covered with briar {Ru- 
bua ap.). This condition is attributed to repeated fires. 

The testborings indicate that the deposit is shallow. The debris 
is a reddish brown, coarsely fibrous peat, very compact and extending 
to a depth of 3 feet. It is underlaid by a blackish silty, fluid peat, rest- 
ing at the 4-foot level on a grayish blue clay. A number of testborings 
were made at various places and the composite sample gives the follow- 
ing chemical analysis. 

Analyaia No. 66 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 8.65 

Volatile matter .__ 62.12 68.01 

Fixed carbon _ 23.68 25.91 

Ash _ 5.55 6.08 

Nitrogen _. 2.74 3.01 

Sulphur - 0.25 0.26 

Calorific value ( ^^^^^^^ " ^794.00 5246.00 

\B. t. u 8629.00 9443.00 
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AURORA TOWNSHIP 

Solon Bog* — In the extreme northwest corner of the township are 
approximately 70 acres of peat land, the location and area of which are 
shown on the Chagrin Falls topographic sheet of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey (Fig. 2). The deposit extends into the adjoining counties. 
The vegetation covering the peat^rea consists principally of grasses and 
sedges, cattails, ferns {Aspidium=' Dryopteris thelypteris, Onoclea sensi- 
bilis), sphagnum mosses and occasionally willow thickets. The material, 
which is well decomposed and blackish near the surface, brown and woody 
to a depth of 11 feet, greenish and laminated at the 12-foot level, rests 
upon clay. Signs of fires are not uncommon. The samples taken for 
analysis were lost during transportation. 

Aurora Pond. — This body of water, which is about one mile south 
of the deposit mentioned above, has a border of shallow peat, the exact 
limits of which probably correspond to that of the 1,000-foot contour line 
indicated on the Chagrin Falls topographic sheet (Fig. 2). An almost 
concentric border of water lilies, 10 to 25 feet in width, is the most notice- 
able feature. Pickerel weed {Pontederia cordata) is found well mixed at 
various places with cattail. Along the western portion of Aurora Pond 
the swamp loose-strife, with buttonbush and swamp rose, forms the 
shore vegetation succeeding the water lilies and leading into a bog 
meadow. The most conspicuous representatives of the meadow are wool 
grass (Scirpus cxjperinus), St. John's wort {Hypericum sp.), several ferns 
{Aspidium = Dryopteii8 thelypteriSj Osmunda cinnamomea, Onoclea sensi-- 
bilis), species of SagUtaria and occasionally a clump of willows or of aspen. 
Changes in the water level and fire have undoubtedly caused the dis- 
jointed distribution of the plants, for at other places their arrangement 
and distribution correspond more nearly to the genetically related 
successions spoken of in another chapter. On the southwestern side 
the meadow adjoins a heavily wooded area. Tamarack, hemlock and 
white pine were until recently the dominant trees. Today they occur 
only scattered as members of a bog forest which has for its principal 
species red maple, black ash, elm and some birch {Betula lutea), with an 
undergrowth of alders, dogwood, arrowwood {Viburnum dentatum) choke- 
berry, mountain holly, lizard*s tail, sphagnum mosses and several others. 

A number of testborings were made at various places. The peat 
is not of great thickness; it averages 4 feet and throughout this depth 
is relatively impure. The chemical analysis of mixed sample No. 48 
for this locality has not been received, the material having been lost 
during transportation. 

BRIMFIELD TOWNSHIP 

Brimfield Bog* — Most of the deposit is forested with hardwood 
shrubs and trees. The area and locaHty are shown on the Kent topo- 
graphic sheet of the United States Geological Survey (Fig. 7). The bog 
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is a depression in the drift and averages 12 feet of peat. The latter is 
resting on a cream-colored marl of great purity, varying in thickness 
from 2 to 4 feet. The deposit extends northwest and southwest and ia 
about one and one-half miles east of the Wheeling and Lake Erie Rail- 
road, The total area of the bog, which is not considerable, approxi- 
mates about 200 acres. A creek tributary to the Cuyahoga River has 
its source near the central portion of the bog. 

A number of testborings were made at various places. On the land 
owned by Mrs, B. Bauman, the deposit southeast of the residence is of 




Fig. F.— Map of Brimfield Bog in Portage County. 
Scale, I inch —1 mile (2.5 cm.— 1.6 km.) 



excellent quality. A line of testborings was run in an east and west direc- 
tion across the central portion of the bog beginning near the residence. 
The readings are as follows: 

On the west ride near the border of the bog is a blackish brown, 
well decomposed peat to a depth of 3 feet, underlaid by peaty clay rest- 
ing on sand. About 200 feet farther east the peat is of similar texture 
but slightly more fibrous to a depth of 8 feet; below this is a plastic, non- 
fibrous debris underl^d by 5 feet of cream-colored, fine-grained marl 
with shells, resting at the 15-foot level upon a grayish blue clay. At a 
point approximately in the center of the deposit, and 350 feet east from 
the last mentioned boring, the peat is similar in texture to a depth of 16 
feet. Below this level a greenish brown, fine-grained peat filling was 
encountered. Near the eastern border of the bog the material is also 
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well decomposed but rather fluid at the 5-foot level, compact and dark- 
brown near the 9-foot level, slightly woody at the 11-foot level and 
coarsely fibrous to the 17-foot level. 

The vegetation covering the deposit consists in part of tamarack, much of which 
shows signs of severe fires. There are occasional trees of yellow birch (Betula luted), 
ash {Fraxinvs nigra), oaks (Quercus palusiris, Q. alba, Q. plaianoides [?] ) and elm 
(Ulmus fulva). Among the shrubs and smaller plants were noted alders (Alnus tn- 
cana, A. rugosa), arrowwood (Vihumitm nudum), chokeberry, mountain holly, high- 
bush blueberry, willow (Salix sericea), buttonbush (Cephalanthus occidentalis), june- 
berry (Amelanchier canadensis), dogwood (Camus candidissima, C. stolanifera), low 
blueberry (Vaccinium penntyhanicum), black huckleberry {Gaylussacia resinosa^ 
haccata), tickseed (Bidens irichosperma), partridge berry (Miidiella repens), several 
ferns (Osmunda cinnamomea, 0. regalia, Onoclea sensibilis) and others. 

The land is owned by Mrs. Bauman. The composite peat sample 
No. 62 from the maple-ash-elm association gives the following chemical 
analysis: 

Analysis No, 62 

Alr-drled. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 11.25 

Volatile matter _ 51.15 57.64 

Fixed carbon 27.65 31.19 

Ash ._._ 9.95 11.17 

Nitrogen.. _ 2.08 • 2.33 

Sulphur 0.70 0.74 

Calorific value ( ^alories 4220.00 4758.00 

\B. t. u _ 7596.00 8564.00 

It shows a moderate percentage of ash and a relatively high thermal 
value. 

Two deposits, one of which is a mile south of Kent and the other 
in the southeastern corner of the township, were not tested. They are 
said to be of considerable thickness and of good quality. 

Cranberry Marsh* — This is a typical cranberry bog covering an 
almost circular area of about two acres; it is located in the drift, about 
one-half mile east of Brimfield Station on the farm of Frank Lauten- 
slager. Sphagnum mosses and cranberry vines are the dominant plants 
with several sedges and grasses and a few scattered thickets of high- 
bush blueberry {Vaccinium corymhosum)^ alders {Alnus incana), choke- 
berry (Pyrus = Aronia arbuiifolia), winterberry and low-bush blueberry 
Vaccinium vacillans). Testborings indicate at the 3-foot level a dark- 
browTi, well decomposed peat, slightly fibrous and reddish brown toward 
the 5-foot level, greenish in color near the 7-foot level and resting 
on a very compact blue clay at the 9-foot level. Nearer the margin (with 
Juncus effusus dominant) the peat is more coarsely fibrous. The anal- 
ysis of a sample from this bog is as follows: 
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Analysts No, 63 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 8.41 

Volatile matter 52.75 57.58 

Fixed carbon 25.30 27.64 

Ash 13.54 14.78 

Nitrogen 1.48 1.62 

Sulphur 0.23 0.25 

Calorific value ( ^alories 4581.00 4998.00 

\B. t. u 8246.00 8996.00 

FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP 

'*Eckcrt Bog/' — One of the best illustrations of the final stages of 
bogs is found in a steep-sided depression in Franklin Township about 
5 miles northeast of Kent. The bog is north of Brady Lake near the 
Cuyahoga River and about one mile southwest of the northeastern 
corner of the township. The area is approximately 30 acres. In the 
middle of the bog is an irregular elliptical area, somewhat higher and 
slightly wetter than the general surface, which represents the part of 
the open water last covered. Upon this wetter portion the principal 
plants are cassandra with relatively few specimens of bog rosemary 
(Andromeda polifolia='glaucophylla). Black huckleberry is another 
heath rather abundant in the drier portions of the bog. Cranberry 
vines and sphagnum mosses cover most of the surface, the latter plant 
often in dense conical masses 3 or 4 feet above the ground water level. 
Seedlings and yoimg trees of tamarack occur scattered over this well 
marked central portion. With them in a zone more shoreward are 
several big shrubs such as winterberry, moimtain holly, chokeberry, 
high-bush blueberry and arrowwood beneath the older tamaracks. 
Testborings indicate a dark, reddish brown, sUghtly fibrous peat to a 
depth of 11 feet. Beneath this level the peat is woody, and fallen timber 
is frequently encountered. From the 13-foot to the 18-foot level the 
peat is more coarsely fibrous. The bottom was not reached. 

The growth of tamarack surrounding the central portion of the bog 
forms a well marked zone. It is a dense, almost pure stand with an 
occasional yellow birch (Beivla luted). The undergrowth is largely one 
of the shrubs above mentioned The groimd cover consists of several 
species of orchids and ferns, wintergreen, prostrate bramble, mayflower 
and others. The testborings indicate a depth and a texture of peat in 
all respects similar to that of the more central portion. The bottom was 
not reached. 

Around the tamarack grove and to the shoreward border of the 
depression a number of deciduous trees are dominant. Red maple is 
most abundant, swamp oak {Quercus paluatris), birch {Betula Ivlea) 
and wild cherry with white rod {Viburnum caasinoides) are occasionally 
found. The undergrowth is principally one of ferns; the bog shrubs are 
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rarely of a uniform height or of vigorous growth. Testborings indicate 
10 feet of peat and the underlying material of drift. 

Analysis No. 56 represents peat from several testborings in the 
tamarack association. It shows a very high thermal value aud but very 
little ash. 

Analysis No. 66 

Alr-ibled. UDlstun-tra*. 

Moisture 9.36 

Volatile matter 60.50 66.73 

Fixed carbon 26.84 29.62 

Aflh 3.30 3.65 

Nitrogen J.51 1.66 

Sulphur 0.20 0.21 

Calorific value/ Calorics .„- 4903.00 6409.00 

\ B. t. u 8825.00 9736.00 
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Fig. 8. — Map showing area and location of Mantua Bog in Portage County. 
Scale, 1 inchc-1 mile (2.5 cm.-1.6 km.). 

The depodts in the southwest comer of the township and the one 
about a mile northeast of Kent were not tested. The peat area aggre- 
gates about 300 acres. 

UANTUA TOWNSHIP 



'TIantaa Bog." — This bog is of a still more mature tyjie than the 
one just deeoribed. The location and area are shown on tiie Chagrin 
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Falls and Garrettsville topographic sheets of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey (Fig. 8). Red maple, black ash, wild cherry and elms are 
the dominant trees. 



A list of the undergrowth includes the following species: Chokeberry, moun- 
tain holly and winterberry, azalea (Rhodendron viscosum), high-bush blueberry, 
wild black cherry, arrowwood (yiburnum lentago, V. dentatum, V, nudum^ V. 
cassinoides), dwarf huckleberry {Gaylussacia dumosa), buckthorn {Rhamnus alni- 
folia)j wild currant (Ribes floridum), the flowering ferns, mayflower, star flower 
(Trientalis americana)^ golden thread (Coplis trifolia), sedges (Carex leptalea) 
and patches of sphagnum mosses. Tamarack and yellow birch (Betula lutea) have 
suffered severely from fires and the surface of the bog in several places has been 
lowered from the same cause. In the clearings, cattail, nettle, touch-me-not, fire 
weed {Epilobium coloratvm), spindle tree (Evonymus obovattts), evening primrose 
(Oenothera biennis), virgin's bower (Clemutis virginiana), shield fern, spiraea and 
others are present. 



The thickness of peat varies from a few inches along the border to 
8 feet in the deeper portions. It is of very good quality except that it 
contains sandy layers, probably representing seasons of floods. The 
samples of peat from the portion of the bog covered with deciduous 
trees give the following proximate analysis (for fertihzer value see table 
32): 

Analysis No. 47 

Alr-drled. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 10.40 

Volatile matter 50.48 56.33 

Fixed carbon 23.42 26.16 

Ash - 15.70 17.51 

Nitrogen 2.20 2.46 

Sulphur _ 0.77 0.86 

Calories 4076.00 4550.00 



f Caloric 
\ B. t. u 



Calorific value . _ . ^„„^ ^ ^,^^ ^^ 

7337.00 8190.00 



Randolph, Nelson, Sufl&eld, Shalersville and Streetsboro townships 
contain several deposits, approximately 2,000 acres in all, the area 
and locality of which are indicated on the Kent and Chagrin Falls topo- 
graphic sheets. Except the bogs near Moran, the testborings which 
were made at various points failed to show more than 4 feet of peat. 
The samples were almost half mineral matter and the deposits are, there- 
fore, unsuitable for fuel purposes. This is well shown in the following 
analysis of sample No. 46 from a heavily forested peat deposit 4J miles 
northeast of Garrettsville and li miles east of Nelson. 
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Analysis No. Jfi 

Air-dried. 

9.12 


Moisture-free, 


.__ 36.68 


40.37 


._ 16.51 


18.16 


37.69 


41.47 


1.56 


1.72 


_ 0.39 


0.43 


es 2586.00 


2845.00 


4655.00 


5121.00 



Moisture _ 

Volatile matter _ 

Fixed carbon 

Ash 

Nitrogen _. 

Sulphur 

Calorific value ( S^^°"^ 

\ B. t. u 

RAVENNA TOWNSHIP 

The bogs near the city limits of Ravenna are quite interesting 
and in some respects unique. They are among the first deposits which 
were explored in Ohio for commercial purposes, and are said to have 
given much trouble along the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. On 
the east side of this road, about one mile south of the city limits, a cass 
andra bog is still in fairly good condition, although fires occur here almost 
annually. The list of plants includes, in addition to the dominant 
growth of Cassandra (Chamaedaphne calyculata), thickets of chokeberry, 
winterberry, mountain holly, high-bush blueberry, several arrowwoods, 
alders, huckleberry, ferns and others. The weight of the material used 
for filling in the embankment has broken t^he mat and caused its dis- 
placement. Its rise in several places amounts to from 3 to 6 feet. The 
peat was examined at various points and testborings indicate 17 feet' of a 
well decomposed, slightly fibrous variety. The bottom was not reached 
with the available lengths of the sounding instrument. 

On the west side of the embankment the peat deposit is more ex- 
tensive. Fire sweeps periodically over the area, and hence the growth 
of trees, shrubs and herbs is dense only along the shores of the small 
lake which represents the part of the original basin still uncovered. 

The vegetation around the lake and shoreward to the border of the depression, 
has much in common with that of the other lakes along the divide. The open water 
is bordered by swamp loose-strife; shoreward of this is a meadow-like association 
consisting of shield fern, St. John's wort, sphagnum mosses, bur marigold, water 
hemlock, golden rod (Solidago rugosa) and others. A narrow zone of alders, white 
spirea, wild rose with sphagnum in abundance, follows the meadow. Testborings 
indicate a dark-brown, well decomposed peat, containing a quantity of fallen timber. 
Below the 13-foot level the peat is blackish, non-fibrous, well decayed and rather 
plastic. The bottom was not reached. 

The narrow zone of alders is followed by a heath association similar in char- 
acter to that on the east side of the embankment. Cassandra is relatively abundant 
and occurs with poison sumach, several arrowwoods, buttonbush, spiraea (Spiraea 
iomentosa)j black huckleberry, ferns, sphagnum mosses and others. Trees, such 
as red maple, pin oak (Q. palustris), juneberry (Amelanchier canadensis)j wild 
black cherry (Pru7itis serotina) and aspen, with an undergrowth in part of that of 
the shrubs and herbs just mentioned, form a well defined forest zone toward the outer 
limits of the deposit. The unusual relation of alder and heaths, and the fact that 
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the tall shrub zone is in many places higher than the surface of the heath associa- 
tion, may indicate that severe fires (the evidences of which are seen clearly) 
destroyed much of the peat up to the narrow border near the water where the ma- 
terial was too wet to bum. The portion became the nucleus of the present growth 
of shrubs at the margin of the lake, and in the depression behind it the heaths have 
since established themselves. 

The peat is more than 17 feet deep, somewhat fluid to the 9-foot 
level but below this rather compact. Below the 15-foot level an olive- 
green, layered peat is encountered. The bottom of the deposit was not 
reached. The chemical analysis of the several peat samples is as follows: 

Analysis No. 54 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture. ..- 8.98 

Volatile matter _.. 51.44 56.52 

Fixed carbon 23.52 25.65 

Ash 16.06 17.63 

Nitrogen 2.02 2.21 

Sulphur 0.36 0.40 

Calorific value ( S^»«"^« - ^247.00 4669.00 

\B. t. u 7645.00 8402.00 

The analysis of this sample shows the percentage of ash to be re- 
latively high but the thermal value better than moderate. The sample 
does not seem typical of much of the material of the bog. The quality 
of the peat is undoubtedly better above the 10-foot level. 

PUTNAM COUNTY 

This county holds no peat deposits of economical value. The 
surface is flat and its general slope is toward the north. Much of the 
soil is peculiar to the Black Swamp and consists largely of clay inter- 
mixed with vegetal)le matter. Sand and gravel ridges are found in Liberty 
and Van Buren townships, being in part the shore line of glacial Lake 
Erie. In the depression between them were formerly several wet, 
marshy prairies. The Medary Beaver marsh prairie is a deposit of 
five inches of black peaty soil underlaid by two feet of black clay and an 
unknown thickness of a typical glacial hardpan. Fossil remains of the 
mastodon were discovered in the marsh near the center of section 6 and 
in section 8. All of the peaty area in the county has been cleared, 
drained and placed under cultivation. The material was not analyzed 
on account of its high content of mineral matter. 

SENECA COUNTY 

All of Seneca County west of the Sandusky River belongs properly 
to, and is a portion of the Black Swamp. All east of the Sandusky 

0— O. B. 16. 
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River is high land, and the many depressions in the drift surface are 
filled with peat varying in thickness from a few inches to five or six feet. 
The greater portion of the 70 or 80 deposits are small in area, drained 
and under cultivation. In the northeastern part the deposits rest 
generally upon sand or gravel and those of the southeastern part are 
imderlaid by a sandy or marly clay. The peat deposits of Seneca County 
are distributed among the townships, according to the land survey of 
1846, as follows: Adams, 3; Big Spring 1; Bloom 1; Clinton 6; Eden 3; 
Hopewell 5; Pleasant 1; Reed 8; Scipio 2; Seneca 20; Thompson 14; 
Venice 17. This table does not include deposits less than a few acres 
in area. 

HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP 

On the Mohawk road, one and one-half miles south of Tiffin in 
section 31, on the land of L. Smith are several small deposits of peat. 
The marsh symbol for this area is not indicated on the Tiffin topographic 
sheet of the United States Geological Survey. The bog, about 250 feet 
northeast of the house and the same distance west of the road, has an 
area of two or three acres. Several borings, so distributed as to test all 
parts, disclosed an excellent light-brown, compact, fibrous peat three 
feet in depth, derived principally from sedges. It is underlaid by a 
sandy blue clay. The deposit is tenanted by spike rush (Eleocharis 
obtusa)y bog rush {J uncus effu^us), several species of sedges {Carex sp.), 
marsh fern {Aspidium = Dryopteris thelypteris), several species of knot- 
weed {Polygonum sp.), bushes of meadow sweet {Spircea latifoUa), wild 
rose {Rosa Carolina) ^ and along the southern edge a border of willows. 

Directly east across the road is a deposit of perhaps four acres 
with three feet of peat, covered with water almost the year round. 
Southwest of the Smith dwelling, is a depression approximately six acres 
in area, which contains a deposit of peat. Its form is a narrow strip 
from southeast to northwest. The surface material is fibrous, but sandy 
and firm. To the depth of five feet the peat is grayish brown in appear- 
ance, slightly fibrous and with an admixture of shell marl. At seven feet 
a sandy gray clay is found, underlaid by a blackish clay containing root 
fibers. In various places wood fragments are encountered, giving indi- 
cations of fallen timber. Bog iron ore occurring in irregular patches and 
frequently in marly accumulations is found along the hillsides. The 
origin of these deposits is due in great part to the Hme left from the 
evaporation of spring waters which overflowed the surface. 

It is said that in Herold's Hollow, about a mile south of Tiflin, on 
the Mohawk road is a deposit of seven feet of peat, the first foot of which 
is coarse and fibrous; farther down it is fine and firm, and at the end of 
the 7 feet plastic. The water which accumulates in the hole washes 
the peat nearly all out of the augur. 

About two miles southeast of Tiffin, near the cemetery, is a deposit 
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averaging about one and one-half feet of peat, resting on a soft gray clay 
which is underlaid by limestone. It is intensively cultivated and during 
the past eight years has grown crops chiefly of celery and onions without 
rotation. 

In Honey Creek bottom, in the southeast quarter of section 31, 
is a deposit forming a narrow strip extending north and south and con- 
taining upward of six acres. It is a deposit of fairly good peat; the first 
two feet are firm and slightly fibrous, but from there down to a depth of 
5 feet it is non-fibroU8| impure and fluid. A deposit of shell marl under- 
lies the peat but not in quantity for economic use. 

There is a similar deposit in section 11, Clinton Township, on the 
south line of the former Seneca Indian Reservation. 

BDBN TOWNSHIP 

On the Infirmary farm in the northwest corner of section 5, Eden 
Township, is a deposit of about 20 acres of peat. It forms a depression 
on high land and is traversed by a ditch running in a northwesterly di- 
rection. It produces clover abundantly and is used for pasture. 

A line of testborings was made beginning at a point about 250 feet 
east of section 6, midway in the field, and 400 feet south of the Clinton 
Township line, which disclosed the following texture of peat: 

At a depth of 8 inches below the surface a black, well decomposed 
compact material; at 1§ feet a dark-brown, non-fibrous, compact peat; 
at 3 feet a light-brown, non-fibrous, compact peat; at 5 feet a brownish 
gray, slightly fibrous, somewhat fluid material; at 7 feet a brownish gray 
peat with shell marl; at 9 feet an olive-green, fine-grained, fluid peat; at 11 
feet a blackish green, fluid, peaty clay; and at 13 feet a pulpy, clayey 
peat. 

Testborings nearer the edge of the field indicate a compact, blackish, 
non-fibrous peat, 4 feet in thickness; at the 7-foot level a light, olive- 
green peat, consisting in large part of leaves in layers, is encoimtered; 
at a depth of 11 feet the debris is brown, non-fibrous and underlaid by a 
greenish peat of the same consistency and at the 13-foot level is a black, 
peaty clay. 

In section 6, Eden Township, are a number of small peat accumu- 
lations, with a layer of the debris from ten inches tg two feet in thickness. 
Most of the deposits are underlaid by a sandy clay. 

On Brook's farm on Honey Creek, an early survey records a bog of 
''twenty-five or thirty acres; the soil in the immediate vicinity is peaty 
and the marsh itself is covered with brownish colored water. In pene- 
trating this marsh, a deposit of eight feet of good peat was disclosed and, 
between 8 and 11 feet in depth, was a deposit composed of lime in cal- 
careous mud intermingled with stringy fibres." The writer did not 
visit the place. 
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Extending along Honey Creek into section 7, is the greater part 
of the Van Meter huckleberry swamp. Fire has reduced the deposit to 
a thickness averaging less than two feet and it is now under cultivation. 

■ 

BLOOM TOWNSHIP 

A bog is located one mile south of Bloom ville; the area and location 
are shown on the Tiffin topographic sheet of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. The bog is traversed by a small stream flowing south 
into Silver Creek. Along the edges the peat is blackish brown, non- 
fibrous to the depth of 2 feet, and underlaid with blue clay. At a point 
500 feet from the schoolhouse, in a southeast direction, the deposit is 
slightly deeper. A number of depressions are evidence of former fires. 

About one and one-half miles south of Bloomville and 600 feet east 
of J. E. Miley's house, several testborings were made. They indicate 
at the 4-foot level a dark-brown, fibrous, matted, very compact peat; 
at the 5-foot level, a brown, partly fibrous, somewhat fluid peat; at the 
7-foot level, a light, grayish brown, non-fibrous, plastic peat, which at 
the 9 foot level is underlaid by a blue clay. 

This portion of the bog was only recently heavily forested and an 
examination of the stumps showed that swamp oak and soft maple, 19 
to 27 inches in diameter, had grown here. The eastern border now 
supports a similar flora, but the soft maple is more numerous. Other 
plants are aspen, elm, wild cherry, wild rose and willows. 

BIG SPRINGS TOWNSHIP 

In the southwestern part of this township is a marsh known as 
Big Spring Prairie. It is part of an extensive area about ten miles long 
and from one-half to a mile wide, and has the shape of a horseshoe. 
About two and one-half miles of its length lie in Seneca County, an area 
of about the same extent in Wyandot and five miles of it extend into 
Hancock County. The widest portion of the peat prairie, where it 
curves to the west, is in Seneca. It represents a depression in the drift 
and in the underlying limestone which at one time formed a drainage 
channel, then a lake, later a swampy forest, and only more recently ex- 
isted as a marsh or prairie. It is interesting to note that the deposit lies 
almost entirely within the depression marked by the shore lines of 
glacial Lake Erie. A tongue of this lake, with shore lines almost par- 
allel to each other, extended for some distance eastward. The New 
Haven marsh in Huron County and several other bogs occur in this old 
basin. 

As a lake the area differed but slightly in outline from the present 
prairie. Various testborings indicate that the greatest thickness did 
not exceed 25 feet in Wyandot County, while considerable portions in 
Seneca County were only a few feet in thickness. That this area was 
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a lake in postglacial times is shown by the presence of old lake beaches 
or ridges formed by waves and small billowy sand dunes produced by 
the wind. Similar results are now produced by the action of waves and 
wind in bays and along the shore of Lake Erie. This peat deposit is 
analogous in origin and development to the marshes and bogs of Hardin, 
Huron and Ashland counties, but was sooner drained and brought into 
an arable condition by the more rapid excavation of its outlet by the 
Sandusky River and the Timochtee Creek. 

Centrally, in section 30, Big Spring Township, occur a number of 
sand dunes which were blown up by the winds while the prairie site was 
still a lake. The dunes are located between the Bower ditch on the north 
and the outlet of Big Spring on the south. Bonser,* who studied this 
region with great detail, finds that as a natural stream the Bower ditch 
had eroded a perceptible valley on the ridge to the northeast and had 
doubtless carried a considerable amount of silt into the old lake. The nat- 
ural currents from the Big Spring and those from the south also carried 
along some silt. As these two silt-laden currents encoimtered the sweep 
of the prevailing westerly winds, much of the material was deposited and 
in time formed a sand bar or bank. After portions of this sand bar were 
sufiiciently elevated to remain above the water throughout the year, low 
dimes were formed by the winds. Seeds soon found lodgement and plant 
life appeared. The same currents which transported the silt also trans- 
ported many seeds. The general order of the advance of plant life on 
these dunes resembled that on the dunes along Lake Michigan, as dis- 
cussed by Cowles.' Annuals first appeared, then grasses and sedges 
which acted as binders for the sand and this made possible low dunes; 
shrubs and tree seedlings appeared later. A diversified flora gradually 
established itself, of a character similar to that found today on the minia- 
ture dune area in this section. The dunes were formed principally by 
the southwest, west and northwest winds. The highest portion of this 
area is about 7 or 8 feet above the surrounding level. The humus over- 
lying the dune sand is from six to eight inches thick. The underlying 
sand is very fine but of imknown depth. 



Three of these dunes are wooded. The most abundant trees are white oak 
(Quercus alha), 18 to 40 inches in diameter,shingle and swamp oak (Q. imbricaria, 
Q. palu8iri8)f ebn {Ulmua afnericana)^ 30 to 55 inches in diameter, mi^les {Acer 
saccharinum, A. ruhrum), ash (FraxintLs americana), wild cherry {Prunus sero- 
tina) and cottonwoods {Populus deltoides, P. iremuloides). Underneath the trees 
occur hawthorns (Crataegus 8p,)j red osier {Cornue stolonifera), the common black- 
berry {Rubue villo8U8)t wild grape (Vitis «p.)i climbing bittersweet {Celastrus 
acandens) and smooth sumach (Rhus glabra); as a distinct zone along the edge of 

^Bonser, T. A., Ecological Study of Big Spring Prairie; Ohio Acad. Sci., Vol. 
Ill, 1903, pp 1-96. 

^Cowles, H. C, The Ecological Relations of the Vegetation on the Sand Dunes 
of Lake Michigan; Botanical Gazette, Vol. XXVII, 1899, pp. 95-361. 
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the dunes, these and many others form an almost impenetrable jungle. Bonser* 
states that the dune complex is of greater age than either the north or west dune. 
It is richer in genera and species, and the herbaceous plants are fully four times more 
numerous than on either the north or west dune. 

The depressions between the dunes have a thicker deposit of peat than that 
overlying the dune sand, but various testborings show that it nowhere exceeds 3 feet 
in depth. The depressions are tenanted by grasses (Phleum pratenae and others), 
several species of goldenrods (Solidago sp,) and a few sedges. 

The peat of Big Spring Prairie in Seneca County is relatively 
shallow. At a point 1,000 feet west of the sand dunes and the same dis- 
tance east of the bridge on the county road, the peat is two feet in depth, 
black, well decomposed and compact; it rests on a sandy blue clay under- 
laid by limestone and is under cultivation. North of this point test- 
borings show peat averaging 3 to 4 feet in thickness. 

In the extreme southeastern corner of section 31, and 20 feet north 
of the county road which runs east and west, the deposit is considerably 
deeper. The surface peat is black and granular; at three feet it is fibrous, 
and grayish black in color; at 5 feet a grayish sand is found, intermingled 
with wood fragments. In a few places pockets of a yellow clay occur. 

The deepest deposit was met at a point 50 feet north of the county 
line road on section 32, and 200 feet west of the Hocking Valley Rail- 
road. The field is not under cultivation but is used to a certain extent 
for pasture. The area is hummocky and in places shows signs of fires. 
The shrubby cinquefoil {Potentillafruticosa), swamp rose {Rosa Carolina) 
and several sedges occur here, but not as frequent as in the area farther 
south in Wyandot County. The surface peat is well decomposed and 
dark-brown in color. At 3 feet the debris is slightly fibrous and rather 
wet; at 5 feet it is brown, slightly fibrous and somewhat fluid; at 7 feet 
it is reddish brown, slightly fibrous with a distinct odor of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, — the brass instrument used for sampling the material was 
stained a bluish purple bronze. At 9 feet occurs a peaty sand with shell 
marl which is underlaid by limestone. 

The analysis of a composite sample of peat is as follows: 

Analysis No. 38 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 11.02 

VolatUe matter 60.48 66.72 

Fixed carbon _ 20.96 23.66 

Ash 17.64 19.72 

Nitrogen 3.09 3.48 

Sulphur 1.48 1.67 

Calorific value / ^^'^"«« 3831.00 4306.00 

\B. t. u 6875.00 7749.00 



*Bonser, T. A., Ecological Study of Big Spring Prairie; Ohio Acad. Sci., Vol. Ill 
1903| pp. 1-96. 
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The nitrogen content of this sample is high, but the fuel value is 
moderate on account of the percentage of silt. 

SHELBY COUNTY 

The surface of the county is rolling, sloping gently toward the south, 
and is well drained. Along some of its rivers the soil is largely composed 
of debris made by vegetation which existed as an extensive marsh on 
either side of the sluggish water courses. Several beds of peat, which 
mark the line of the water shed, are found on the upland soils. The 
shallower deposits seem to have been formed by fallen trees and the 
work of beavers. Dams made by these animals have been pointed out 
to the writer at various places. The deeper deposits are in depressions 
in the drift where erosion is not sufficiently effective to drain the basins. 

VAN BURKN TOWNSHIP 

The peat deposits in this township are not extensive but rather 
numerous. In section 10 about 140 acres are reported; in section 14 
about 10 acres; in section 22 about 30 acres. Smaller deposits aggre- 
gate possibly more than 300 acres. It is said that the majority of them 
average at least 10 feet in thickness. The deposits which the writer 
examined occur IJ miles south of Kettlersville in sections 22 and 23. 

Testborings were made on the deposits owned by George Williams. 
The peat is of a more or less uniform consistency, somewhat fibrous, 
light-brown, and contains woody fragments. The average thickness 
in the deeper portions is 12 feet. The sample gives the following chem- 
ical analysis: 

Analysis No. 86 

Alr-drled. Moisture- free. 

Moisture _ _ 16.28 

Volatile matter _ 47.89 57.20 

Fixed carbon 20.48 24.46 

Ash 15.35 18.34 

Nitrogen 2.23 2.66 

Sulphur _ 0.48 0.57 

Calorific value / ^^^^"^ 3570.00 4264.00 

\B. t. u 6426.00 7675.00 

East of Kettlersville, on the Solomon farm, the peat has a thickness 
of 19 feet and is* similar in texture to that just described. The deposit 
rests on gravel. 

Interest attaches to a note of warning by Hussey of the danger which 
threatens the destruction of peat beds when they are too well drained 
for the purpose of bringing them under cultivation.* 

'Hussey, J., Report of the Geology of Shelby County, Gcol. Surv. Ohio, Vol. 
Ill, 1878, p. 455. 
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''Where the peat becomes dry it is porous, light and friable. It requires no 
breaking up to receive the crop, but is only furrowed out to secure precision in the 
rows of com, that it may be worked with the plow. The process of drying must con- 
tinue from year to year where the system of drainage is complete. The result may 
be disastrous if such a bed of inflammable matter is exposed, as it must be, to the 
malice or carelessness of any one who might set fire to it in the extremely dry weather 
of our late summer seasons. Already, imperfectly dried out as the beds are, yet, 
where persons have carelessly allowed fire to catch in the surface of the peat, deep 
holes have been burned, extending doubtless to the undried substratum. No means 
that could be brought to bear in those regions would be effectual in quenching a fire 
in one of those peat beds if they arc once thoroughly dried out. The remedy I would 
suggest is one of prevention — it is to close up the system of drains during the winter, 
allowing the water to stand in them, saturating the beds completely. The drains 
being opened in the spring, the beds of peat would not become fully dried out during 
summer. By retaining moisture, they will bring better crops and be safe from con- 
flagration." 

STARK COUNTY 

The surface of this county is generally rolling, and in its eastern 
portion reaches up to the great watershed between the Ohio and Lake 
Erie. Like most of the other counties which lie on the watershed, that 
part is dotted with small lakes and ponds, several of which were long ago 
filled with peat, while in others the place formerly occupied by the water 
has been much restricted through the encroaching bog and marsh vege- 
tation. The area and extent of the peat deposits for commercial utili- 
zation is not very large. 

CANTON TOWNSHIP 

West of Canton, about one mile, in sections 6 and 7 of Canton 
Township, were tamarack bogs which have been drained preparatory 
to truck farming. The peat is black and well decomposed near the 
surface, slightly fibrous and lighter in color to the 5-foot level, and 
coarsely fibrous to a depth of 15 feet. Below this, to the 19-foot level, 
the accumulation has a greenish color and consists of a laminated peat 
from sedges and grasses. It rests on an olive-green, plastic mud under- 
laid by clay and gravel. The chemical analysis of peat from land owned 
by J. H. Vail is as follows: 

Analysis No. 74 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _.. 10.43 

Volatile matter 51.34 57.32 

Fixed carbon 29.92 33.39 

Ash ._ 8.31 9.29 

Nitrogen 2.64 2.94 

Sulphur __ _ 0.34 0.38 

Iron 0.17 0.18 

Calorific value / ^alories 4330.00 4834.00 

\B. t. u 7794.00 8701.00 
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The percentage of ash is low while the thermal value and nitrogen 
content are moderately high. 

Near Meyer's Lake, northwest of the city limits, the deposits are 
shallow. They seem to occupy part of an old valley between Canton 
and Massillon now filled with gravel and so thoroughly obliterated as to 
give little indication of its existence, except through a study of the records 
from borings made for coal. The valley dates from a time when the 
whole ancient continent stood at a higher level than now. The streams 
then emptied from highlands to sea levels which have long been obli- 
terated. Subsequent depressions and periods of glaciation filled these 
valleys. At a later age, when the water of Lake Erie stood several 
hundred feet higher than now, the line of drainage by way of the Niagara 
was not open and the surplus water flowed into the Ohio River by several 
outlets of which this was one. It connected the valleys of the Cuyahoga 
and Tuscarawas rivers and poured a flood of water and drift across the 
county, obliterating the preglacial drainage channels and leaving here 
and there undrained water basins which subsequently became filled with 
peat. The thickness of the accumulated debris, which is not great, 
varies between 3 and 5 feet. The peat is dark, reddish brown in color 
and well decomposed near the surface, somewhat fibrous below and 
rests on gravel. The vegetation growing on these deposits consists of 
tamarack trees 18 to 20 feet high, with an undergrowth of shrubs such 
as poison sumach, high-bush blueberry, several willows (Salix petiolariSy 
S. Candida), chokeberry, winterberry, scattered patches of leather leaf, 
bog rosemary, pitcher plant, sphagnum mosses, orchids and ferns. 
For comparison the analysis of two samples of peat from this locality is 
given. The points of interest are brought out in the chapter dealing 
with the chemistry of peat. 

Peat sample No. 75 is taken from a tamarack bog owned by G. B. 
Samuels. The area has been under cultivation one year. 

Analysis No. 75 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ _ 8.82 

Volatile matter 49.01 63.75 

Fixed carbon _ _. 30.67 33.64 

Ash _ 11.50 12.61 

Nitrogen 2.55 2.79 

Sulphur _. 0.34 0.37 

Iron .._ 0.18 0.19 

Calorific value / ^^^^^^^ - ^ ^^'^ ^721.00 

B. t. u 7749.00 8498.00 

Sample No. 76 represents peat from a virgin deposit covered with 
tamarack near the portion under cultivation. 
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Analysis No. 76 

Air-dried. 

8.01 


Moisture-free. 


_ 67.06 


62.03 


29.29 


31.84 


._. 5.64 


6.13 


3.11 


3.39 


..._ 0.30 


0.33 


0.16 


0.18 


es 4518.00 


4912.00 


I 8132.00 


8842.00 
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Fixed carbon . _ 
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Nitrogen _. 
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Calorific value / ^^^ 

1^ B. t. u 

In Marlboro Township, sections 5, 6, 7 and 8, about 600 acres of 
peat land are under cultivation. Small deposits, aggregating 100 acres, 
occur in Lake Township, section 14, and in Perry Township, sections 2 
and 11. These and the deposits in Sugar Creek, Bethlehem and Law- 
rence townships near Canal Fulton were not tested. 

SUMMTT COUNTY 

This county as its name indicates, is situated on the watershed 
which separates the tributaries of the Ohio River from the waters drain- 
ing into Lake Erie. The most striking surface feature is the great num- 
ber of small lakes in basins of glacial drift. They form part of 
that series of lake basins which mark the Une of watershed, and which 
has been described in the foregoing counties. Many of the ancient glac- 
ial lakes have been completely filled by the growth of vegetation, while 
others show various stages of the process of peat accumulation. Almost 
every township contains deposits of this kind, some of which are ex- 
tensive and between 15 and 20 feet in thickness. They are known as 
cranberry marshes, blueberry marshes, tamarack bogs, cat swamps and 
peat prairies, according to the character of the vegetation which covers 
the surface. The larger deposits are in the central part of the coimty. 
A few thousand acres, known as "The Plains," formerly presented the 
aspect of a prairie. It was said to be destitute of timber, and covered 
with grasses, sedges, a great variety of plants with showy flowers and 
scrub oak. 

West and southward from Akron, beds of gravel and sand form part 
of a belt which extends through Stark County. They represent an 
old, preglacial, and now partly obliterated valley of the Tuscarawas 
which at one time served as a drainage channel from the lake basin to 
the Ohio. There are many facts which indicate that once a powerful 
current of water flowed from the lake basin to the Ohio through deeply 
excavated channels, over falls and through valleys, and that subse- 
quently part of this channel was dammed up by heavy beds of drift, 
diverting the drainage from the Mississippi system into the lake basin. 
This channel has been referred to in connection with the peat deposits 
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of Stark County. It is referred to here again, since many of the more 
extensive peat bogs of the county mark the line of its southern extension. 

CX)PLBY TOWNSHIP 

Copley Bog. — ^The Copley bog extends through three townships 
in a direction north and south. It embraces about equal portions of 
Copley, Portage and Norton townships. Its length is about 5 miles 
and its width from one-fourth to one and one-half miles. The location 
of the deposit is shown on the Akron topographic sheet of the United 
States Geological Survey (Fig. 9). The area is traversed in its entire 
length from the north southward by Shocalog Run, Pigeon Creek and 
Wolf Creek, and a succession of ponds, designated as Shocalog Lake, 
White Pond, Black Pond, Yellow Pond and Chemical Pond. In many 
portions of the bog there are quite large areas of drift hills, kame-like in 
nature, known as "islands." 

At Barberton and north of the city in Norton Township the peat- 
covered area is narrow, relatively shallow and has lately been contam- 
inated with silt from the embankment of the Akron and Barberton Belt 
line and from Wolf Creek. 

In Copley Township about two miles west of Sherbondy near Akron, 
the deposit of peat is of great depth. A number of testborings were made 
on the land owned by M. Stano, in a field partly under cultivation and 
partly covered with a dense growth of tall weeds (8 to 10 feet high), bog 
plants and deciduous trees. The peat, which is reddish brown and well 
decomposed to a depth of 13 feet contains many seeds of water plants 
and sedges at the 14-foot level. Below this the material is a dark-brown, 
fine-grained filling, but the bottom of the deposit was not reached with 
the available length of the sounding instrument. The chemical analysis 
of the peat sample, from a cultivated portion formerly covered with de- 
ciduous trees, such as maple, ash and elm, is as follows: 

Analysis No, 69 

Air-ilrled. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 11.35 

Volatile matter 60.39 66.85 

Fixed carbon 28.26 31.87 

Ash 10.00 11.28 

Nitrogen 2.41 2.72 

Sulphur 0.81 0.89 

Calorific value ( Cal<)ries 4365.00 4923.00 

\B. t. u 7857.00 8861.00 

The testborings which were made on the land owned by the Peterson 
A Wright Company of Akron indicate a depth and texture of peat of the 
same character as that just described. Through the courtesy of Prof. 
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Fig. 9. — Mi4> Bhowmg Copley Bog in Summit County. 
Scale, 1 inch— 1 mile (2.6 cm.«-I.(l km.). 
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J. W. Ames of the Chemical Department of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Wooster, an analysis of five samples is here added. 
The first three samples represent peat several years under cultivation 
but of' poor crop-producing fertility; the fourth sample is peat one year 
under cultivation, giving good results; the last sample is a similar grade 
of peat four years under cultivation. 

TABLE 3. 
Analyses op Peat and Its Ash. 









Peat samples 


• 




Constituents. 


No. 5302. 


No. 5303. 


No. 5304. 


No. 5305. 


No. 5306. 


Ash _. 


9.66 

0.0056 

3.21 

1.20 

2.04 

2.39 

0.311 

0.299 

0.1594 

3.42 


14.58 

0.0099 

6.18 

0.97 

2.91 

2.87 

0.331 

0.345 

0.3117 

3.24 


9.84 

0.0220 

4.05 

1.03 

2.19 

3.58 

0.361 

0.342 

0.1531 

3.38 


14.38 
0.0332 
5.26 
1.03 
2.44 
3.65 
0.297 
0.469 
0.2956 
3.10 


11.65 


Mn 


0.0515 


SiOt 


4.01 


SOi 


0.88 


FeiO. and AliOi 

CaO 


2.65 
2.80 


MgO 


0.345 


P,0. 


0.337 


K/) 


0.1860 


N 


3.18 







The chemical analyses show but small differences in the various 
grades of peat, and fail to explain the differences in crop production. 
Biological processes are involved which are of the utmost importance to 
the life of plants, and which chemical analysis cannot disclose. The more 
typical features of the correlation must be looked for in a study of the 
physiological effects of the organic decomposition products of such soils 
upon plants and in the factors which affect the decomposition of organic 
matter and limit nitrification in soil. In another chapter the chemistry 
of peat soils in their relation to agricultural plants is discussed (Chap. XI). 

Near the kame-like deposits of drift the peat is naturally more 
shallow. The debris contains much wood, is often in places more coarsely 
fibrous and generally rests on a gray quicksand underlaid by several 
inches of clay, below which in turn is another thick layer of quicksand. 

PORTAGE TOWNSHIP 

The tamarack grove about two miles west of Akron, along the Copley 
road and near the intersection of the Akron and Barberton Belt line, 
is a small remnant of a more extensive bog which formerly covered the 
area. The tamarack bog is a part of Copley bog (fig. 9), but the swamp 
symbol is not indicated on the Akron topographic sheet. Signs of fire 
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are in evidence at several places; much of the area is used for pasture. 
Testborings which were made about 300 feet east of the railroad crossing 
indicate at the surface a compact, black-brown peat, which becomes 
fluid at the 3-foot level, and is again compact, slightly fibrous, with 
fragments of wood to the 9-foot level. At this level the brass sampler 
was tarnished from contact with sulphur gases. The peat is plastic and 
slightly fibrous to the 11-foot level, more compact to the 17-foot level 
and reddish brown and coarsely fibrous below. The bottom was not 
reached. Farther to the east the testborings indicate a thickness of 
15 feet of peat resting on sandy gravel. The chemical analysis of the 
composite sample from this locality is -as follows: 

Analysis No. 68 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 10.54 ^__ 

Volatile matter 64.25 60.66 

Fixed carbon 25.87 28.92 

Ash 9.34 10.42 

Nitrogen 2.67 [2.88 

Sulphur 0.68 » 0.76 

Calorific value / ^*^°"«« ^^'^ 4836.00 

\B. t. u 7789.00 8703.00 

HUDSON TOWNSHIP 

Mud Lake Bog* — This bog and its lake are a part of an extensive 
peat deposit about two miles southwest of Hudson. It lies midway be- 
tween the Akron, Bedford and Cleveland Electric Railway, and the 
Cleveland and Columbus branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
bog has a north and south direction, a length of about 5 miles and a 
width varying from one-fourth to one and one-half miles. The area and 
locality are shown on the Kent topographic sheet (Fig. 10). Much of 
the peat deposit is covered with trees and shrubs. 

The aquatic vegetation borders the open water in more or less distinct and 
concentric zones. The submerged association consists of homwort, bladderwort, 
species of pondweeds (Poiamogeton sp.) and others. It is followed by a zone of white 
and yellow water lilies, among which are several species of floating duckweeds and 
mats of algae. The pioneers of the land vegetation have their most typical repre- 
sentative in the swamp loose-strife. It forms a concentric zone, and shows only in 
a few places an admixture of cattail. Toward the outer margin, a narrow belt of 
meadow-like vegetation shows a variety of herbs such as knotweeds (Polygonum 
sagiitaium), arrow head (Sagittaria «p.), wood mint (Blephilia hirsuta)f willow 
herb (Epilobium coloratum), hairy grass (Agrostis hyemalis), wood reed grass (Cin- 
na arundinacea)f common everlasting (Gnaphalium polycephalum)^ swamp fly 
honeysuckle (Lonicera ohlongifolia) and bluebell (Campanula americana). Adjoin- 
ing this belt is a zone of shrubs such as buttonbush, willows (Salix discolor) and 
dogwood (Cornus slolonifera, C. paniculata) which merge in a succession of taller 
layers with the broad-leaved trees that surround the lake on all sides. The red 
maple, elm (Ulmus fvlva), ash (Fraxinus quadrangulata, F, nigra) walnut and an 
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occasional yellow birch (Betula Ivtea) are the specieB domiDating in numbere in the 
order here given. The undergrowth consists of alders (Ainu* incana), arrowwood 
{Viburnum denlatum, V. tp.), high-bueh blueberry (Vaeciniwm eorymbosam), wild 
cherry (Prwnus virginiana), spicebush {Bemoin aettivale), elderberry f^ambueui 
eanadenaia), various ferns and heaths (Vaccinium penntyhanicum, V. vaeilUtns). 

Several teatborings were m&de in the wooded portion of the bog, 
about 30 feet from the water's edge.- The surface peat is compact, 




p of Mud Lake Bog and Turtle Lake Bog in Summit County. 
Scale, I inch-^I mile (2.5 cm.-1.6 km.). 



dark-brown and well humified; from the 3-foot level down to the 7-foot 
level the peat is woody and fluid. At the 9-foot level the texture of the 
debris is more umformly fibrous, but often woody. Near the 15-foot 
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of this nature. The bog extends from Orwell and Colebrook townships 
in Ashtabula. County south almost entirely across Bloomfield Township. 
One mile east of it is the Ashtabula branch of the Pennsylvania Railway. 




Fig. 11. — M^) showing areft and location of Bloomfield Bog in Trumbull County. 
Scale, 1 inch-l mile (2.5 cm.-1.6 km.). 



The area and location of the bog are shown on the Bristolville topographic 
aheet of the United States Geolo^cal Survey (Fig. 11). The basin is now 
completely filled with peat varying in thickness from one to five feet. 
Depresdona are frequent in which the peat has a greater thickness. The 
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area is severely burned over annually by hunters, and hence most of the 
bog vegetation, which once consisted of tamaracks, various bog shrubs, 
blueberry, huckleberry, cranberry and sphagnum mosses, has been re- 
placed in large part by cattail. 

Several testborings were made at points along the road leading 
from Lockport to Greene and along a line north to Sugar Island, pass- 
ing through the center of the bog. The peat is usually brown and fibrous, 
except near the surface, and often rather woody. The thickness aver- 
ages 4 feet. The analysis of a composite sample from this locality is 
given below. 

Analysis No. 45 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 8.38 

Volatile matter 54.63 59.62 

Fixed carbon 20.74 22.64 

Ash 16.25 17.74 

Nitrogen 2.50 2.73 

Sulphur 0.34 0.38 

Calorific value / C^^"«« ^^^^'^ ^26.00 

\b. t. u 7465.00 8147.00 

Smaller deposits of peat are found in Champion and Mesopotamia 
townships. They are heavily wooded, shallow and contain much 
mineral matter. Of the same character are the scattered areas of peaty 
soil in Howland, Fowler, Johnston, Vernon and Kinsman townships. 
The deposits vary between 80 and 100 acres. 

^ VAN WERT COUNTY 

The general surface of this county is flat. There is a gentle de- 
scent toward the northeast which is however insufficient to drain the 
land freely. The whole county lies in the Black Swamp region, the 
features of which have been described in reports on neighboring counties. 
It was originally densely forested with timber, the species of which are 
mentioned by Winchelh in his report on the geology of the county. 
There were formerly several large marshes in Harrison, Jennings, Liberty, 
Tully and Willshire townships — portions of shallow basins between the 
St. Mary's and the Van Wert morainal ridges. These were continuous 
when the waters of glacial Lake Erie covered all the northern counties 
and reached up to the passes in the divide. One of these is now tra- 
versed by the Miami Canal at the St. Mary's summit. When the 
county was first settled the marshes and prairie tracts were characterized 
by sedges, cattails and similar grasses, and clumps of willow and button- 
bush. 

>Winchell, N. H., Geology of Van Wert County, Geol. Surv. Ohio, Vol. II, 1874, pp. 
314-323. 
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In Tully Township, sections 14, 15, 22 and 23, and also in sections 
30, 31, and 32, a large "shaking prairie," also known as the Bear Swamp — 
is said to have comprised about 18,000 acres. The tract is now under 
cultivation, but much of the original peat deposit has been burned off 
entirely. The portions which remain vary in thickness from six inches 
to two feet. The material of the deeper parts is a dark-brown compact 
turf that crumbles and bums easily, but contains too much ash to have 
commercial importance. The deposit rests on yellow clay. 

"Twenty-seven Mile Prairie," in Willshire and Liberty town- 
ships, is a deposit similar in character and condition to the one just de- 
scribed. The peat samples were not analyzed. 

VAYNE COUNTY 

Wayne County has no special characteristics distinguishing it 
from the counties to the west and southwest. It has in part the table- 
land and the features of the divide which were described for counties to 
the north. Ancient water channels entered the county from the north 
expanding into broad alluvial plains and water basins. The several peat 
bogs and marshes plainly indicate the site of the former waters, several 
of which are finger lakes. The larger peat deposits are near Orrville 
and Fox Lake in Baughman Township, and near Creston in Canaan and 
Wilton townships, extending almost to Canal Fulton in Stark County. 
The smaller bogs and marshes are confined to Clinton, Franklin, Plain, 
Sugar Creek and Wooster townships. When the county was first settled 
there were extensive tracts thickly covered with plants belonging to the 
bog meadow association and with bog heaths such as leather leaf, bog 
rosemary, huckleberries and other low shrubs from three to four feet in 
height. Tamarack, pine, spruce and several tall bog shrubs and many 
deciduous trees were commonly found in abundance near the borders 
of the bogs. 

BAUGHMAN TOWNSHIP 

Orrvflic Bog* — The location of this finger lake peat deposit is 
one and one-half miles east of Orrville along the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The swamp symbol is not given for this or any other one of the 
several deposits on the Wooster and Massillon topographic sheets of the 
United States Geological Survey. Almost all of them are now well* 
drained and under cultivation. A considerable number of testborings 
were made on the land of the Brenneman-Eyeman Company. The 
deeper portions of the deposit consist of fibrous peat, which is grayish 
brown in color near the 3-foot level, reddish brown to the 7-foot level, 
somewhat wet and containing fallen timber and similar wood fragments 
at the 9-foot level, and compact light-brown and non-fibrous toward the 
11-foot level. The deposit rests on blue clay. Li the shallower por- 
tions of the basin the peat is dark-brown in color, only slightly fibrous 
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and otherwise well humified on account of cultivation. For comparison 
the chemical analyses of three samples from this locality are given below. 
Peat sample No. 67 is a mixed sample taken every two feet to the 
10-foot level. The area is now under cultivation for onions. 

Analysis No. 67 

AlTHlried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 7.00 

Volatile matter 67.50 61.83 

Fixed carbon 25.28 27.20 

Aah 10.22 10.97 

Nitrogen 2.78 2.97 

Sulphur 0.74 0.81 

Calorific value ^ ^^^^"^ ^^'^ ^782.00 



{Caloric 
B. t. u 



8003.00 8608.00 



Sample No. 68 represents peat from the first foot below the surface 
layer. It is a coarsely fibrous, reddish brown variety from an area 
which is now being brought under cultivation. 

Analysis No, 68 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 7.44 

Volatile matter 68.56 63.29 

Fixed carbon 29.78 32.14 

Ash 4.22 4.57 

Nitrogen 2.05 2.22 

Sulphur 0.27 0.27 

Iron 0.20 0.23 

Calorific value / C^^^"^« ^^^^-^ ^^^^^ 

\ B. t. u 8854.00 9569.00 

Sample No. 69 is also peat from the first foot below the surface 
layer^ but from an area which has been under cultivation for some time. 
It is well humified and almost black in color. Originally it had, to a 
certain extent, the characteristics of sample No. 68. 

Analysis No, 69 

Air-dried. MolBtore-free. 

Mobture 7.60 

Volatile matter 53.35 67.73 

Fixed carbon i 24.09 26.08 

Ash 14.96 16.19 

Nitrogen 2.40 2.69 

Sulphur 0.38 0.42 

Iron 1.28 1.38 

Calories 4250.00 4600.00 



f Caloric 
\ B. t. u 



Calorific value , _ _^„ ^^ ^.^^^ ,^ 

7650.00 8280.00 

The analyses and the fertilizer value of these samples (table 32) are 
discussed with greater detail in Chapter XI. 
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Fox Lake* — ^This deposit is three miles south of Warwick along 
the Fox spur of the Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Railway. Its 
area and location, in sections 1 and 12, are shown on the Massillon 
topographic sheet. The vegetation is mostly of the typical tamarack 
and heath bog type, with high-bush blueberry, cranberries in great 
abundance and a shore vegetation around the open water of the lake 
consisting primarily of cattails. Severe fires have brought about many 
changes in the original distribution of the plants. A description of 
the former vegetation of this locality, as well as of the other bog areas 
now under cultivation, may be found in the "History of Wayne 
County," edition of 1878. 

A number of testborings were made, which indicate a thickness 
varying from 3 feet or less along the shallower portions to more than 12 
feet of peat in the deeper parts of the deposit. The material is fibrous, 
brown in color and fairly well decomposed. Peat sample No. 77 is 
from the deeper portions of the area which supports tamarack trees and 
an associated undergrowth. An analysis of the fertilizer value of this 
sample is given in table 32: 

Analyais No, 77 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 7.27 

Volatile matter 61.60 66.44 

Fixed carbon 27.49 29.63 

Aah 3.64 3.93 

Nitrogen 2.13 2.30 

Sulphur 0.23 0.24 

Calorific value ^ C^^"«« ^712.00 6082.00 



{Caloric 
B. t. u 



8482.00 9148.00 



Sample No. 78 represents various testborings in the tamarack- 
covered, shallower portions of the bog, very little of which is under 
cultivation. 

Analysis No, 78 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Mobture 8.99 

Volatile matter _ 50.63 54.46 

Fixed carbon 23.28 25.02 

Ash 10.08 20.62 

Nitrogen 2.24 2.41 

Sulphur 0.83 0.89 

Calorific value / C^^"^ ^««> ^^^'^ 

\B.t. u 7324.00 7875.00 

Both of the samples analyzed show 'a high nitrogen content, but 

the percentage of ash in the last is too high for commercial utilization. 

West and south of Wooster is a level-floored valley, the bottom 
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of which contains a black carbonaceous soil of a peaty nature. Hubbard > 
recognizes this as one of a group of finger-lake basins in northeastern 
Ohio. 

About one mile northeast of Big Prairie station in the southwestern 
portion of the county, the floor of another finger lake is easily recognized. 
Ditches and excavations near the Pennsylvania Railroad indicate in 
places rather extensive peat deposits on this lake bottom. At several 
points layers of fine sand and clay occur in the peaty area. The amount 
and purity of the peat were not determined. 

WILLIAMS COUNTY 

The topography of the county is generally rolling. Marshes and 
bogs abound on the surface of the unmodified drift, for the county is 
divided into two somewhat marked soil provinces by the shore line of 
glacial Lake Erie. Two ancient lake beaches, only one of which is well 
marked, cross in a northeast and southwest direction, just east of the 
St. Joseph River. West of the upper beach the surface consists of un- 
modified glacial clay with enough sand to render it permeable. Swales 
and water basins without natural drainage are relatively frequent. East 
of the upper beach and the second lake ridge near it, the surface pre- 
sents the features of the Black Swamp, — a plain of rich, friable clay 
loam, entirely free from gravel and stones and derived from the glacial 
clay. The general slope is to the southeast, and the descent is gentle 
and uniform throughout. 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the tamarack bogs 
are west of the St. Joseph River in St. Joseph, Florence, Superior and 
Madison townships. Crossing the ancient beach to the more level 
country eastward the bogs with the exception of the strip of peat be- 
tween the lake ridges, are occupied by elm, red maple and black ash 
instead of tamarack. 

Shell marl is found mingled in all proportions with clay but it 
occurs only in small quantities. It is said that beds of bog iron-ore have 
been found interstratified with the marl. 

As yet none has been encountered of sufficient magnitude and 
quality for commercial purposes. 

St* Joseph Township. — Much of the peat soil in this township 
has been destroyed by fire. Testborings were made in section 8 on 
the land owned by J. McCurdy and F. Cornell, north of the Wabash 
Railway. The deposit is largely a cranberry-sphagnum peat and is 
now under cultivation. It is matted, fibrous and light-brown from near 
the surface to a depth of 4 feet. Below this the peat is quite plastic 
and rests on blue clay at the 7-foot level. On the farm of Mr. Cornell 

'Hubbard, G. D., Ancient finger lakes in Ohio. Amer. Jour. Sci., Vol. XXV, 
1908, pp. 239-243. 
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there are pockets of greater depth. Fallen timber is frequently en- 
countered, and at the 9-foot level the accumulation is a peaty marl, 
light olive-green in color, which rests on blue clay at the 13-foot level. 
In and near the tamarack groves the material is shallow, the soil in some 
places consisting almost entirely of peat ashes mixed with clay. The 
thickness of the accumulation varies greatly, on account of its destruct- 
ion by fires, so that an estimate of its amount is impracticable. There 
can be no doubt, however, that it would supply the demand for local 
uses. 

FLORENCE TOWNSHIP 

Southwest of Edon the early county survey indicated a tamarack 
bog three miles long and one-half mile wide. Most of it is under culti- 
vation except an area in section 30 containing approximately 300 acres 
of an impassable tamarack bog. The trees are in an excellent condi- 
tion, occurring, however, in scattered groves. 

A number of testborings were made in section 30 on the farm of 
H. Kline in a cleared tract along the border of the bog. The peat is 
flaky, matted, rather coarsely fibrous and of a light brown color. It 
appears to be a cranberry-sphagnum variety, and ranges in thickness 
from 3 to 5 feet, resting on 2 feet of sand with blue clay below. The 
analysis of sample No. 33 is as follows: 

Analysis No. SS 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ 10.12 

Volatile matter 67.17 63.61 

Fixed carbon 20.98 23.34 

Ashes 11.73 13.05 

Nitrogen 2.37 2.63 

Sulphur 0.26 0.29 

Calorific value ^ ^^^^^^^ 4167.00 4636.00 



r Calorie 
\ B. t. u 



7501.00 8345.00 



In the tamarack bog northwest of the barn the first 3 feet of peat 
are compact and well decomposed. From the 5-foot to the 13-foot level 
the material is very watery, finely fibrous, with fragments and trunks 
of fallen timber. The bottom was not reached with the length of the 
sampling instrument. 

The vegetation seems to grow on a peat mat of not more than 4 feet in thick- 
ness, and over a kettle hole of great depth. Tamarack is the dominant tree, but 
red maple is almost equally numerous. The undergrowth is the usual one, contain- 
ing poison sumach, alders, winterberry, chokeberry, mountain holly, high-bush blue- 
berry, black huckleberry {Gaylussacia resinosa = haccaia), saplings of black ash, red 
elm and oak (Quercus bicolor^ platanoides) y various ferns, and sedges (Carex lepta- 
lea^ C. slipala, C. lurida) and hummocks of sphagnum mosses. Willows and aspens, 
with dogwoods and others, prevail in the burnt areas near the tamarack groves. 
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The following chemical analysis is that of a mixed sample from the 
locality. 

Analysis No. 34 

▲ir-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 10.41 

Volatile matter 53.70 59.94 

Fixed carbon 25.09 28.01 

Ash 10.80 12.05 ' 

Nitrogen.. 2.62 2.93 

Sulphur 0.30 0.34 

Calorific value / ^alories 4247.00 4740.00 

\B. t. u 7645.00 8532.00 

From four to five hundred acres of peat largely under* cultivation 
are found scattered over sections 28 and 29, but nowhere was a thick- 
ness of more than 3 or 4 feet found. The borings show that the vege- 
table debris is mixed with at least 35 per cent, of clayey material. 

Almost in the center of section 29 occurs a bog which seems to have 
been left undisturbed for some time. It occupies a depression not more 
than 3 acres in area and is surrounded by low hills. The center of the 
basin is occupied by cranberries and sphagnum mosses together with the 
buckbean and pitcher plant. Cotton grass and other sedges and grasses 
were not noted. Young tamarack trees and saplings of red maple 
occur near the outer border and are completely surrounded by a forest 
of red maple, black ash and elm. 

SUPERIOR TOWNSHIP 

About one mile southeast of Montpelier, along the Wabash Rail- 
road and south of it, is a peat deposit of about 120 acres. Twelve to 
fifteen years ago it was a cranberry marsh and tamarack bog, but now 
most of it is under cultivation. A number of testborings were made on 
the truck farm owned by A. G. Chapman. The peat is generally non- 
fibrous and dark in color along the border, varies in depth from 6^o 12 
feet and rests on blue clay. In the deeper portions near the 7-foot level 
the material is usually fibrous and very fluid. Near the 11-foot level 
fragments of wood and roots of trees are encountered, but at the 13-foot 
level the peat is olive-green, finely grained and compact. 

On the truck farm owned by J. S. Underwood more than a dozen 
borings were made, so distributed as to test the portion of the bog south- 
east of the residence and along a line parallel with the railroad and at 
right angles to it. For some distance from the border of the bog the 
peat is dark-brown, slightly fibrous and scarcely more than 4 feet thick. 
It rests on a blue clay, but frequently the instrument brought up sand and 
fragments of black shale. In a few places a layer of angular stony gravel 
was found above the blue clay. As the deeper portions of the deposit are 
approached, the surface peat is more coarsely fibrous and mat-like in tex- 
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ture. From the 3-foot level to a depth of 4 feet the material is light- 
brown, fibrous and rather fluid. Near the 7-foot level fragments of wood 
are encountered. At this depth the peat has a low temperature, is 
rather fluid and has a decidedly sulphurous odor. From the 9-foot level to 
a depth of 13 feet the debris is more compact and less fibrous. At several 
places the bottom was not reached below the 13-foot level, while in other 
parts an olive-green, fine-grained peat was encountered at this depth. 

The following is the analysis of a mixed sample consisting largely of 
cranberry-sphagnum peat from this locality. 

Analysis No. 90 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture- _ _ _ 8.38 

Volatile matter 64.16 70.02 

Fixed carbon 18.55 20.26 

Ash _._ 8.91 9.72 

Nitrogen 3.08 3.36 

Sulphur 0.22 0.24 

Calorific value ( C^^«"«« - " - ^^'^'^ ^^^2.00 

\B. t. u 8167.00 8914.00 

In nitrogen content and in thermal value the deposit is of a high 
grade and would warrant extensive development. 

MADISON TOWNSHIP 

Little is left of the bogs and peat deposits which are said to have 
been extensive in the early pioneer days. Most of them have been 
burned over, and are now under cultivation or used as pasture. Two 
and one-half miles northwest of Pioneer, testborings were made in 
the tamarack bog owned by Mrs. R. Brown. The deposit has an area 
of about 40 acres most of which is heavily wooded. Tamarack and 
red maple are the dominant trees with an undergrowth of bog shrub. 
The greatest thickness of the deposit is 9 feet. The peat is dark-brown 
and rather fibrous below the 2-foot level. A greenish brown, non- 
fibrous variety is found near the 7-foot level and passes below into a 
marly peat. The deposit is underlaid by a bluish, sandy clay. 

The following is the chemical analysis of a mixed sample, No. 65, 
from this locality. 

Analysis No. 66 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture 12.01 

Volatile matter 56.69 64.43 

Fixed carbon 14.58 16.56 

Ash 16.72 19.01 

Nitrogen 2.14 2.43 

Sulphur 0.46 0.53 

Calorific value / C^»«"^« - ^^^.00 4947.00 

B. t. u 7834.00 8905.00 
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The percentage of ash is somewhat high and the thermal value 
moderate for commercial purposes, but the deposit may possibly prove 
valuable for local use. 

West of Pioneer about 4J miles are scattered areas of peat, mostly 
cleared, burned over or in use as pasture. The deposits are rarely more 
than a few acres in extent. The larger deposit, whose owner could not 
be determined, has a thickness varying between one and 7 feet. The 
peat is very compact, chocolate-brown, slightly fibrous near the surface, 
and well decomposed but rather fluid to the 7-foot level. The samples 
give the following results: 

Analysis No. 63 

Alr-drlcd. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ __ 9.09 

Volatile matter _. ..._ 56.56 62.21 

Fixed carbon _. 27.45 30.20 

Ash .-_ _.. 6.90 7.59 

Nitrogen 1.34 2.03 

Sulphur ___ _ _._ 0.19 0.21 

Calorific value / ^alories _ 4743.00 5216.00 

B.t.u 8537.00 9389.00 

The material is low in ash and of high thermal value and is worthy 
of careful consideration. 

WOOD COUNTY 

The surface of this county is broadly undulating, presenting little 
diversity with the exception of a few sandy knolls and ridges. It holds 
no extensive peat deposits. The soil is in large part a heavy clay. An 
area of prairie occupied the more elevated part in the northern and 
central portions between the Portage and the Maumee rivers. The 
map, accompanying the report of 1874 on the Geology of Wood County 
by Winchell,* indicates the extent and location. Before artificial drain- 
age was resorted to, these tracts, spreading not infrequently over areas 
of several thousand acres, were covered in spring with standing water 
and clothed only with a growth of grasses and sedges. Today the 
vegetable matter is largely a well humified black muck, and averages a 
thickness less than one foot. 

A number of peat deposits under cultivation were observed south of 
Bradner in Montgomery Township and along the Hocking Valley Rail- 
road. The area is traversed by low sandy ridges between which the 
peat lies in basins that were formerly a chain of small lakes and ponds. 
Underneath the peat is a blue clay intermixed more or less with sand. 
The peat is light-brown, somewhat fibrous and below the surface layer 

*Winchell, N. H., Geology of Wood County, Geol. Surv. of Ohio, Vol. II., pp. 
368-386. 
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only sparingly decomposed. In thickness the deposits vary from 2| to 5 
feet. The relatively small areas did not seem to call for a closer in- 
spection with reference to their commercial utility. 

It is reported that in Weston, Plain, Liberty and Milton townships, 
marl has been found. 

WYANDOT COUNTY 

Wyandot County has several extensive peat deposits which were 
formerly grassy plains, but never forested. Like many other depressions 
in Ohio, they are on the higher levels, near the great watershed and 
give rise to some of the tributaries of Tymochtee Creek. The marshy 
plains were once the sites of lakes, which later became converted into 
peat deposits by the slow accumulation of debris from plants growing 
from the bottom and from the shores of the lakes and gradually filling 
the basins by their growth and decay. 

The more extensive of the deposits is near Carey in Crawford Town- 
ship. The accumulations near Wharton in Richland Township, those 
in the southeastern part of Miffin and the southwestern part of Pitt 
townships have been mostly burned off to the clay subsoil. The cran- 
berry marshes in Crane and Jackson townships are of less extent, yet 
in many ways analogous to Big Spring Prairie. 

CRAWFORD TOWNSHIP 

Big Spring Prairie* — Within the city limits of Carey and north 
and west of it, extending largely into Seneca and Hancock counties, 
is the marsh known as Big Spring Prairie. It is an extensive area from 
10 to 12 miles long and from one-half mile to one mile wide, having the 
shape of a horseshoe. The area of the part within Wyandot County is 
enclosed by two ridges of Niagara limestone, rising to a height of from 
40 to 50 feet. The included portion, which is about 2§ miles long and 
about one mile wide, is drained in opposite directions. Spring Run 
drains the deposits into the Sandusky River, and "The Outlet'' into the 
Blanchard. The narrowest and deepest portion of the deposit is in 
this county. 

Originally the marsh represented a depression in the limestone, 
probably as a preglacial drainage channel or an old river valley. A 
tongue of glacial Lake Erie extended far into the eastern part of the 
county, and the old beach lines undoubtedly constituted the northern 
and southern boundary of this depression. The accumulation of drift 
around it made this a deeper basin which at one time formed a lake, 
but later became converted into a swampy forest, and only more recently 
formed a grassy prairie. As a lake it differed but slightly from the 
present marsh. Testborings indicate that the greatest depth does not 
exceed 30 feet, while the portions within Carey and the north end of the 
area near Springville in Seneca County measured only a few feet. 
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That this area was a lake in postglacial times is shown by the 
beaches and sand dune soccurring in section 30 of Big Spring Township, 
in Seneca County. The layer of clay which is found overlying the sand 
indicates that the valley was occupied for some time by very slow mov- 
ing water, for only such conditions favor the deposition of the fine mud 
and a growth of aquatic plants. Soon after the waters subsided a 
shallow layer of peat accumulated over the clay bed of the lake; later 
tree seedlings established themselves and a forest began to flourish, 
where within the memory of man only a typical marsh existed. This is 
known by numerous tree trunks which were encountered while workmen 
were digging ditches. A glance at the description of the testborings 
given below corroborates this view. The diameters of the trunks vary 
from 6 inches to 3 feet. The tree remains were found in some places 
near the surface of the peat, while in other portions of the prairie they 
were found at a depth of 4 and 6 feet. The identity of the several 
species has not been determined. This forest was destroyed by ob- 
structions of the natural outlets. Beaver dams were probably the 
most common agent in the sudden rise of water level, for indications still 
exist showing that not one but a series of such dams were constructed 
along the area, so that very extensive surfaces came to be covered per- 
manently with water. The trees were killed and fell over and the basin 
became filled and covered with the accumulation of the annual growth of 
aquatic plants, sedges, grasses and heaths. Within the peat the horns 
of elk are said to have been found. 

Until recently, it formed for miles a marsh tenanted mostly by sedges and 
marsh grasses, while the drier portions were natural meadows or distinct heath so- 
cieties, the latter possessing species quite characteristic of peat bog associations; 
namely: shrubby cinquefoil {Potentilla fruticosa)^ bog rosemary (Andromeda po- 
lifolia = glaucophyUa)f swamp birch (Betula pumila), and marsh fern (Aspidium 
■= Dryopteris thelypteris). Less frequently found, are the swamp rose (Rosa Car- 
olina) , poison sumach (Rhus vernix) and the buttonbush (Cephalanthus occideTV- 
talis). In a few places, orchids (Calopogon pulchellus) were noted, a silent witness 
of the character of the former conditions and plant societies. It is interesting to 
report that in the heath-covered areas, the stinging nettle (Urtica gracilis) is very 
common, and has a rank growth (5 to 7 feet) on the roadsides crossing the prairie, 
but does not seem to attain a height greater than one foot when growing upon the 
peaty areas. It is, moreover, the only weed which occurs in moderate quantities 
among the plants of the heath society. 

*'Big Spring Prairie*' supported various plant associations prior to the degree 
of cultivation now followed. These varied with the nature and character of rela- 
tive elevation, proximity to drains and ditches, exposed outcrops, effects of fires and 
the reversion to marsh conditions. An account of the flora is given by Bonser in 
the reference cited (page 117). 

When thrown open to settlement in 1833, the prairie was covered with water 
for the greater portion of the year. It is now drained, and, with the exception of a 
few tracts of "unproductive'* heath fields, almost wholly under cultivation. In the 
drained areas the loosely textured, fibrous peat settled into a firmer, compact de- 
posit. The extent of this movement is shown in the vicinity of Carey by several 
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trees with exposed roots. But especially convincing is a large bowlder, resting on 
drift clay and located in the northeast comer of the city limits of Carey. A dark 
band along the side of the rock near the top marks the old marsh level. The portion 
above the band is old and exceedingly weatherworn, while the portion below has a 
clean and bright surface. The drop in level of this part of the peat deposit is fully 2} 
feet. Borings around the bowlder and at points so distributed as to test various 
parts of the field, have shown a thickness of peat less than one foot; the well decom- 
posed black muck is underlaid by a peaty clay of a few inches in thickness. This is 
followed by a fine gray sand resting on the native Niagara limestone. 

• 

Northward from Carey the peat becomes deeper and is of better 
quality. This is shown by the following testborings which were made 
along a line across the prairie and then at right angles on the Walter's 
farm about a mile and one-half north of Carey. This portion is in the 
northwestern part of section 8, Crawford Township, along the 820-foot 
contour line of the "Upper Sandusky" sheet of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. The field is not in cultivation, very hummocky and ten- 
anted by heaths, of which the shrubby cinquefoil (PoterUiUa fnUicosa) 
predominates. The remaining plants are the marsh shield fern {Aspi^ 
dium thelypteris) and dwarfed specimens of the stinging nettle (Urtica 
gracilis). Near the margin of the prairie at the 1-foot level the peat is 
dark-brown, compact and slightly fibrous; at the 3-foot level the debris 
is grayish blue, and consists of a sandy clay slightly gravelly below, 
with fragments of root fibers; at a depth of 3| feet, limestone was en- 
countered. 

At a point 200 feet east of the above testboring and 70 feet south of 
the road, the peat has a thickness of from 3 to 5 feet; the debris is dark- 
brown and non-fibrous; at the 7-foot level the instrument brought up a 
fine-grained peaty sand which is underlaid by a blue-gray sand with 
fragments of root fibers. At the 8-foot level limestone was encountered. 

At a point 600 feet east of the first testboring and 75 feet south of 
the road, the surface soil is a dark reddish brown, granular peat, chang- 
ing at the 3-foot level to a fibrous, brown material. Near the 7-foot 
level the peat is somewhat plastic and fallen timber is frequently en- 
countered. The underlying 4 feet is similar in character; at the 12-foot 
level the debris is underlaid by gray sand resting on limestone. 

The chemical analysis of a mixed sample from this locality is as 
follows: 

Analysis No, 56 

Air-dried. Moistiin-Tree. 

Moisture 10.63 

Volatile matter 61.19 67.25 

Fixed carbon 25.11 28.14 

Ash 13.07 14.61 

Nitrogen 2.67 2.98 

Sulphur 1.02 1.13 

Calorific value /^^^"^ — - ^^^'^'^ ^^'^ 

\ B. t. u 7483.00 8378.00 
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A number of borings were made at points located centrally in the 
peat prairie and near the Bower ditch. The character of the peat is 
similar to that just given, except that the thickness of the deposit 
averages 14 feet. Mixed sample No. 36 represents the analysis from 
that portion of the deposit. The samples were collected every two feet 
in depth to the 11-foot layer, below which the material was rejected. 

Analysis No, 36 

Air-dried. Mototure-free. 

Moisture 10.36 

Volatile matter 61.14 67.04 

Fixed carbon 26.35 29.41 

Ash 12.16 13.66 

Nitrogen 2.64 2.84 

Sulphur 1.28 1.43 

Calorific value ( Cal<>rie8 4^.00 4712.00 

\ B. t. u 7603.00 8482.00 

Johnson^s Celery Farm* — This farm, a portion of Big Spring 
Prairie, is located in section 5 about two miles north of Carey. It was 
brought under cultivation in 1891. Prior to the breaking of the virgin 
soil the peat was tenanted by various species. 

The shrubby cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa) predominated in some portions, 
while at other places reed grasses and sedges (Phragmites communis, Car ex sp,) and 
herbaceous plants (Solidago riddellii, S. ohioensis, S, canadensis, Aspidium « 
Dryopteris ihelypteris, Verbena hastata, Lobelia kalmii) were found. Closer to the 
ditches were willows (Salix myrtilloides «= pedicellaris, S, Candida, S. rostrata, S. 
lucida) and other shrubby plants such as birch and poison sumach (Betula pumila, 
Rhus vernix). 

Several testborings were made of which the following are typical 
examples. The samples were taken at points east of the Bower ditch 
and north of the road extending east and west. The surface peat is a 
dark-brown, fibrous material; at the 3-foot level the material is brown, 
compact, coarsely fibrous and rather wet toward the 7-foot level. Near 
the 9-foot level the peat is fluid and contains quantities of shell marl. 
Wood fragments and fallen timber were encountered only toward the 
margin of the deposit which rests at the 14-foot level upon 4 inches 
of gray sand underlaid by limestone. 

It is interesting to note that here as elsewhere, limited areas of 
peat have been reported as "troublesome" and improductive for onions 
or celery. The material contains small amounts of pyrite and at the 
9-foot level was distinctly odorous and tarnished the brass sampler. 
Sample No. 37 is from this section of the prairie. 
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Analysis No. S7 

Air-dried. Moisture-free. 

Moisture _ 9.85 

Volatile matter 51.54 57.17 

Fixed carbon .._ _ 19.75 21.90 

Ash 18.86 20.93 

Nitrogen 2.64 2.92 

Sulphur _ 1.76 1.95 

Calorific value / ^^^^"^ ^^'^ ^268.00 

\b. t. u 6926.00 7682.00 

At first, drainage was resorted to chiefly to render the prairie safer 
for pasturage. Later corn was the crop commonly grown, but it is 
reported that only three paying yields could be grown in succession on 
any area. After the third year the yield was small and of inferior quality. 
Wheat and oats generally proved unsuccessful, ''going down" before they 
ripened. Clover was sown as an experiment, but too many weeds gained 
a foothold; when mixed, however, with grass-seeds, the soil furnished 
excellent pasturage. 

Since the establishment of the celery and omon culture the land has 
risen rapidly in value. It is drained by tile every 50 feet, but ordinarily 
by means of lateral ditches 4 to 5 rods apart. On account of the cold 
soil water from springs and ridges, it has been found necessary in addi- 
tion to resort to open ditches. At present the principal agricultural 
products are onions, celery, potatoes and various kinds of garden truck. 
The crops are occasionally injured by late frosts and also by the sand- 
blast action of the dry surface soil readily blown about by the winds. 
Where this occurs frequently, rows of trees should be set around the 
fields as wind breaks. 

CRANE TOWNSHIP 

An interesting, though small deposit, is a former cranberry marsh 
on the land of H. A. Langley one and one-half mile north of Upper San- 
dusky on section 19 of Crane Township. It is a semicircular area of 
possibly 200 acres, the form and location of which are shown on the 
Upper Sandusky sheet of the United States Geological Survey. The 
peat deposit occupies a basin in the drift clay, and with the exception of 
a few "holes" is relatively shallow. Over 20 borings were made along 
two lines at right angles, and at points so distributed as to test nearly 
all parts of the field. The entire section is well drained and under culti- 
vation; the present (1910) crop, sugar beets, is an experiment. 

The surface peat is generally light-brown, and consists in large 
part of broken pieces of the matted, fibrous variety. Beneath this is 
found a layer of blackish brown, well decomposed peat, averaging about 
one foot in depth, resting on a marly clay. For a distance of 200 to 350 
feet from either margin no thickness of peat greater than two feet is 
encountered. The southern margin shows indications of fires. 
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The testborings toward the central portion of the deposit indicate 
a blackish brown, well decomposed and compact peat near the surface, 
which passes below into a light-brown fibrous and frequently woody 
variety. At the 5-foot level the peat is usually olive-green in color, 
fine-grained and intermingled with rhizomes and the laminated remains 
of marsh grasses. The deposit rests at the 8-foot level on a plastic blue 
clay. 

In the deeper depressions of the basin the peat is similar in character. 
A light-brown, woody, but otherwise fluid, variety with fragments of 
shrubs is encountered at the 5-foot level. At the 7-foot level the peat 
is fibrous and contains many rhizomes of sedges and grasses. It rests 
at the 9-foot level on a grayish marly clay. 

A composite sample from these testborings has been analyzed 

and the results follow: 

Analysis No, 39 

Air-dried. Moistore-free. 

Moisture _ 8.84 

Volatile matter 47.26 61.86 

Fixed carbon _ 22.90 26.12 

Ash - 21.00 23.03 

Nitrogen 1.96 2.16 

Sulphur 1.98 2.18 

Calorific value ( C^l^"«« ^^'^^ ^^'^ 

\b. t. U-- 6986.00 7666.00 

A study of a number of testborings makes it seem evident to the 
writer that the cranberries and sphagnum mosses appeared after the 
sedges and marshy grasses had built up the surface of the bog; and that 
the margin of the deeper depressions was early occupied by bog 
shrubs, willows and others. Obstructions in the natural drainage, 
probably due to beavers, caused a sudden rise of the water level and 
consequently the destruction of the bog shrubs. In this deposit the 
plants followed later the same succession as those which were fully ex- 
amined in a cranberry marsh near Columbus and in various places in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE USES OF PEAT* 

CHARLES A. DAVIS 

Introduction* — Other chapters of this report have fully described 
the occurrence and origin of peat in Ohio and the qualities which give 
it value as a fuel, and which must be considered in converting it into a 
salable product on a commercial scale. Before successful production 
can be made even in a small way, however, other points must be taken 
into account depending wholly on the properties of peat and its fitness 
for specific uses. Consideration is given some of these here as an intro- 
duction to the more technical part of the paper, because the success or 
failure of any or all attempts to make any product from peat is based on 
fully understanding them. They have been often overlooked or de- 
liberately ignored by those about to enter upon or promote the manu- 
facture of peat products in the past, but the need of such a discussion 
is clearly shown by a glance at the history of the numerous attempts at 
making peat fuel that have been made in the United States during the 
last fifty years. Large sums of money, aggregating many hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent upon such enterprises, from which 
no financial returns have been received by their supporters. 

These facts are so well known in some sections of the country where 
there are numerous peat deposits that a large part of the conservative 
investing public can no longer be interested in any enterprise based 
on peat utilization, no matter how attractively it may be presented. 
This section of the report is designed to show that causes which are 
avoidable have been chiefly responsible for the losses and failures of 
peat enterprises of the past — not a lack of desirable qualities existing 
primarily in the peat itself and in the products made from it. 

PRINCIPLES GOVERNING PROHTABLE UTILIZATION OF PEAT DEPOSITS 

To state the matter simply, the study of unsuccessful peat-fuel 
plants in this country, and an analysis of their history, emphasizes 
the fact that a number of important matters must be taken into ac- 
count before any peat bog can be made the source of a paying busi- 
ness, even when the peat is of good quality, and can be shown to be 
valuable fuel if rightly treated. It seems clearly obvious from such 
examination that much of the lack of success observed has been due 
to failure to take such factors into account, to ignorance of their existence, 
or to too great optimism when they were under consideration. 

The most important single group of such errors may be charged, 

^Largely adapted from Bulletin 16, Bureau of Mines, by Ch»sV^ K.T>^Nr\&« 
11— O. B. 16. 
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perhaps, to ignorance and inexperience. Ignorance is not excusable, 
however, since there is a very considerable mass of literature in nearly 
every European language, which details at length records of the theo- 
retical and business experience gained during more than a hundred 
years of experiments. Although these experimental data have been 
gathered under economic conditions differing somewhat from those in 
America, the difference is not so great that the results can not be made 
applicable here; to entirely overlook or throw them aside is to invite 
failure when success might almost as easily be attained. For example, 
much greater progress could be made in a given time by taking the best 
types of European machinery and processes for manufacturing peat and 
improving them than by beginning anew and working out similar ones 
independently. Large sums of money and much disappointment would 
also be saved. 

Many of the difficulties which have been encountered in peat utili- 
zation in the United States, as well as some of the failures, may be 
attributed to what may be termed "faulty engineering." Under this 
head may be grouped mistakes made in choosing sites for the erection 
of plants; poor planning and erection; unwnse selection of the kind 
of product to be made and the way to make it; the choice of inefficient 
machinery by which it is to be made; and even in imperfect prospect- 
ing, surveying, and proving up peat bogs. 

There have also come to the attention of the writer many cases 
in which certain fundamental business considerations seemingly have 
been ignored or overlooked, thus predestining the ultimate collapse 
of the enterprises. 

As the results of overlooking or neglecting these factors have been 
observed in many parts of the country, persons who, without previous 
experience, are considering investment in some form of peat utiliza- 
tion, may be helped by a brief statement of some of the economic and 
related principles that must govern the founding and successful growth 
of any business that has the use of peat as a basis. Attention may 
in this way be directed to some of the dangers of loss which may be 
encountered as the result of inexperience. 

Market* — One of the first objections raised against the use of 
peat for fuel is the one made by economists and others that the State 
is already so well supplied with good fuel in other forms, such as wood, 
coal, oil, and gas, that there will be no sale for peat; they contend, a 
priori, that there will be no market for peat fuel; hence investigation 
of its possibilities is useless. The market is rightly considered to be 
the most important factor and the one upon which the fate of any 
peat development must hinge, for unless the product of an industry 
finds a ready sale at prices which will meet all costs, maintain the plant, 
and give a profit on the capital invested, it can have no permanence — 
iji fact, there can be no industry. 
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At first thought, any desirable type of fuel, would seemingly find 
a ready sale at good prices, but more careful consideration will raise 
the question as to whether a substance like peat, which is quite un- 
known and untried in most American fuel markets, will be accepted 
by any number of buyers until they have learned by experience that 
it may be depended upon. Experience shows that most people are 
conservative in adopting new materials in place of those which they 
have long known and have found satisfactory. The conclusion may 
be drawn, therefore, that the market for any form of peat, as for other 
new materials, must generally be won by slow and persistent effort, in 
which a first-rate product, skillful manufacture, careful advertising, 
and constant demonstration must be combined. 

The important markets for fuel are located in the larger towns and 
cities; hence a peat-fuel factory should be situated where one or more 
large centers of population and manufacture can be worked up for a 
market. It must be remembered, however, that the fuel trade in such 
places is thoroughly and closely organized, and therefore opposition 
must be expected to any new and independent product. This opposi- 
tion, if effective, will result in reduced sales, in lower prices, and obviously 
in smaller profits during the stage while competition from these agencies 
is active. 

A good market, then, generally must be built up. Not less than five 
years after peat fuel is put on a given market would probably be needed 
for it to find its proper place among other fuels. At the end of the period 
peat could hardly be expected to form more than 10 per cent, of the entire 
quantity of fuel used for all purposes in the region surrounding the 
proposed plant. 

Conversely, time is needed in all new manufacturing enterprises to 
get the plant to a stage where its efficiency permits other than slow 
and expensive production. This period of development ought to be the 
time when a market is being secured and established so that the product 
as fast as it can be made will be taken at fair prices, and so that as 
soon as a full and satisfactory output is attained the whole of it can be 
sold with profit. 

So far as can be seen at present, or can be judged from European 
experience, it will not be feasible to send peat fuel long distances by 
rail. Indeed, the closer to a good market that it can be produced, the 
more certain will be the chances of success. The abundance and prices 
of other kinds of fuel, the means of transportation, the attitude of the 
transportation companies, the conservatism of the population, and the 
way in which the peat is prepared will all be factors in determining 
the maximum distance that can be reached by a given peat-fuel factory. 
This maximum distance will presumably be less than 50 miles for a long 
time after the factory has reached a productive stage. 

The market within this radius can be secured^only by making a 
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uniform product with enough good qualities to displace fuels which 
have been known long before the time of its introduction. The peat 
must be fairly and honestly shown to be really desirable, and the more 
honestly the demonstration is made the more profitable will be the final 
outcome. 

Transportation Facilities* — It will probably not be possible for a 
long time in the future to utilize as a source of fuel peat bogs that are 
unfavorably located in respect to lines of railroad already built, or to 
water routes, such as rivers, lakes, and canals. The possible exception 
lies in bogs which may be utilized by producer-gas plants where the peat 
is converted into electric energy at the bog, or into fuel gas that may be 
conveyed by pipe lines to the places where it is to be used. Both of 
these uses are quite practicable, but are likely to be slowly developed, be- 
cause of the conservatism of capital in taking up entirely new lines of 
investment. 

It is important, therefore, to be assured that good transportation 
lines to the site chosen for a peat-fuel plant are already in existence, 
or will be before the plant is built. The cost of every item is so much 
increased where teaming is necessary, that, except on a very small scale, 
a plant can not be established and brought to a successful production 
with this sort of transportation. The limit to which the finished peat 
fuel can be drawn by horses and sold at a profit is easily determinet^ 
when the cost of production is added to other charges, including the 
cost of men and teams, and subtracted from the selling price. 

Location* — Closely connected with the factors which have been men- 
tioned is that a choice of location of a bog on which to establish peat 
operations. Too much importance can scarcely be attached to this, as 
the success of the enterprise depends not so much upon the quantity 
of peat to be manufactured as upon the cost of production and market- 
ing as compared with the price at which sales can be made. Clearly, 
therefore, a small, favorably located bog is preferable for commercial 
exploitation to a large one remote from market, transportation lines, 
and cheap labor supply. 

The margin of profit on the finished product of any type of peat- 
fuel plant will be so small, because of the low price at whch it must be 
sold in competition with coal and wood, that no extra charges should 
be placed on its production by a choice of location that will entail a 
high cost for labor and maintenance, and slow, uncertain, and expensive 
transportation to market. The greed that urges the promotors of 
projected enterprises to get the largest possible quantity of raw material 
may blind them to the handicaps caused by its location, and thus 
bring the entire investment to a disastrous end. 

Amount and Qtiality of Peat To Be Utilized* — ^An estimate of the 
life of the plant, its size, and consequently the amount of money in- 
vested, must be determined by the total quantity of good peat in the 
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bog selected for use; hence an approximately accurate knowledge of 
how much peat can be had is essential before other plans are made, 
especially if the deposit is of small area and depth. If it is very large, 
the need of care in this respect is not so great as when the quantity is 
clearly limited; in all cases, however, sufficiently exact tests should be 
made to insure the fact that the contemplated investment is justified 
by the quantity and quality (p. 18) of good raw material available. 

The quantity of peat in a given deposit may be determined with 
sufficient accuracy for practical purposes by finding its total area and 
average depth, and assuming that at least 200 tons of air-dry machine 
peat can be made per acre for each foot in depth. Some heavy typ6s 
of peat will yield more than this, and the figure is seemingly cortservative 
for American peats, which in practice generally give a dense, heavy 
product. 

So many erroneous ideas have been expressed as to the lower limit 
of size of bogs that may be used for making peat fuel that the follow- 
ing illustration is cited to show that in Europe bogs of small size are 
used even where considerable investments are made. At Skabersjo, 
Sweden, a producer-gas plant equipped for generating electricity, 
and costing several thousands of dollars, has been erected at a peat 
deposit 37 acres in area and averaging 5 f^et deep. The life of the 
plant is estimated at 30 years at the present rate of consumption of 
fuel, of which there is estimated to be 44,500 tons available. There 
are other bogs in the neighborhood which may be used after the one 
now in use is exhausted, but none is of great size. The plant develops 
300 horsepower. 

The illustration mentioned indicates that small deposits of peat 
of small average depth will justify exploitation if the plans formed 
are not too ambitious, as the annual production of 1,000 or 1,500 tons 
of peat fuel can be assured for a long period of years from such bogs 
as the one cited. Such a quantity may be sufficient to furnish all that 
will be taken by a good-sized community for several years after a plant 
is built. It should also be taken into account that a number of years 
would probably elapse before so large an output could be made by 
the plant or be taken by local markets. 

There are many small towns in northern Ohio near which are 
sufficiently large beds of peat to supply electric current for many years 
for lighting and other uses. Likewise, power for factories and mines — 
where now the fuel used is coal shipped by rail — might be cheaply obtained 
from near-by peat beds. 

The physical properties of the peat beds under consideration 
should be such that the raw material may be easily dug and easily 
and rapidly put into the desired form of product with the chosen ma- 
chinery. If condensed or machine peat to be shipped from bog to 
market by rail is the product decided upon, the peat should not be 
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very fibrous or woody. These qualities, however, do not reduce its 
value so much for local use, except as stumps and other remains of 
trees increase the cost of digging, which in most cases will be small 
per ton of final product. 

Methods of Prospectins[ Peat Bos[s and Estimating Their G>ntents* 
— Peat beds of large area and considerable average depth are rather 
rare in the United States, and where they do occur are often so located 
with respect to lines of transportation or to markets that they could 
not be used at present except for the production of gas for power genera- 
tion. Bogs of this class need little careful prospecting, as the quantity 
of peat in them is very large, and ordinary errors in the relation of the 
estimated quantity to that actually present may be disregarded when a 
quantity of material sufficient to warrant exploitation is known to 
be present. 

There is greater need of carefully testing bogs of small area, and 
the cost of doing this is relatively small. After the area has been 
found by an ordinary land survey, a series of parallel, uniformly spaced 
lines should be laid out at right angles to the long axis of the bog and 
entirely across its surface. Along the lines test holes to the bottom of 
the deposit should be made to determine its variations in depth. The 
intervals between the holes should be of the same length, and in final 
proving up should be dug as deep as possible with a spade or post-hole 
digger. An earth auger may be used for sounding the depth and for 
taking from below the surface samples for chemical analysis. 

The chief objection to the use of the auger lies in the fact that in 
deep deposits the sample taken at a considerable depth may be stripped 
from the auger as it is drawn up and may be replaced by the material 
through which it is drawn, so that the origin of the sample may be 
doubtful. 

A much more exact tool is one devised by the author and ufied by 
him with great satisfaction for several seasons. The essential part 
of this tool has been described on p. 29. By using this tool carefully 
and thoroughly the depth and character of any peat bed may be ac- 
curately learned with a relatively small expenditure of time and labor. 
Only by digging with a shovel, however, can be had the large-sized 
samples that ought to be used in final tests. The large samples are 
more satisfactory for examination and may give more characteristic 
results than those taken with the testing tool described. 

Small and medium sized bogs which fill deep depressions below the 
ground-water level, like lake basins, may be expected to have open 
water or a layer of very watery peat below the thick, firm turf that 
forms the upper 3 or 4 feet of the bog upon which large trees may grow. 
Where such watery deposits occur they must be examined with un- 
usual care, because of the amount of water may occupy so much of the 
basin that the peat could not be worked profitably. In one such basin 
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in Michigan, where the turf supported a growth of trees and was so 
strong that a railroad was built upon it entirely across the basin, more 
than 60,000 cubic yards of earth were used to give the track stability 
after the traffic had become so heavy that the turf would no longer 
support the weight of the grade, tracks, and train. Manifestly, this 
bulk of earth would fill only a small part of the space occupied by water 
and watery peat in that basin which hasty or inefficient testing would 
have determined to be filled with compact peat. 

The possible occurrence of marl should also be watched for in basins 
the upper levels of which have good peat beds. This precaution 
should be taken especially in those parts of Ohio, where the ground 
water, as shown by its hardness, contains much lime and where marl 
deposits are of frequent occurrence. Such deposits are often covered 
with peat to the depth of several feet and may also be interbedded with 
it. If an auger or ordinary sounding rod is used in testing such deposits 
the marl may not be found because, as indicated above, the peat of the 
top strata may replace it in the auger and lead to the conclusion that 
the entire deposit is of peat and that a much larger quantity is available 
than really exists. Beds of soft, fine clay underlying peat in basins may 
be equally deceptive. 

If a close approximation of the actual quantity of air-dried machine 
peat which a bog contains is desired, a considerable number of measured 
cubic yards should be dug from different parts of the deposit and from 
different depths and each of these macerated separately. After thorough 
drying by exposure to the air for some weeks the resulting blocks should 
be weighed; the average of the series will give the number of pounds 
of marketable material per cubic yard, and this multiplied into the num- 
ber of cubic yards in the entire deposit and reduced to tons will give 
approximately the total weight of the entire available mass of peat. 
The more thoroughly the sample cubic yards are distributed over the 
entire area and depth of the bog, the more valuable the data obtained 
will be. In making estimates and the tests upon which they are based, 
the turf and the poorly decomposed top stratum of peat for a foot, 
more or less, below the surface is not usually included. 

It is perhaps worth while to point out here the urgent necessity of 
having all surveying and testing work done thoroughly and by competent 
men, as money expended on these determinations gives information with- 
out which it is impossible to proceed with any certainty to the making 
of investments; lack of knowledge or a wrong estimate may lead to 
overconfidence and serious financial loss, or to entire failure. 

Chemical Tests* — The use and kinds of chemical tests are dis- 
cussed in Chapter XI, but for persons who may wish to know how to make 
preliminary examinations of peat for themselves the following directions 
are given. The recommendation is made that any preliminary tests be 
confirmed before the peat is utilized for commercial purposes. Analyses 
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by a competent chemist who has the proper apparatus and laboratory 
equipment to do the work accurately and inexpensively are the most 
satisfactory. 

The equipment needed for such preliminary tests as need to be made 
are: (1) Some form of weighing apparatus that will give a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. If the scale is not sensitive, a large sample of 
peat must be tested. (2) Some form of metal or earthen vessel in 
which the peat can be weighed and burned. For this purpose a small 
pressed metal cup will answer. Before using, it should be thoroughly 
heated to burn or melt ofif any substances that would later be lost in 
this way. (3) A stove or burner in which a clear, smokeless fire can 
be kept up; a gas stove is ideal for the purpose. (4) Metal tongs or 
forceps for use in handling the cup when it is hot. 

The testing of peat as fuel begins with the air-dried material, 
although if the quantity of water the peat contains in the bog is desired, 
this can be ascertained by taking a sample just as it is dug and keeping 
it in a tightly closed glass fruit jar until the desired tests can be made. 

To find the percentage of water in the peat, a sample is removed 
from the storage jar to the clean, dry cup, which should be weighed 
as accurately as possible beforehand and the weight recorded. The 
combined weight of the sample and cup is next ascertained and the 
weight of the peat obtained by difference. The cup containing the sam- 
ple may then be placed on a hot steam radiator or in the top of a vessel 
of boiling water and dried until there is no longer loss of weight after 
repeated weighings. The difference between the original weight and 
the last is the amount of water evaporated. By the same method, 
the percentage of water in an air-dried sample can be found, the dry- 
ing being hastened by thoroughly pulverizing the peat before it is 
weighed. In drying samples in these operations care must be taken 
not to heat the peat much above the boiling point of water on account 
of the ease with which some of the volatile matter is driven off, causing 
too great a loss of weight. 

After the water is all driven off (a state indicated by no loss of 
weight when the sample is reheated) and after the weight of the sample 
is correctly noted, the residue should be set on fire and carefully burned, 
stirring with a clean wire being resorted to to make combustion com- 
plete. When the ash is nearly white, and no unconsumed particle 
can be seen, the dish should be allowed to stand till cold and the ash 
and dish weighed. The weight of the dish subtracted from the weight 
of the ash and the dish is the weight of the ash. 

If it is desired to know the quantity of coke that a given peat sample 
will yield, the sample should be weighed in a cup with a loosely fitting 
cover, and the cup and sample placed in a flame or a clear fire and 
heated to redness until gas ceases to come off. The gas will take fire 
around the cover, and as long as it bums the heating should be con- 
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tinued. As soon as the gas is all driven off, the cup, tightly covered, 
should be cooled and weighed again. The difference in weight is the 
weight of the volatile matter, including the water in the peat, and 
the residue is the coke, which is the fixed carbon plus the ash. 

The density of a given peat may be determined by cutting out a 
block of such shape that it can be exactly measured and comparing 
its weight with that of the same number of cubic inches of water. 
If the block is made to contain an exact number of cubic inches, the 
operation will be easier. A cubic inch of water at 60° F., the ordi- 
nary temperature of the air at which weighings are made, weighs 
252J grains. 

In most of the large cities cheap laboratory appliances can be bought, 
and these will serve for making the required tests. In the same cities, 
too, will be found commercial testing laboratories where satisfactory 
fuel-testing work is done at reasonable rates. There are several edu- 
cational institutions in Ohio giving courses in mechanical engineering 
or technical chemistry which also have good equipment for making fuel 
analyses. The essential elements to be obtained for comparison are the 
ash content and the theoretical fuel value expressed in calories or in 
British thermal units (B. t. u.). 

Mechanical Tests. — According to observation and experience an 
examination into the mechanical structure and qualities of peat is of 
more value than a chemical analysis. This is especially true when the 
material has been selected for a single specialized use requiring a large 
outlay of money for a properly equipped plant. The importance of 
carefully investigating the deficiencies of peat, as well as its good qualities 
for the intended use, is emphasized and should not be overlooked. The 
defects, the cost and difficulty of handling, the large percentage of 
water and waste matter as compared with that of usable material, and 
other qualities of similar nature must be investigated. The more spe- 
cific the proposed use the more thorough and complete should be the 
preliminary investigations. As a part of such tests the selected ma- 
chinery should be tried under conditions as nearly as possible like 
those of the factory, with large samples of the chosen peat. The sam- 
ples should be of not less than a ton in weight and of larger size when 
they can be had, and the tests should be made before any plans for 
installation of a permanent nature are developed. 

Samples used in such tests should be carefully collected, so that they 
include material from well separated parts of the bog and from as deep 
below the surface as the peat can be reached with the usual tools for 
digging. The costs of these tests may seem excessive, but in the end 
are justified by the results obtained, whether satisfactory or not. If 
the peat thus tested turns out to be unsuited for the purposes for which 
it was chosen, the expense is especially justified. 

When such tests are made it is probably more satisfactory to send 
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the material to the factory of the makers of the machinery, where 
installation is complete and skilled labor is available, rather than to 
try to set up the machinery temporarily at the bog; by the former 
course more valuable results will be obtained at much less cost. The 
tests should be made under the inspection of some competent and dis- 
interested observer who is retained to guard the rights of both parties 
concerned. 

The great importance of thus trying machinery and peat together 
before erection of the plant has been fully demonstrated in this coun- 
try. In at least two instances more than $100,000 have been spent 
in the development of elaborate peat-fuel plants which were never 
successfully operated. The reason for their failure was that the ma- 
chinery which had been installed could not manufacture the peat avail- 
able into the desired product or any other that could be sold at a profit 
in accessible markets. Other examples less impressive might easily 
be cited in which lack of success seems clearlv referable to the omission 
of thorough preliminary testing. 

Sources and Percentage of Ash« — Peat containing a large quantity 
of ash is not as good fuel as that containing a less percentage, because the 
former type gives less heat for a given unit of weight. The ash of peat 
deposits, as noted on p. 379, is derived from the mineral matter gathered 
by the growing plants that have built up the peat. Mineral matter 
may also be brought in by the water by which the plant remains have 
been protected and preserved from decay, or may be blown in by the 
winds. The mineral matter derived from the water is carried either in 
solution or in suspension and may reach the peat continually with the 
water or be supplied intermittently by overflow from lakes, streams, 
rain rills, or springs. 

When peat deposits are being tested those in which the peat is 
grayish or greenish, or contains whitish or red streaks and spots when 
dry, or shows shining specks of mica, or is gritty when ground between 
the teeth, may be classed as of poor quality for fuel unless their analy- 
ses prove otherwise. In such deposits the ash content is generally 
found to be high. 

Peat beds that lie in the flood plains of brooks and rivers, in deltas 
of streams, or on terraces or slopes watered by springs whose waters are 
perceptibly mineralized, seldom pay for testing unless in a region where 
all kinds of fuel are scarce. All of these types of peat beds are certain 
to be somewhat deteriorated by mineral matter; hence the peat has its 
fuel value and its possible market value lowered by the presence of too 
much ash. 

In certain parts of Ohio peat beds in basins, even when no im- 
portant streams enter them, are sometimes found to be rich in ash. 
This condition is caused by the presence of plants that concentrate 
in their cells or tissues or on their leaves and stems some of the minerals 
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brought in by springs or other sources of water supply. The minerals 
are left on the bottom with other debris at the end of the cycle of growth 
of the plants. Calcium, magnesium, silicon, and iron compounds are 
thus segregated from lake waters and become part of the ash of peat. 

The effects of the action of waves and currents on sandy or muddy 
lake shores also must be considered as a source of mineral matter in 
peat beds exposed to the wash of these sediment-transporting agents. 
Consequently peat on the banks of lakes having wide stretches of ex- 
posed sandy and muddy shores must be tested very thoroughly before 
using it for commercial purposes. 

On the wind-swept sandy areas, such as dunes, much fine mineral 
matter in the form of dust is blown into low places, where it is left and 
beconies a part of any peat deposit which may exist there. 

Preparation of the Bog For Use. — In making the preliminary 
examination of a bog the quantity and kind of vegetation on the surface 
of the deposit should be carefully noted. If trees and shrubs are present, 
their kind, size, and relative abundance should be observed. The 
presence and frequency of roots, stumps, and buried logs should also be 
determined at the same time. Where trees are present and their buried 
remains are abundant the cost of getting the ground ready for digging the 
peat will be very materially greater than in a grass-covered bog. On the 
other hand, the wood may be sold or used for fuel at the plant, and the 
work of clearing may be done at times when weather or other conditions 
are unfavorable for production, thus keeping the force of laborers at 
work. It is also apparent that only a small area will be used at a time, 
and that the preliminary work will, therefore, be distributed over a long 
period, so that it cost per ton of peat produced will usually be so small 
as to be insignificant. 

When all things are taken into account, however, and a choice of 
bogs can be made, that which has many buried logs and stimips should 
be avoided. If the woody material is confined closely to the surface 
layers, little account should be taken of it, because it is easily removed. 
The deposit below such layers is often more decomposed and compact 
than where trees have not yet become established. 

Drainage of Peat Deposits* — In European countries, where peat 
is dug extensively by hand, the general practice is to plan and carry out 
an elaborate system of drainage, so that the water content of the peat 
is perceptibly lowered before digging is begun. Aside from the greater 
convenience in digging insured by drainage, the water content is lowered 
to a considerable extent, although not so much nor so rapidly as would be 
expected, because of the water-holding powers of the peat. 

Drainage becomes of importance, however, whenever the greatest 
economy of handling the wet peat is sought, as it should always be if 
dug by hand. Reference to the table giving relation of the percent- 
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age of water in peat to its weight (p. 170) will show that, if the water 
content of a given weight of peat is reduced from 90 per cent, to 80 per 
cent, its weight will be decreased 50 per cent., or one-half. Hence by 
lowering the water 10 per cent, only one-half the weight of wet peat 
that would have to be dug before the reduction has to be dug out and 
handled for a given weight of finished product. 

Drainage may be unnecessary, or even undesirable, where the peat 
is to be dug and transported from the bog to the factory by machinery, 
especially if it is to be dug by dredges, loaded on scows, and towed in 
them across the water-filled openings already made to the factory. 
It would be still less desirable to drain where the peat is to be dug 
and moved from the bog to the factory by powerful rotary pumps, 
such as are employed on the "sand-sucker*' dredges so often used to 
improve waterways and harbors in the United States. 

Before draining is decided upon as a policy in any given instance 
the possibility of draining the deposit must be determined. Peat that 
fills basins formerly occupied by ponds and lakes can be drained only 
for a short distance below the surface, or not at all, except at great 
expense, as the outlet must sometimes be lowered for a long distance. 
An attempt to drain peat beds of this type more than a few feet by 
surface ditching will, therefore, be unsuccessful, and peat will generally 
be most easily and most cheaply worked without any attempt at drain- 
ing unless diking and pumping are adopted. Deposits of this class, 
as they lie chiefly below the water level and can not be drained, must 
manifestly be worked almost entirely by machinery, unless the water 
is kept down by pmnping or by sinking tubular drainage wells to porous 
beds in the ground below the basin, as may sometimes be done. 

In bogs filling basins, ditches should not be cut from the shoreward 
margin to open water in the interior of the marsh without very careful 
leveling across the surface, because not uncommonly the surface of the 
water in the pond is higher than that in the marginal area and water 
will flow from the pond and not into it. 

Choice of Site For the Plant* — The choice of a site for the plant 
would seem to be a simple matter and not of suflicient importance to 
merit much discussion, but when it is remembered that from 80 to 90 
per cent, of the material brought to the plant is water (and therefore 
waste) it becomes evident that by reducing the distance of the average 
haul of the wet peat a material saving in the cost of this transportation 
and production will be made. The permanent buildings of the plant, 
therefore, should be so placed in relation to the bog to be worked that 
the raw wet peat will reach the grinding machinery by the shortest and 
most direct route; from the grinding machinery it should be taken 
as directly to the drying grounds or sheds. 

An ideal arrangement, especially in the manufacture of machine 
peat, is to have no fixed buildings, but to have the movable machinery 
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always at the side of the openings from which the peat is taken, and 
to pass the peat directly from the mechanical excavator to the pulping 
machinery and thence to a part of the bog near by that is laid out as 
drying ground. To insure such mobility of plant, the machinery 
may be mounted on a strong car and moved on iron rails or u|>on rollers 
or broad-wheeled trucks; the engine is used to run the plant and as a 
locomotive. This is the common practice in many parts of Eun^pe. 
The plant is much the same temporary sort of an arrangement as a 
portable sawmill or thrashing outfit. The most recent practice in 
Germany, Canada and the United States is to combine digging, macerat- 
ing, and spreading machinery into a single self-propelling plant which is 
supported on a single platform with or without rails. 

However, in some cases it will be desirable to place the machinery 
on solid ground, because there are difficulties in moving peat machin- 
ery of large capacity from place to place on the soft and unstable surface 
of the wet peat. If the moving of the wet peat is the ruling considera- 
tion, the plant ought to be placed as near as possible to the bog, the 
necessity of a firm foundation and convenient approaches and drying 
ground being also observed; the hauls necessary to get the freshly dug 
peat to the buildings should average as short as possible during the life 
of the plant. The best location would ordinarily be about midway of 
one of the long sides of the deposit. 

Laying: Otrt the Plant* — Several factories in the United States 
have been built for making peat fuel in which, seemingly, no thought 
or care has been given to laying out the plant so as to secure the greatest 
efficiency from the machinery and economy in the details of production. 
This is evidently a radical defect in such plants, if the highest financial 
returns are sought, as these are dependent upon successfully solving 
the following problem, stated in terms of the unit of production. The 
problem in peat-fuel manufacture is so to handle a ton of wot peat 
(containing 90 per cent, of water, nearly all of which is useless) as it is 
dug from the undrained bog that the approximately 225 to 250 pounds 
of salable materials (containing 12 to 20 per cent, of water) which will be 
obtained from it can be sold in the open market at a price that will pay 
for the digging, preparation for sale, and cost of soiling, and, in addition, 
maintain the plant and equipment and return a profit on the investment. 
The handling of many tons of this wet raw material and the production 
of a large amount of marketable fuel only complicates matters if tho 
unit of quantity is made at a loss, and manifestly any saving in the course 
of proper preparation will help to give a favorable solution of the problem. 

The machinery should be so arranged in tho building that its best 
operation requires the least possible labor and supervision and that 
the various processes through which the peat must be put will become 
automatic or go on with the minimum amount of human labor and 
attention. Careful study should be given to the entire course of pro- 
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duction and whenever simple and efficient machinery can be substituted 
for manual labor, it should be introduced, if possible. 

Selection of Process and Machinery* — The process by which a 
given peat bed can be utilized to the best advantage and with the great- 
est profit depends, among other factors, upon the quality of peat, the 
kind of market which can be reached, and the amount of capital which is 
available for the purpose. Not all kinds of peat will make good briquets, 
even with the best machinery, and it would be a needless expense to 
erect a large and expensive plant in a region of limited population, or 
where coal or other fuels are very cheap. It would obviously also be a 
poor policy to choose a process which would need a large investment of 
capital when an equally salable type of fuel, whether actually as good 
or not, could be made with a much smaller investment. It should be 
remembered that there is no such thing as a really secret process for 
making peat fuel, that when the time comes for selection the number 
of available processes is not large, and that all such processes have often 
been described by European authors or by others discussing the use of 
peat in Europe. 

It should be the chief concern of the purchasing agent before any 
decision is reached to learn everything possible about the progress of 
peat-fuel production in Europe, and especially in Germany and Sweden, 
where, for more than a century, experienced men with keen, well trained 
minds and ample facilities have been studying the possibilities of the 
substance and have been testing ways in which they have thought 
it could be most cheaply and readily made into an efficient and salable 
product. 

After obtaining this information a careful examination should be 
made of the kinds of machinery now on the market as the practical 
result of the world's experience. That type should be chosen which 
has proven most efficient and successful in actual operation under con- 
ditions similar to those under which the proposed plant is to operate. 
With so many available types that have been thoroughly tested by 
commercial use it is not advisable to adopt new and untried processes 
and machinery for a plant that must be made financially successful 
from the start. 

Cost and Si^e of the Plant* — The size of the prospective opera- 
tions, the process of manufacture chosen, and the amount of capital to 
be spent will govern to some extent the necessary expenditures for 
buildings and machinery. Aside from these factors, however, expedi- 
ency and the actual needs of the business should govern the character 
of the buildings. 

The permanent buildings needed for a factory making machine 
peat are few and can be of the simplest and cheapest construction 
consistent ¥rith durability for the expected life of the plant. All that 
is actually required is sheds for the protection of the boiler, engine. 
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and grinding machinery and for drying and storing the peat. As pro- 
duction is limited to the warm months, heating and lighting in the 
winter do not have to be considered. This fact may also be taken 
into account in the construction. 

In Europe many establishments making peat fuel have no per- 
manent buildings, except for storage, as the machinery is all movable 
and is given temporary housing at the places on the bog where it is in 
use. Each peat machine makes a certain number of tons per day and 
the plant is added to by the purchase of new units as the need for in- 
creased output arises. The same would be true if self-propelling auto- 
matic machines were used instead of the standard older types. 

If peat briquets are to be made, somewhat larger and more sub- 
stantial buildings must be erected, because more machinery of heavier 
construction must be housed; yet even for the briquet plant the build- 
ings may be built as cheaply and roughly as sawmills. The chief re- 
quirements are that the roofs keep out the rain and that the founda- 
tions for the presses, boilers, drivers, and engines be of sufficient strength. 
A simple, inexpensive, compact, and well arranged plant of moderate 
capacity, increased unit by unit, is much more advisable than large 
and costly buildings containing small equipment. 

Peat coke, or charcoal manufacture combined with the recovery of 
by-products, requires a heavier investment for buildings to house the 
much greater quantity of apparatus necessary, and these must be of 
good construction, because the plant will be operated the entire year. 
Practically the same statement applies to the buildings that would be 
needed for utilizing peat for gas production. Even for such uses, how- 
ever, care may be exercised to keep down the outlay of construction 
by making the necessary buildings simple and inexpensive. Some of 
the buildings which have been erected for peat-fuel factories are monu- 
ments to the dreams of their builders. 

Capftalization* — ^The capitalization of peat enterprises, as stated 
in the preliminary literature issued by their promoters, has varied greatly. 
At least one reported an authorized capital of $20,000,000. Obviously, 
however, certain definite matters control the sums of money which must 
be provided to establish a plant for using peat and to bring it to a suc- 
cessful stage of production, and these are here considered. In general, 
it may be said that large capitalization is neither needed nor desirable 
for most forms of peat utilization, but it is important, as has been 
noted above, to have reserve capital for use during the critical periods 
of the proposed factory. The amount of capital actually needed will 
differ for different products and for different ways of making the same 
products; it will be governed also by the proposed quantity of output, 
the size and kind of buildings to be erected, and other factors which do 
not need to be taken up here. The simpler processes of peat-fuel mak- 
ing on a moderate scale can be undertaken and carried on with success 
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on a small capital. Some of the more complicated operations, such as 
making peat coke and by-products, or those peat products requiring 
heavier machines, more manipulation and labor, and stronger and more 
expensive buildings, must be liberally supported with money or credit 
if any returns are to be derived from them. 

A much greater amount of capital must be assured and actually 
paid in, as required, to bring to a commercially productive and inde- 
pendent stage a plant that is equipped with machinery invented to 
exploit some new way of treating peat than would be needed to do 
an equivalent amount of development with machinery that is already 
on the market and has proved satisfactory in actual manufacture of 
the product which it was designed to make. This statement is war- 
ranted by the experience of many of the more aggressively advertised 
experiments in peat development which have been made in America 
and Europe. These experiments have invariably taken much more 
money and time to bring to a state of completion than their inven- 
tors anticipated; and some, after all have failed. 

Experimental Work in New Plants. — The past uncounted waste 
of time and money in this country in what is called experimentation 
demands a brief notice. Experimentation has generally signified the 
random use of the whole or a part, of a plant and its force of laborers 
for the purpose of testing some of the ideas of the man in charge or of 
some of his iissociates, in the hope that the process or machinery in use 
may be advantageously supplanted. The futility and waste lie more in 
the way in which the work is generally carried out than in the ideas 
themselves. Usually experimentation of this sort is attempted without 
the appliances for exact methods and without the originator having any 
clearly developed plans as to what is needed or how the work is to be con- 
ducted; yet it calls for much energy and money, and in the end counts for 
nothing. If the same amount of work and funds were used to raise the 
efficiency of the working force and of the machinery already in use, much 
of the experimenting would be entirely unnecessary. Sometimes the men 
who propose the changes are entirely without experience and training, or 
have only elementary knowledge, and the work which they do is nearly 
all lost. It appears certain that the men who have come nearest to 
success or have had the greatest success in making peat fuel have done so 
by avoiding as much as possible the expense of the sort of experiments 
described. They have developed their plants to profitable production 
by learning in practice from day to day the peculiarities of the substance 
with which they worked and the conditions required for making the best 
product possible with the machinery and process which they had chosen. 

It must not be understood that properly controlled and carefully 
planned experiments may not lead to valuable results in the making 
of products from peat, but in so far as this work is done by inexpe- 
rienced and untrained men, and diverts time, money, energy, and work 
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needed to improve the commercial operation of the plant, it is a source 
of injury and positive loss, and may destroy what would otherwise be a 
profitable business. 

It may be said in closing this discussion that in the writer's judgment 
the adoption of untried machinery for peat manufacture should al- 
ways be considered as a purely experimental or speculative investment, 
especially if only working plans and calculations are submitted as the 
basis of the proposed plant. Only that machinery which has been 
actually used and has shown what it will do under approximately com- 
mercial conditions should be the basis of a factory from which it is 
necessary to get quick financial retiu*ns. 

PEAT AS FUEL. 

In Ireland, England, Denmark, Germany, and the other countries 
of Europe where peat is a common domestic fuel, thei simplest and 
most ancient method of preparation is still most commonly used. In 
Ireland, where nearly all the fuel consiuned by the country people is 
peat, no other process of preparing it has ever been used to any apprecia- 
ble extent. Within a few years, however, the Department of Agriculture 
pi and Technical Education has established several temporary experiment 

o stations for the purpose of introducing to the people the treatment of 

r 2 ^ ? peat and its manufacture into fuel by simple machinery, most of which 

• ^ " ; is of German origin. 
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I^ g ^ r SO simple that the owners of small peat deposits can easily make fuel 

r S 5 a for home consumption. On this account a somewhat detailed de- 

; H Z \ scription of the methods of procedure is given here, although the product 

- X 2*1 is such that probably it can have only a very limited use in the United 

'8 «1 States. 

.'I 5 ', After the surface of the part of the bog that is to be used is cleared, 

; H S: I it is drained to the nearest watercourse by a ditch of good size. In- 

i 2 3 .. to this main ditch are led a number of smaller ditches of sufficient 

" 5 capacity to lower the general water level in the peat at least 2 or 3 feet. 



o • The part of the field to be worked is then chosen and more care- 

* 5 5 p fully cleared and leveled, so that its surface may be used as a drying 

'^ \ ground. If this area is selected near the margin of the main ditch, 

: it will be more easily and cheaply drained than if it is at a greater dis- 

b I * tance, because the water will already be lowered there, and the transverse 

^ 2. j ditches when dug will be as short as possible. Such small transverse 
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! ; ', ^^^^^tches on the drying ground are made about a foot wide and with 
;j Y^"^"^ ^ough slope to the bottom to carry off the water that collects in them; 
5 ^ i 'ey are generally placed from 30 to 60 feet apart. 

^ If the bog cannot be drained cheaply by ditching, an opening 

12— G. B. 16. 
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may be made near the place selected for beginning work. The water 
can be pumped from this opening from time to time as it accumulates 
and can be conducted away from the immediate vicinity of the hole 
and the drjdng grounds. Care should be taken not to let water into 
such a hole by digging into the sands below the peat. 

The tools used for making cut peat in different European countries 
are somewhat different in size and shape, but they are always of the 
simplest form and construction and differ only slightly from those 
used in ordinary ditching and digging. In Ireland, the most important 
special tool is the slane, a stout narrow spade having the length and 
width of the bricks to be cut. It has a narrow sharp steel lug welded 
on one side of the point of the blade and at right angles thereto. Some 
types of spades used for peat cutting in Germany have two of these 
lugs, one in the middle of the blade and the other at one side, so that 
two bricks can be cut at once. The size of the bricks varies in different 
countries according to the purposes for which they are to be used, the 
moistiu^e conditions under which they must be dried, and the density 
and structure of the peat. The usual range is from 8 or 10 to 18 
inches in length, and from 4 to 7 inches in width by 3 to 6 inches in 
thickness, when the bricks are freshly cut and wet. 

The men generally work in pairs, a digger and a tender. The turf 
is first removed from a strip at the end of the ground prepared for 
digging and the peat below dug out in the form of bricks of as nearly 
uniform size as possible, and placed to one side. The tender picks 
them up, loads them on a car or wheelbarrow, wheels them to the drjring 
ground, and lays them out for drying. As soon as the peat has been 
removed from a depth twice the length of the spade, or, more often, 
to the depth of the ditch bottoms, a new cut is started, the digger work- 
ing in the trench to make the horizontal cuts, which are the last ones 
to be made. The vertical cuts are made with a straight spade or spade- 
like knife, the operator first making the wall cut at the length of the 
block from the last cut. The cuts forming the sides of the blocks 
are then made the width of the block apart; the horizontal cuts are 
made from the trench, and determine the thickness of the block. 

If the peat is very thoroughly decomposed and structureless, the 
blocks may possibly be cut with the long axes vertical, using the slane, 
but where stratification is well marked or the peat fibrous this way of 
cutting causes the blocks to be easily broken along the Hnes of bedding; 
hence in most cases the length of the block is cut parallel to the planes 
of bedding. The slane may be used to cut the bricks out after the 
first vertical cut is made along the wall, especially where the peat is 
dense enough to be cut easily. 

After the blocks are taken to the drying ground they are stood on 
edge, with narrow spaces between them, and allowed to dry and drain 
for some days; in some countries they are turned during this time. In 
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Ireland as soon as they are firm enough to be handled they are "footed/' 
or stood on end, generally seven in a small circle and two others crossed 
on top of the group. After a week or two, in good drying weather 
(or longer in bad weather), the blocks are "refooted'' by turning them 
and combining two piles into one. In about four weeks they are ready 
to be removed and stacked. The bricks are piled in an open manner so 
that the air can circulate freely through the piles, and the peat is often 
left in these stacks until needed for use, the top being protected by a 
thatch or by a shed roof. If dried too rapidly, the product cracks and 
is brittle, and in this country stacking to check the drying may have to be 
resorted to in less than four weeks. In different countries the methods of 
piling the still moist peat blocks vary somewhat, but any open form 
that gives free access of the air to as much of the block as possible 
will serve. Where lumber is cheap, racks similar to those used in 
brickyards may be used to advantage for the preliminary drying and 
will hasten it by some weeks. 

Peat blocks of the sizes given weigh from about half a pound to a 
pound and a half when they are air-dry or contain from 15 to 30 per 
cent, of moisture. 

The cost of producing peat in this form varies with the cost of 
labor and the skill of the laborers who do the work. In Continental 
Europe, where this sort of work is usually paid by the piece, the men 
getting a fixed price per thousand bricks in each of the processes of 
digging, spreading, etc., the fuel is made at from 50 cents to about 
$1.75 per ton of air-dry peat bricks. The efficiency and price of labor 
and the different ways of handling the product are the only apparent 
reasons why the price should greatly vary. Cutting and drying peat 
for fuel should be done as early in the season as possible, because the 
product dries much more quickly in spring and early summer than 
later, and when the gathering is put off till August the peat may not 
get thoroughly dry before winter. 

Cut peat is the poorest form of peat fuel, as it is bulky, friable, and 
burns up rapidly with considerable waste when thoroughly dry. In 
general, this kind of fuel may be considered as unfitted for American 
fuel markets; its chief use, if any, will be in the homes of its producers. 
The dark-colored, thoroughly disintegrated peats make the best cut 
bricks and the light-brown, fibrous kinds the poorest, except for kindling. 

In some parts of Europe, however, cut peat is still used to a con- 
siderable extent, even in the towns. Where it is made on a large scale 
machines are used to dig the peat, as these give the advantage of pro- 
ducing large blocks quickly, even from undrained and undrainable bogs 
which could hardly be worked by hand. 

The essential part of such machines, which differ mainly in the 
details of construction and not in principle, is a series of three vertical 
iron or steel plates edged with steel knives. These plates are arranged 
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in the form of a bottomless box from which one side has been removed 
and are supported and moved by simple machinery. The knives are 
forced into the peat to the desired depth by a strong rack and pinion 
operated by a crank turned by hand. The column of peat thus formed 
is cut off and supported at the bottom by a horizontal knife that is 
forced across the bottom of the box formed by the three vertical knife- 
edged plates. The horizontal knife is operated by a powerful lever 
worked from the surface. The column of peat, held up by the hori- 
zontal knife, is then raised by reversing the motion of the crank, and as 
it is brought above the surface it is cut into bricks with a spade, just as 
when cut by hand. 

Some machines of this type will cut peat to a depth of more than 
20 feet. They usually can be operated by two men; one raises and 
lowers the cutting apparatus and the other cuts up and loads the peat 
on barrows or cars, in which it is wheeled to the drying grounds. Where 
the peat is cut from considerable depths by large and heavy machines, 
three or four men may be needed to each machine. Peat-cutting ma- 
chines of this sort are strongly built, but may be moved from point to 
point on the surface of the bog as digging progresses. The guide for 
the knife can be moved so that a trench several feet wide can be cut 
without changing the position of the whole machine. 

MACHINB PEAT 

The term "machine peat" following German practice, has so gen- 
erally come into use to designate peat that after being dug has been 
treated to a process of grinding or macerating and pressing before 
forming it into bricks that it is used here. Terms which are nearly 
or quite equivalent are press peat, pressed peat, condensed peat, machine- 
formed peat, and wet-process peat, so-called in the United States to 
distinguish it from briquetted peat, which is thoroughly dried before 
being formed into blocks by great pressure in a briquetting press. 

Cut peat as a fuel that is to be used, or even produced, on any con- 
siderable scale has well-marked defects, such as lack of uniformity, 
firmness, and density, small fuel value per unit of volimie, and a high 
percentage of water frequently found in it even after prolonged drying. 
These defects led to early efforts to work the raw material into a more 
compact and durable form which would dry more thoroughly and quickly 
and would be more dense and therefore easier to transport. By the 
effects of the mechanical treatment mentioned above, the plant re- 
mains in the peat are reduced to a fine pulp, and their water-retaining 
capacity is lowered considerably; hence peat that has been thoroughly 
ground and mixed dries more quickly and forms denser fuel than that 
untreated. Within limits the more thorough the grinding and pulping 
and the more quickly the drying takes place, the more compact is the 
resulting fuel and the better its quality. 
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In theory, at least, when peat has been thoroughly macerated, a 
block of it is soon covered by a thin coating of a colloidal or glue-like 
material, which becomes nearly waterproof on drying, but which is 
sufficiently porous to allow moisture to pass through it from the inside 
of the brick. Possibly also this coating, when wet by rain, absorbs 
enough water to close up the minute openings which exist in the sur- 
face when it is dry, and thus prevent further absorption. Hence after 
a heavy rain properly ground machine peat is nearly as dry as it was 
before, whereas cut peat takes in a large amount of water, and if the 
rain is prolonged may be much disintegrated. At the same time the 
contraction of the outer layers of the brick as they dry out exerts a 
certain pressure on the water contained in the interior, and thus prob- 
ably forces it out toward the moister side, which in this case is always 
the one lying on the ground or on which the brick is supported. 

In considering the development and construction of a factory for 
making machine peat, the following processes must be provided for: 
Digging the peat, transportation to the machine, grinding, removal to 
the drying grounds or sheds, care during drying, and, usually, subse- 
quent stacking and storage. If, as is often the case in Europe, the peat 
machine is placed on the bog at or near the opening from which the 
peat is dug, the second process is eliminated, as the material may be 
dug and placed in the machine by one operation, either by hand, by a 
dredge bucket, or by a mechanical digger and elevator. Digging, 
macerating, and spreading form a continuous, automatic operation in 
the latest types of self-propelling, portable plants now being tested in 
America and Europe. 

Types of Machines. — The most recently devised and efficient 
form of this class of machines has a hopper for receiving the peat at 
the inlet end, doors in the outer casing, by which all working parts can 
be easily reached, and a device for cutting the strand of peat pulp into 
bricks of uniform length as it issues from the orifice. In some models 
the vertical body is still retained, in others there is a combination of 
vertical and horizontal cylinders. In some machines the knives are 
separate from the screw flanges, but mounted on the same shaft with 
them; in others the flanges of the screw are sharpened and work against 
stationary knives set fast in the cast-iron walls of the cylinder; still 
others have both fixed and movable knives, the cutting edges of which 
work together like the blades of a scissors; a few models have been 
built and placed on the market, with two knife-armed shafts revolving 
in opposite directions. Many types of peat machines have been pat- 
ented in the United States, but few of them have ever been really used, 
and most of them follow European models. 

European manufacturers make peat machines in all sizes. The 
smallest are run by the power furnished by a single horse, and with the 
help of a few men turn out 3 or more tons (air-dry weight) of peat 
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bricks per day. The largest must be equipped with powerful engines 
and accessories and require the services of from 15 to 25 men and boys 
to dig the peat and handle the 60,000 to 80,000 peat bricks, amounting 
when dry to 50 or more tons of fuel, made in a successful day's run. 

A few excellent models of peat machines are advertised as manu- 
factured in the United States; from among them all a form to meet 
almost every need can be found. In Ohio one type is made by the 
Commercial Artificial Fuel Co., 8 Marine Building, Toledo, Ohio, and 
another by the Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

The principal types of European peat machines of modern con- 
struction are fully described and illustrated in a recent publication of 
the Canada Department of Mines* to which the reader is referred for 
further details. Reference to Bull. 16, U. S. Bureau of Mines, pp. 89- 
100, and to the catalogues of the manufacturers in this country and 
Europe is also suggested. 

Advantases of a Compact Plant. — The advantages gained by 
confining all operations as closely as possible to the surface of the bog 
must not be overlooked. If grinding, handling, and drying operations 
are all kept as near as practicable to the place where excavating is going 
on and the finished product is all that is moved away, the waste, chiefly 
water, is left on the bog and the moving of the greater part thereof is 
avoided. 

In making plans for equipment it is clearly better to install a small 
complete plant, with only necessary buildings of cheap construction, 
than to equip inadequately a large plant housed in expensive struc- 
tures. It should be kept constantly in mind that the output of a well 
arranged small plant can be practically doubled by duplicating a part 
of the machinery, but that a small output from a large machine, with 
too little power and too few accessories, can be obtained only at a con- 
siderably greater cost per ton than from the more complete installation. 

Cost of Plant. — The investment necessary for equipping a plant 
for making machine peat manifestly will be governed by the output of 
fuel contemplated, the number, size, and kind of buildings which are 
projected, the amount of equipment to be provided for digging and 
transportation, and the method of drying — whether on the ground or 
on racks. If the plan of spreading on the ground be adopted, and the 
peat be formed into bricks by cross marking the peat layer after it 
has been spread from movable troughs, much of the cost of tramways, 
cars, and pallets will be avoided. Although this plan is in use, it has 
not been fully described, and details will have to be worked out ex- 
perimentally which will necessarily detract from its value when imme- 
diate production must be assured. 

The following tables of costs have been furnished by manufacturers 

^Nystrom, E.^ Peat and lignite; their manufacture and uses in Europe; Canada 
Department of Mmes, Mines Branch, 1908, 
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of peat machinery. The estimated cost of peat-fuel plant, fully equipped 
with machinery made in the United States, the fuel to be dried in the air, 
and the average output to be 50 tons of finished product per day, will 
be from $20,000 to $25,000, as follows: 

Estimated CJost of Plant fob a Boo That Can Not be Dbained. 

1 dipper dredge _ _-_ $5,000 

6 scows, at $250 each _ 1,500 

1 scow excavator and elevator for unloading scows 1 ,000 

1 factory building and power house 2,000 

1 boiler (100 horsepower) and engine (75 horsepower) and installa- 
tion 1,800 

1 heater, pump, and fittings ^ 300 

1 peat machine and accessories ._ 1,500 

Pallets, trucks, and railroad tracks from building to drying grounds 2,500 

Drying sheds and racks .- 3,000 

Storage bins and scales : 2,500 

Miscellaneous machinery, tools, railway sidetracks, etc ..- _ 1,000 

Blacksmith and carpenter shops, tools, etc 500 

Bog, 100 acres, at $20 per acre 2,000 

$24,600 

Such a plant could be increased to 100-tons daily capacity at a 
small additional outlay. 

For a bog that is or can be drained, and has a comparatively level 
bottom, the dredge could be replaced by a forward-end or side contin- 
uous-bucket excavator costing $3,500. 

Tracks and hopper-dump tram cars for this equipment would cost 
about the same as scows, and a pump and power to run it would be 
needed to keep the excavation clear of water ^ 

A plant with an estimated capacity of 25 tons of finished peat fuel 
per day will cost about one-third less than one of 50 tons capacity. 

A portable plant with estimated capacity of 20 tons of finished 
product per day can be installed for from $5,000 to $7,500. The peat 
machine, boiler, engine, and digging machinery for this size plant are 
all installed on a large, broad truck running on a portable wide-gauge 
track. The costs are divided as follows: 

Estimated Cost of a Pobtablb Plant. 

1 tnick _- $1,000 

1 20-ton peat machine 1,350 

1 mechanical digger 250 

1 boiler and engine 750 

Pallets, cars, and track 1,500 

Miscellaneous tools and equipment 250 

1 drainage pump and power 250 

$5,350 
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These estimates are for maximum cost, and can doubtless be reduced 
in many ways by taking advantage of local conditions. Trackless 
self-propelling combined digging, macerating, and spreading machines, 
capacity from 20 to 75 tons per day, are estimated to cost from $5,000 
to $25,000 each. 

Price of the Bog* — Still another factor to be taken into account 
is the price of the bog to be utilized. Little discussion has been given 
this matter because undrained peat land in the greater part of the United 
States is held at a very low price per acre, often merely a nominal value 
being placed upon it. The question may rise, however, as to the maxi- 
mum figure per acre that could be paid for the bog if the peat was to be 
dug and manufactured into fuel or other commercial product. If the 
peat is of good quality and has an average depth of 5 feet, at least 1,000 
tons of air-dry peat fuel can presumably be made from each acre. Hence, 
if $50 per acre is paid, the cost of the raw material will be 5 cents per 
ton; to this must be added the interest charges on the unused portions 
of the bog. These charges may be entirely offset by clearing and 
using a part of the bog for growing certain kinds of crops, as is often 
done in Germany. Apparently, however, good or even bigh prices 
can always be paid for suitable and accessible bogs without imposing 
too large a charge for raw material upon the finished product. 

Probable Otitptit From a Small Plant* — During the season, 
from the middle of March to the middle of October, a peat machine 
of 25 tons daily capacity should make at least 3,000 tons of finished, 
dry fuel in nearly any part of the United States, and in Ohio in favor- 
able seasons the output might easily be 500 or 1,000 tons greater. 

Such a machine would be much easier to operate at its full capacity, 
and to provide with full accessory equipment, than one of double the 
output. Unless the market for the product is known exactly beforehand, 
planning on a small rather than on a large scale is doubtless much better. 
The small, well planned, and thoroughly equipped plant can manifestly 
be more easily made successful from the outset than can a large and 
eflBcient machine, for which necessary accessories are planned in the 
future, but which, for the present, must be made to run with poor and 
insufficient equipment. 

Cost of Mantifacture* — It is generally stated by those who 
discuss the question that machine peat may be prepared for use at a cost 
not exceeding $1 per ton. Doubtless this is possible, if only the actual 
cost of handling be considered, as in Europe, where the cheapest labor 
is used in the manufacture of peat; the expense for labor in its preparation 
is generally stated to be below 75 cents per ton. If, however, the reports 
of test runs and of carefully managed companies be examined, it will 
be found that, even in Europe, when the entire cost of production 
is reckoned and the proper charges for raw material, management, 
selling, maintenance, interest, etc., are made, the estimated expense 
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is often doubled. Hence it is not improbable that even under favor- 
able conditions the entire cost of making fuel by this method will be 
more than $1.50 per ton, and will often run as high as $2 or more if 
all the details of the business are not closely watched. In one instance 
in the United States, however, a report was made that the entire cost 
of digging by machinery, drying, and gathering was about 60 cents 
per ton of product, but the peat was not formed into bricks, but was 
spread and gathered by machinery. In another instance a cost of less 
than $1.50 per ton of dry fuel is reported where the peat was dug by 
hand. 

Selling Prxccs.^ — Eventually the real or supposed value of a product, 
the supply and demand, the cost of production and transportation, the 
competition of similar substances, and the extent to which it can be 
monopolized, are among the factors which settle its price in open market. 

At present it is difficult, if not impossible, to predict the prices 
that machine peat will command in the United States when once it 
is an established staple in the fuel market. The small quantity that 
has already been made and sold has been eagerly taken at high prices, 
often seemingly out of curiosity, but after trial more has been asked 
for, and no complaints have been made as to the price. A recent report 
from one of the larger cities stated that a dealer in fuel had asserted 
that he could sell a number of thousands of tons of air-dry peat bricks 
at $4.50 per ton if he could get them to sell. Five dollars per ton is 
frequently mentioned as the retail selling price, even in competition 
with cheap bituminous coal. In Canada the Department of Mines 
reported the demand for peat fuel in 1910 to greatly exceed the supply. 
That such a price will be maintained where the product is to be used 
for commercial boiler firing or for manufacturing purposes is hardly 
to be expected, but the wholesale selling price would probably fall to 
$3 per ton or below. If, however, the cost of production is kept down 
as it should be and the production of fuel is large enough, the last- 
mentioned price offers a good percentage on the investment necessary 
to make the commodity. Where the manufacturer is so well placed 
that he can utilize his men and teams during unfavorable weather 
and after the producing season is over by conducting a retail business, 
he can command the highest price attainable in his market. This 
would apparently be good practice, as it would make feasible the employ- 
ment of some of the men for the entire year. 

Artificial Drying. — A system of artificial drying is an ideal of those 
who have been working on the problem of the sure production of a large 
amount of peat fuel in a given time from a single plant. Even recently 
the statement has been made that no considerable quantity of peat 
fuel could be produced in North America unless artificial drying could 
be assured, and more than one attempt has been and doubtless will be 
made in the United States to develop plants so planned that the raw wet 
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peat as it is taken from the bog can be. put in at one end of a series of 
machines and turned out at the other as a dry, marketable fuel, the 
process being continuous and taking but a few hours. 

The table following shows the weight of water that must be evapo- 
rated from a ton of peat as its water content is lowered, by 10 per cent, 
stages, from 90 per cent, to 10 per cent. 

Weight of Water Evaporated From a Ton of Peat as Its Water Content is 
Lowered, by 10 Per Cent. Stages, From 90 Per Cent, to 10 Per Cent. 



Percentage' 

of water in 

peat. 


Total 
dry -peat 
content. 


Water 
content. 


Water 

evaporated 

for each 10 

per cent 

reduction. 


Residue 

left for 

each 10 

per cent. 

reduction. 




Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


90 


200 


1.800.0 




2,000.0 


80 


200 


800.0 


1,000.0 


1,000.0 


70 


200 


466.7 


333.3 


666.7 


60 


200 


300.0 


166.7 


500.0 


50 


200 


200.0 


100.0 


400.0 


40 


200 


133.3 


66.7 


333.3 


30 


200 


85.7 


47.6 


285.7 


20 


200 


50.0 


35.7 


250.0 


10 


200 


22.2 


27.8 


222.2 



Total 
aroountt of 

water 
evaporated. 



Pounds 

1,000.0 
1,333.3 
1,500.0 
1,600.0 
1,666.7 
1,714.3 
1,750.0 
1,777.8 



It will be seen from the above table that eight-ninths of the water 
in a ton of wet peat is evaporated in reducing the water from 90 per cent, 
to 50 per cent., whereas 1,000 pounds, or five-ninths of the whole, dis- 
appears in reducing it from 90 per cent, to 80 per cent. 

It is manifest, also, that only 250 pounds of peat containing 20 per 
cent, of water will be left as the result of all the processes and labor by 
which a finished product is made from the ton of wet material. 

Peat that has been dried by exposure to the air until it contains 
less than 50 per cent, of moisture may possibly be dried for fuel, by 
artificial heat, on a commercial scale, to the air-dried state, by some of 
the simpler and more efficient types of driers used in other industries, 
because the certain and rapid completion of the drying at that stage 
may offset the cost of the fuel used and on the additional handling 
and plant required. 

It is less practicable to artificially dry peat with a high water con- 
tent down to 50 or 60 per cent, moisture, because the much greater 
weight of water to be handled and evaporated in proportion to the 
quantity of product to be recovered requires much more heat than is 
needed to reduce the moisture from 50 per cent, to the air-dried state. 
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In the eastern United States the amount of moisture in completely 
air-dried peat rarely exceeds 15 per cent, and may be as low as 6 or 8 
per cent. ; it varies as the moisture in the air varies. 

From the facts given and also from the requirement that all costs 
in any system of artificial drying must be borne by the product, it is 
apparent that the problem of artificially drying peat is decidedly com- 
plex and can be worked out only by those who have had special training 
and experience in designing and building drying machinery for similar 
purposes and fully appreciate the difficulties involved in this class 
of work. Any plan to be successfully incorporated in machinery for 
completely freeing freshly dug peat from its high percentage of water 
must provide for the utilization of large quantities of waste heat or of 
fuel that has no other economic uses. 

PBAT POWDER 

There seems to be a much greater possibiUty of artificially drying 
peat in the form of powder or small fragments than as machine-formed 
bricks, because such material can be handled in much smaller space 
and more rapidly and cheaply than can the bricks. The small particles 
also dry more quickly and are not injured by warping, cracking, or by 
becoming brittle. The peat will dry more rapidly if thoroughly macer- 
ated before it is put into the dryer than if it is used as dug. 

Although the fundamental factors involved in drying peat by arti- 
ficial heat are not much more favorable for producing peat powder 
than peat bricks, the possibility of making the continuous process a 
commercial success seems considerably greater for the powder than 
for the bricks. This opinion is held because the cost of equipment can 
be made considerably less, heat can be applied more directly, and the 
expenses for handling the product in powdered form can be reduced 
materially at all stages after it leaves the peat machine. Moreover, 
the production of dry peat as powder can be assured at any season of 
the year, as freezing would scarcely injure it at any step of its prepa- 
ration. In fact, the powdery condition induced in all types of peat by 
continued freezing and thawing would then be desirable and would 
naturally be adopted as one of the preliminary stages of the process. 

Because peat is readily reduced to a powdered form, has a larger 
percentage of volatile matter than coal, and burns with a hot flame, 
it is well adapted for use in powder burners. For this purpose the 
peat does not need to be crushed as fine as coal because of its more 
porous structure, which permits the penetration of air, thus insuring 
complete combustion. It also ignites at a lower temperature than coal. 

It is well known among users of fuel that various types of familiar 
materials are now burned as powder by the use of specially designed 
blast burners. Sawdust and powdered coal have been used for a number 
of years in burners of this type, and most satisfactory reports have been 
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made by the users. The claims are made that the combustion with 
this form of firing is so complete that there is no black smoke from 
coal, that the efficiency of the fuel is increased, and that much less 
attention is required than when drying is done in the ordinary way. 
The use of powdered coal has passed beyond the experimental stage in 
Portland cement manufacture and in firing boilers in Europe and the 
United States. Manufacturers of the improved forms of powder 
burners claim, for a given type of coal, an increase of from 15 to 20 
per cent, in efficiency over common grate firing, and facts seem to warrant 
the claims. 

Such burners can be regulated for automatic fuel feed, for furnish- 
ing the proper amount of air, and for blowing the fuel into the fire 
box, where it bums almost exactly like a gas. For further details the 
reader is referred to Bull. 16, U. S. Bureau of Mines, pp. 112-116, and 
to the work of Ny stroma and Ryan.* 

PEAT BRIQUETS 

Manifestly peat powder can not be burned economically in an ordi- 
nary fire box or stove, because it packs so that no air can get through 
it, or it falls through the grates if stirred. Such fuel is also open to 
the objections that are urged against other forms of peat fuel, and is 
costly to transport as compared with coal. To avoid these difficul- 
ties the proposal has been made to shape the dry powder into briquets 
by the use of specially designed briquetting presses. In Europe, where 
peat is commonly used, and where for a considerable time lignite and 
poor grades of coal have been put on the market in briquetted form, 
and have found ready and constantly increasing sales, it is not sur- 
prising that peat should have been briquetted at an early date. 

Properties. — Peat, when briquetted, makes a most attractive type 
of fuel, as the briquets are uniform in size, may be of cylindrical, ovoid, 
prismatic, pillow, or other shape, and often have a highly glazed black 
surface. The briquets are clean to handle; they are also compact 
and dense, so that they occupy less space, and are more easily trans- 
ported and stored than the same weight of the same peat could be if 
in any of the other forms described. They burn less rapidly than cut 
or machine peat, and hence give less trouble in firing for power pro- 
duction than do other kinds of peat fuel. 

It has been pointed out, however, that peat briquets are likely to 
crack and crumble when handled roughly, and to break down in the 
fire into a powder, whereas machine-peat bricks burn like a piece of 

iNystrom, E.^ Peat and lignite: their manufacture and uses in Europe, Canada 
Department of Mines, Mines Brancn, 1908, pp. 171-172. 

See also Canada Department of Mines, Mines Branch, Bull. No. 4, 2d ed., 1910, 
pp. 19 and 31 to 44. 

sRyan, Hugh, Reports upon the Irish Peat Industries, pt. 2; Econ. Proc. Royal 
Soc. Dublin, Vol. I, pt. 13, pp. 516, 520. 
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good coal, or wood, without falling apart. The briquets are also easily 
wet by rain, and are quickly disintegrated by exposiu*e to storms; 
therefore they must be stored under cover and shipped by rail in weather- 
proof cars. 

Methods of Mantifactfire. — In the parts of Europe where peat 
briquets are made the peat is cut or dug from the bog and is allowed to 
dry in the air until the water is reduced to about 40 per cent. The peat 
is then powdered and dried artificially to about 15 per cent, moisture, 
after which it is briquetted or stored for future briquetting. 

The Canadian method of drying peat on the surface of the bog in a 
thin layer and picking up the dry material at frequent intervals with a 
vacuum dust collector does away with most of the cost of drying and 
subsequent handling, so that after a brief exposure to artificial heat 
it can be satisfactorily briquetted. The process was primarily designed 
by its inventors to produce at the lowest cost air-dried peat for making 
briquets. 

Types of Presses — ^The essential part of a plant for making peat 
briquets is the briquetting press. Such presses are of two general 
types — the open and the closed mold. In the open-mold type the dry 
peat powder is introduced into a straight tube, or mold, of circular or 
other shaped cross section, and compressed by a tightly fitting piston 
that exerts a pressure of from 18,000 to 30,000 pounds per square inch. 
Sufficient resistance is offered by the friction of the peat on the sides of 
the tube to press it into a solid block or briquet, while at the same 
time the air is forced from the peat. With each stroke of the piston 
a new charge of peat enters the mold and a finished briquet leaves 
the outlet end; the briquets abeady made act as a cushion and, in 
fact, form the bottom of the mold. The friction is sufficient in presses 
constructed on this principle to raise the temperature of the mass enough 
to release some of the tarry compounds of the peat, and these cover 
the sides of the briquets with a highly polished glaze. A chief objection 
to this form of press is said to be that the constant heating and friction 
produce great wear on the molds, and the plates forming them must be 
removed every few days and reground, so that after a comparatively 
short life they have to be renewed. 

The number of briquets that can be made with such a machine 
manifestly depends upon the number of strokes of the plimger to the 
minute. For briquetting lignite, this may be as low as 80 or as high 
as 130; thus the number of briquets made in a minute lies between 
these limits. The output of peat briquets is usually about 100 a minute, 
because the peat powder is sometimes blown from the mold if the press 
is run at greater speed. 

In briquetting presses of the closed-mold type various forms of 
rollers and plates, or plimgers and wheels or plates, or even special 
forms of crown wheels, have been employed for the two halves or parts 
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of the molds. The advantage claimed for presses of this type is their 
greater rapidity and durability, but mechanical difficulties are encount- 
ered in getting sufficient pressure to make solid briquets aud in keeping 
the two halves of the mold in exact adjustment. This form of press 
is sometimes used when a binder of pitch or other resinous or tarry 
matter is used to cement the particles of fuel together to make the 
briquets less breakable when handled or burned. 

European briquetting presses of the open-mold type are made in 
three sizes — a small size, turning out from 16.5 to 22 tons of finished 
briquets in 24 hours; a medium size, having a capacity of 33 to 44 tons 
in 24 hours; and a large size, which makes from 44 to 55 tons in 24 
hours. 

To produce a ton of peat briquets costs considerably more than to 
produce a ton of machine peat because of the greater power required, 
the artificial drying, and the additional expenses for stronger build- 
ings and more complicated and powerful machinery. 

Cost of Plant. — European briquetting presses of 50 tons capacity in 
24 hours, which is the size most often considered, need engines of about 
100 horsepower, operated by high-pressure steam; in the best equipped 
European plants the steam is superheated to about 665** F. and the 
boiler pressure is carried at about 150 pounds. The exhaust steam 
from the engines is used in the driers, at about 30 pounds pressure, 
and is returned to the boilers after condensation under about the same 
pressure. 

A briquetting plant, fully equipped with the best types of German 
machinery, including a drier, will cost two to three times as much as 
a plant for making cut and machinery peat, even if only a single press 
with a capacity of about 50 tons per day is contemplated. 

At least three distinct presses for briquetting peat have been in- 
vented and tried on a factory scale in Canada. Two are of the closed- 
mold type, although working on very different principles; the third 
employs an open mold. The peat used for these plants was dried as 
much as possible on the surface of the bog, but the final drying was 
done in specially designed rotary driers. 

The essential details of these plants have been described by Ny- 
strom.* Of these plants only one was operated in 1908, and no figures 
as to the cost of installation or of the production of the briquets are 
available. Two of them made a small output in 1910. Several forms 
of presses of American construction for briquetting coal and lignite, 
and some designed for peat, have been developed and are on the mar- 
ket, and probably these could be installed at somewhat lower cost 
than any which have been made abroad. It is doubtful, however, 
whether a bog can be purchased, proper buildings erected for housing 

iNystrom, E., Peat and lignite: their manufacture and uses in Europe. Cadana 
Department of Mines, Mines Branch, 1908, pp. 148-157. 
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the machinery and the finished briquets, and the necessary machinery 
bought for digging, grinding, drying, and briquetting the peat for an 
output of about 50 tons of briquets each 24 hours for less than $60,000 
to $75,000, although estimates as low as $35,000 have been made based 
on untried machinery. 

The plan of drying the peat upon the surface of the bog and gath- 
ering it as a dry powder with a small amount of water, because a part 
of the cost of preparing the peat for briquetting is thus eliminated, 
should reduce the primary cost of the plant by a certain amount. It 
is questionable, however, whether the cost of collecting machines and 
their installation would not be almost as great as that of the rotary 
driers which they would in part displace. Their operation by electric 
power might prove to be nearly as expensive as that of steam driers 
utilizing waste steam. 

The operation of the briquetting part of a plant during the winter 
could be made possible by operating a number of the collecting ma- 
chines during the favorable months of the drying season and storing 
in stock piles or storage bins the excess of dry peat as it was taken 
from the surface of the bog. If storage under cover were adopted, 
the construction of the necessary buildings would be an added charge. 

The following statement, which shows the cost of a briquetting 
plant with an estimated output of 50 tons of peat briquets per day, 
is quoted from an estimate furnished by Mr. F. H. Mason,* when United 
States consul general in Berlin, Germany: 

Buildings...- $14,280 

Machinery 17,850 

Steam engines and fixtures 3,570 

Tramways 3,570 

$39,270 

These figures are approximate only and will have to be considerably 
modified to meet present conditions. 

Comparative Fuel Efficiency* — Naturally, the inquiry will be 
made whether the added expense of equipment and the greater cost of 
making peat briquets is justified by a corresponding increase in the 
efficiency of the fuel. Seemingly it is not, because of the cost of pro- 
duction is at least one-third greater than for machine peat, whereas, 
according to Nystrom,* the heating value is increased only about 15 
per cent. Actual analyses of peat from the same deposit at Black 
Lake, N. Y., and prepared in different ways, are given below. The 
samples were taken at random from considerable quantities of similar 

»Mason, F. H., Special Consular Reports, Vol. XXVI, 1903, p. 81. 
'Nystrom, E., Peat and lignite. Canada Department of Mmes, Mines Branch, 
1908, pp. 147-149. 
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material which had been given identical treatment, but possibly gathered 
at different times; that is, the samples were not prepared especially 
for these analyses. 

Analyses of Peat to Show the Effect of Method of Preparation on Heating 

Value of a Given Peat. 



Lab. 


Character of fuel. 


Mois- 
ture. 


VolaUle 

com- 
bustible. 


Fixed 
carbon. 


Ash. 


Sul- 
phur. 


Ueating ralua. 


NO. 


Calories. 


B. t. u. 


6436 


Rajv peat: 

Air-dried 

Moisture-free __ 


8.68 


50.92 
55.77 

49.85 
54.97 

52.03 
56.17 

62.19 
56.73 


23.79 
26.04 

23.35 
25.77 

22.74 
24.53 

22.44 
24.39 


16.61 
18.19 

17.47 
19.26 

17.86 
19.30 

17.37 

18.88 


0.99 
1.08 

.89 
.98 

.96 
1.03 

1.16 
1.27 


4,179 
4,576 

4,055 
4,472 

4,102 
4,428 

4,193 
4,557 


7,522 
8,237 


6394 


Machine peat: 

Air-dried 

Moisture-free ._ 


9.33 


7,299 
8,050 


6392 


Dry powder before 
briquetting: 

Air-dried 

Moisture free _ _ 


7.37 


7,384 
7,971 


6395 


Briquetted steam- 
dried peat - 

Air-dried 

Moisture-free . . 


8.00 


7,547 
8,203 



Average heating value of dry peat, 8,115 B. t. u. 



This table indicates that the differences in the number of heat 
units obtained from the different samples are slight, and it is difficult 
to see that any appreciable change has been made by the various kinds 
of treatment. Equal variations might occur in the same number of 
samples of peat collected from a single stratum at the same time but 
analyzed separately. Therefore, except for the greater compactness 
and hardness obtained, there is no justification for incurring the cost of 
briquetting. However, a larger series of more carefully collected 
samples may show greater variation than is here indicated; or if drying 
or briquetting at high temperatures is adopted so that some of the 
lighter volatile combustibles are driven from the peat, a somewhat 
higher thermal value may be obtained. Clearly, however, briquetting 
as a rule increases the number of heat units per unit of volume and not 
per unit of weight; that is, the peat is made more compact, so that 
it can be transported and stored in smaller space and burned in smaller 
fire boxes than if prepared in other ways. Whether the advantages 
thus obtained are sufficient to justify the additional costs of building a 
plant and of making the briquets on a commercial scale must be demon- 
strated by actual operations. 

Electric Processes for Drying Peat* — The fundamental plan of 
electric processes for drying peat is to pass electric currents, either 
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direct or alternating, through the wet peat, with the idea of liberating 
the water by breaking up the cells and fibers of the vegetable remains 
in the peat. The most thoroughly advertised of these processes was 
one developed in England and embodied in two plants, one at Kilberry, 
near Athy, in the county of Kildare, Ireland, and the other near Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. Although both of these plants were well supported by 
capital and equipped with unusual thoroughness, neither was successful. 

Wet Carbonization* — In 1904 and the following years Dr. M. Eken* 
berg, of London, England, conducted a lengthy series of experiments 
on what has been called the ''wet carbonization" of peat. As the term 
indicates, the wet peat is subjected to temperatures slightly above 300 ** F. 
(150**-155** C), which drive off a part of the lighter hydrocarbons if the 
heated mass be kept at ordinary pressure. During the heating, how- 
ever, a pressure of about 150 pounds to the square inch is maintained 
by the pump which forces the wet peat into the carbonizing apparatus, 
so that the process really consists of superheating wet peat in a closed 
receptacle under pressure of about 10 atmospheres. Such pressure is 
quite enough to prevent any steam from forming at the temperature 
at which heating is carried on, so that there is no loss of heat units 
from this source and no volatilization of the hydrocarbon compounds 
of the peat. 

The peat becomes blackened, loses its structural peculiarities, 
becomes fine-grained, and, it is stated, readily gives up under moderate 
pressure a considerably larger percentage of water than untreated 
peat. It is reported that a form of coking takes place, the extent of 
which is governed by the temperature used during the treatment, the 
use of higher temperatures giving more complete carbonization. If 
this is true, as the blackening of the peat would indicate, apparently 
the matter driven off must be absorbed either by the peat itself or 
by the water which it contains, as no gases are developed during the 
process. It is evident, however, that at the temperature reported 
(300** F.) the process of coking is not carried very far, because only 
at considerably higher temperatures are volatile carbonaceous matters 
driven off by dry distillation. 

The exact nature of the changes that take place is immaterial to 
this discussion, however, since the important fact is that a definite 
change is effected by the treatment which makes possible the quick 
drying of the peat by artificial heat and pressure. From available 
reports the process, when it is fully developed, will seemingly be com- 
mercially useful and will enable those who adopt it not only to extend the 
season of operations to early winter, but to produce very hard, heavy, 
and black briquets closely resembling coal in appearance and, volume 
for volume, having about the same fuel value as bituminous coal of 
ordinary grades. 

G>st of Briquets by This Process. — The cost of manufacture, 

18— O. B. 16. ^ 
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including all charges for digging and grinding the peat and transporting 
it to the factory, and for carbonizing, drying, and briquetting, interest, 
depreciation, and administration, is estimated, from the results obtained 
at the experimental plant in Sweden, to be $2 to $2.25 a ton of finished 
briquets. The smaller cost is estimated for an output of 20,000 to 
30,000 tons in a year of about 200 working days. The English company 
owning the patents covering the processes and machinery estimates 
that the briquets can be made in a factory turning out 1,000 tons of 
briquets a day, under European labor conditions, for about $1.50 a 
ton, after machinery now being experimented with shall have been 
fully perfected. 

The cost of a plant fully equipped with briquetting presses, carbon- 
izers, and all other accessories is estimated by the inventor at about 
$160,000; or, if production is to be 30,000 tons of briquets a year, at 
about $225,000, at European prices for machinery, structural work, 
and labor. 

Claims of Inventor* — The inventor claims for this method of 
treatment that — 

(1) The manufacture is independent of weather conditions. 

(2) The work can be carried on equally well night and day. 

(3) Undrained bogs can be worked without difficulty. 

(4) All the processes of treatment may be completed and the bri- 
quets made in two hours after the peat is dug. 

(5) The fuel produced is always of the same quality. The water 
content may be as low as desired. 

(6) The number of men required for a plant with an output of 
100 tons a day is small compared with that needed for the same out- 
put of machine peat, as only from 18 to 24 men are needed, chiefly to 
watch and care for the machinery. 

(7) Since the process is continuous and may be carried on inde- 
pendent of weather conditions, an abundant supply of labor can be 
had without difficulty, because the men will be assured steady work. 

Prospective Value of Process* — The various unbiased reports, 
which have been made concerning this way of treating peat lead to the 
conclusion that it is one of the most promising that has yet been dis- 
covered, and if the treatment and machinery are not too costly it may 
yet become the basis of a successful continuous process, peat-drying, 
and briquetting industry. No reports have yet appeared, however, 
showing that the method has been applied in a successful commercial 
plant, and for that reason the process must still be considered as experi- 
mental, some of the important details needing development and em- 
bodiment in machinery. 
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PBAT GOKB. 

The Ziegler Peat-Coking Process* — In the last decade of the 
nineteenth century a method of coking peat in retorts was worked out 
and patented by Dr. Martin Ziegler, a German chemist and inventor. 
In this method the permanent gases derived from the dry distillation 
of peat are used for heating the retorts in which the coking is done, and 
for other operations about the plant. The system also provides for 
the use of the same retorts continuously, and for the recovery in a most 
practical way of all marketable chemical compounds as by-products. 
Three plants of commercial size using this system have been erected in 
Europe; the first at Oldenburg, Germany, the second at Redkino, 
Russia, by the Russian Government in 1901, and the third at Beuer- 
berg, Bavaria, in 1904. The last-named plant embodies many improve- 
ments, and at the time of its construction was the most complete establish- 
ment for making coke and by-products from peat that had then been 
developed. Each of these plants is built on the unit system, each unit 
consisting of two vertical retorts about 40 feet high and elliptical in 
cross section. The lower half of each retort is of fire brick and the upper 
half of cast iron, covered with thin fire bricks, and the two halves are 
inclosed in a fire-brick shell. Between the two shells are horizontal 
fire flues. The whole structure is inclosed by a covering of common 
brick to prevent loss of heat through radiation. The retorts rest on a 
cast-iron base and taper down to hoppers, each with two openings, 
closed by air-tight doors, through which the peat coke can be removed 
as often as desired. In practice the coke is drawn oflf once an hour into 
iron cars with air-tight covers and is kept in the cars till cool. The 
tops of the retorts have heavy cast-iron doors, to which are attached 
feed boxes with gas-tight covers, opening inward. By this provision 
new fuel can be introduced whenever necessary without interfering 
with the operation of the retorts, so that coking is continuous. The 
volatile matter is drawn oflf through pipes in the upper half of the retorts 
by suction fans and led to condensing chambers; there it gives up a 
part of its heat to concentrate solutions and dry some of the by-products, 
the tar and tar water being removed by condensation. The uncondensed 
gases are returned to the combustion chambers to serve as fuel. 

The hot gases from the fires, having a temperature of more than 
1,800** F. (1,000** C), are drawn through the fire-brick flues in the 
walls inclosing the retorts, and thence to a main flue connected both 
with drying chambers, in which the drjdng of the peat bricks is com- 
pleted, and with the chimney. 

Besides the retorts in which the peat is thoroughly coked at the 
Beuerberg plant, each pair of these is directly connected with a circular 
retort for making half coke or "semicoke," from low grades of peat 
by using the heat of the waste combustion gases from the coking re- 
torts. These gases, because they have no free oxygen, and hence can 
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not set fire to the peat, are conducted from the collecting flue of the 
coking retorts directly into the halfcoke ovens, and are hot enough to 
thoroughly carbonize the peat without driving oflf all of the tarry com- 
pounds. The resulting product is not as hard and firm as the peat 
coke, and is lower in carbon and richer in hydrogen, but it makes excel- 
lent fuel for heating, as it burns with a long bright flame.* The Ziegler 
plant at Redkino, Russia, is reported to have manufactured this pro- 
duct for fuel for locomotives on the railways of the country, and 1 pound 
of it is said to have evaporated 6.63 pounds of water in a stationary 
boiler and 5.76 pounds in a locomotive boiler.* 

Recovery of By-Products. — A good quality of coke can be made 
from dense, thoroughly decomposed peat that has been machined and 
air-dried, but the coke must be manufactured under favorable conditions 
of market and on a large scale, and, if the best financial returns are 
expected, the coking must be accompanied by the recovery and profitable 
sale of the chemical by-products and the utilization of the non-con- 
densible gases as fuel for heating the retorts and for drying the peat 
preliminary to coking. 

By such treatment there can be obtained from peat the following 
useful substances, of which a more detailed account is given in Bull. 
16, pp. 130-138. 

(1) Coke, or charcoal, the non- volatile part of the peat, consisting 
of the fixed carbon and the ash or incombustible mineral solids. 

(2) Tar, a mixture of the more readily condensed hydrocarbon 
compounds formed by the destruction of the complex organic sub- 
stances in thapeat. 

(3) Tar water, or, as it is sometimes called, gas water, a solution of 
a number of the lighter, less easily condensed organic compounds in 
the water originally present in the peat or formed by the decomposition 
of original hydrogen compounds. 

(4) Fixed gases, a considerable part of the volatile matter given off 
by peat heated in a retort, which before purification form a mixture 
of elementary and compound gases, some of which are combustible. 
The yield of gas varies considerably for different kinds of peat, the 
less decomposed giving the largest quantity and poorest quality. 

That peat coke would find a ready market in this country in the 
regions where iron ores are mined seems probable, however, as it could 
be profitably used there to produce high-grade charcoal iron. The 
manufacture of such iron is now carried on in northern Michigan 
and the adjacent regions at a great cost for the hardwood lumber that 

iNystrom, E., Peat and lignite; their manufacture and uses in Europe. Canada 
Department of Mines, Mines Branch, 1908, pp. 181-183. 

«After running for some months with seeming success, the Beuerberg plant closed, 
and has not been operated since. Among the reasons given for the failure of the 
plant was the great difficulty, except at prohibitive cost, of drying the large quantity 
of machine peat bricks before they were placed in the retorts. 
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is converted into charcoal, although in the same territory, and especially 
in Minnesota, there are extensive beds of peat that have never been 
used for any purpose. There should also be a good market for the 
product as fuel in large cities and in parts of the country where anthra- 
cite is high-priced or unobtainable. 

Systems for making peat coke have been advertised as originating 
in the United States, but so far as can be learned only one of them has 
yet actually been embodied in a working plant. A plant for making 
peat coke has been reported in operation in southern California, but no 
account of it has been received and no report can be made as to its 
operations. In fact, so far as is known at this writing, the Ziegler 
system is the only peat-coking system so far worked out in a full-sized 
plant that has operated successfully from a financial point of view, 
except that at Elizabethfehn, Germany, designed by Dr. W. Wielandt, 
of which no detailed description has been received. 

Peat coke should be produced in the United States by a plant 
equipped for the recovery of by-products and handling 100 tons of 
air-dried machine peat per day, at a cost of from $3 to $3.50 per ton 
of coke, if the by-products are sold at current rates. Included in 
this estimate are fair charges for digging and air-drying the peat, for 
machinery, and for all other charges that should be borne by the plant. 

The price at which the coke can be sold will probably vary, accord- 
ing to the quality of the coke, the locality in which it is made, the purposes 
for which it is to be used, etc., but it should about equal that of charcoal, 
or $6 to $12 or more per ton. As the price of charcoal will continue 
to advance with the exhaustion of the available wood supply, there 
is a good prospect for an equivalent increase in the probable price of 
peat coke, because peat coke can be used not simply as a substitute 
for charcoal but, if of the best grade, as a superior article. 

The experience gained by those who have attempted to make peat 
coke in Europe points clearly to the fact that the operation is not com- 
mercially successful unless the peat is of the best quality and the coking 
is conducted in such a way as to utilize the heat of the gases from the 
retorts for various purposes throughout the plant. If the coking is 
to be profitable the condensible distillates should be saved and made 
into a series of salable chemical by-products 

The amount of capital needed for developing a proper plant for 
making peat coke is so large that the investment is scarcely justified 
unless a preliminary attempt is made not only to find a market for 
the coke, but to learn where, in what quantities, and at what prices 
the by-products can be sold and, if possible, to have at least a part of 
the output sold conditionally. 
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GAS FROM PEAT 

A few years ago it was predicted that with the rapid introduction 
of improvements in lighting by electricity the use of gas for illuminat- 
ing purposes would decrease. Almost at the same time, however, 
came entirely new forms of gas burners, in which the light is derived 
from the incandescence of the oxides of certain rare metals, instead 
of from that of the carbon particles in the flame itself. In these burn- 
ers the gas is completely burned and the oxides, in the form of a porous 
mantle, are intensely heated. Much less gas is used than with the old 
patterns of burners, and much more Ught is obtained. In addition the 
cost of gas was decreased by improved methods of manufacture, so that 
the price of gaslight, for the candle power obtainable, became much 
cheaper than ever before. 

Accompanying the improvements by which gas could be furnished 
to the consumer at lower prices came also the invention and popular- 
izing of correctly designed burners, stoves, gas engines, and other ap- 
paratus for using gas as a domestic fuel and for the generation of power. 
The convenience, cleanliness, and efficiency of the fuel more than offset 
its somewhat greater cost for these uses as compared with wood 
or coal at the prices that those fuels bring in many localities. 

nXUmiNATING GAS. 

Excellent illuminating gas may be prepared from peat by distilling 
it in cast-iron retorts heated from the outside. To secure satisfactory 
commercial results, however, the retorts for making a given quantity 
of gas must be larger for peat than for coal, and the outlet pipes must 
be of larger diameter because the peat gives oflf large quantities of gas 
quickly; the condensing apparatus also must be more efficient than 
that required for coal gas, because of the greater proportion of watery 
and tarry products. 

The distillation of peat for illuminating-gas manufacture must be 
carried on at a red heat, or higher, in order to decompose the heavier 
hydrocarbons into permanent gases that will furnish substances to 
brighten the flame when the gas is burned. To maintain this high 
temperature, the fire boxes of the retorts must be larger than for making 
gas from coal, and more fuel must be burned to continue the necessary 
decomposition of the tars. 

If distillation is carried on at temperatures that are too low, the 
gas contains much carbon dioxide and gives a colorless flame when 
burned; the percentage of carbon dioxide may reach 25 to 30 per cent, 
and even more if the peat used is not thoroughly dry when it is put 
into the retort. The evaporation of the water present lowers the 
temperature of the gases formed so much that the carbon dioxide de- 
veloped is not decomposed. 
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WATBR GAS. 

In recent years a type of gas known as water gas and enriched or 
carburetted water gas has been used extensively for illuminating pur- 
poses. This gas is obtained by bringing steam into contact with in- 
candescent carbon in the form of coke. The steam is decomposed 
and its oxygen unites with the carbon to form carbon monoxide, leaving 
the hydrogen free. The mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen 
burns with an intensely hot but slightly luminous flame. To give this 
gas, which is nearly identical with the gas from some forms of gas pro- 
ducers, illuminating elements, the heavier hydrocarbons are added to it. 
A common method of enriching water gas is by injecting naphtha or 
gasoline into it. The enriched gas gives a bright flame of good candle 
power. It is the type of illuminating gas supplied in many cities of the 
United States, as it can be made at much less cost than that obtained 
by the destructive distillation of coal. Peat, although used to make 
producer gas, does not seem to have been tested for making the car- 
buretted water gas, but such use is evidently possible. 

FUBL GAS. 

Gas is now much used as a source of heat for power and other pur- 
poses, and is rapidly growing in favor for such uses, because of its high 
efficiency, cleanliness, and the ease and cheapness with which it is 
handled. 

It is apparent from what has already been said regarding the quality 
and quantity of gas to be had as a by-product of peat distillation or 
of coking operations that the subject should prove attractive to the 
engineer seeking a cheap and unutilized fuel as a source of power and 
fuel gas. Moreover, it is known, from the unqualified statements 
of trustworthy, unprejudiced, and competent observers, that peat is 
being given a thorough trial for power-gas production in several European 
countries where there is an increasing need for fuel for manufacturing 
industries. In Sweden, Russia, Ireland and Germany this^use has 
passed to the commercial stage of development. 

PRODUCER GAS. 

The generation of gas for burning under boilers and for direct use 
in gas engines places few of the limitations on the process or the gas 
that are inherent in the manufacture of gas for lighting. The main 
object is to get as much as possible of the heat energy from the original 
fuel in the form of inflammable gas, yield and uniform composition 
being more important than the thermal value to the unit of volume 
or the proportion of inert gas present. For these reasons the use of 
retorts has been abandoned as too costly for manufacturing gas for 
fuel and power purposes. In their place have been substituted gas 
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producers in which the fuel elements of the combustibles, the carbon, 
both fixed and volatile, and the hydrogen are all used, the entire body 
of fuel being converted into permanent gas and ashes The process 
of making gas in a gas producer differs from that of making illumi- 
nating gas in that a part of the fuel is burned inside of the producer to 
furnish the heat necessary for gasification and in that no fixed carbon 
or coke remains. 

Used in this way there is a loss of fuel to the extent that heat units 
are required to bring about the chemical changes necessary to reduce 
the solid compounds of the fuel to permanent gases that have the power 
of combining with the oxygen of the air and thus developing heat. 
In the gasification of fuel in retorts the loss of heat units is even 
greater than in the gas producer. 

The gas producer differs from a common furnace in that less oxygen 
is admitted to the combustion chamber and the fuel bed is thicker. 
In an ordinary furnace the effort is made to have the fuel elements 
take up all of the oxygen possible, and air is furnished in excess of 
the supply needed for complete combustion in order that the energy 
of the fuel may be converted rapidly into heat. In the gas producer 
only sufficient oxygen is supplied to completely satisfy enough of the 
carbon and hydrogen units of the fuel to convert the rest of it into 
permanent gases; in other words, in the gas producer the combustion 
of the greater part of the fuel is incomplete. 

Producer gas, therefore, is obtained by gradually converting solid 
fuel to the gaseous state by the heat given off from the complete com- 
bustion of a part of the fuel. The character and composition of the 
resulting gas is quite variable, according to the kind of fuel and the type 
of gas producer used. 

The simplest form of gas producer for power-gas generation is a 
vertical cylinder of iron or masonry, lined with fire brick, having a 
grate near the bottom, an opening in the top for charging fuel, a smaller 
opening near the top for the outlet of the gas, and one near the bottom 
for the admission of air. Openings are also provided at various heights 
on the sides, through which the interior may be reached for poking 
the fuel bed, inspecting and cleaning the interior, making repairs, 
and removing ashes. To prevent the entrance of air except through the 
proper openings, which are covered by gas-tight doors,the bottom of the 
producer is placed in a shallow tank of water, into which the ashes 
and refuse fall, and the charging opening is generally a small chamber, 
guarded by gas-tight doors at the bottom and top, which prevents 
the escape of the gas and the ingress of air while the producer is being 
recharged.* 

»For a more complete discussion of gas producers, and the theory of the forma- 
tion of gas in gas producers, see Bull. 7, Bureau of Mines, 1911, and Bull. 16, pp. 
145-160. 
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The commercial use of peat in gas producers as a source of both 
fuel and power gas seems to be successful in Germany and Sweden, 
fuel gas made from peat having for many years been in use in metal- 
lurgical operations, in brick and glass making, and in lime burning. 

Gas producers for making power gas from peat are now advertised 
by several manufacturers of gas engines in Europe, and, as has been 
previously noted, there seems to be no reasonable doubt that such 
producers are in successful commercial operations in the countries 
mentioned. New plants for utilizing this fuel are annually added 
to those already at work, and in 1912 it was reported that large electric 
power plants using peat for fuel in gas producers were running in Sweden, 
Germany, Italy, and England, Ireland and Russia.* 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS ON PEAT FUEL. 

Fuel Value. — The fuel value of peat as compared with that of 
coal and wood for firing boilers, furnaces, and stoves has already been 
discussed at length. The facts presented would seem to demonstrate 
that although plainly inferior to the best coal in the number of heat 
units yielded per pound consumed, nevertheless, if prepared in the 
ways commonly used in Europe peat fuel presents so many desirable 
qualities, such as freedom from smoke, cleanliness in handling, small 
ash content, completely and easily controlled combustion, and pros- 
pective low price, that there should be a good field for its introduction 
for manufacturing and domestic uses in those parts of Ohio where 
peat naturally occurs in abundance. 

Utilization of Deposits* — There are many small bogs in the peat- 
bearing regions of the State which, although too small to warrant the 
establishment of large plants for the production of fuel, could be utilized 
to furnish machine peat enough for boiler fuel for a single small factory 
for many years. They might also furnish the power to pump water and 
generate electricity for a small community for an equal length of time. 

The principal matter to be borne in mind in preparing to exploit a 
peat deposit in such a way is that the simplest equipment which has 
proved it can yield the desired quantity of usable or salable fuel is 
the one most likely to give satisfactory returns either in fuel or money. 
Every added process of treatment beyond that which is necessary to 
put the peat into usable form for a specific purpose adds many times 
to the first cost of equipment and to the practical difficulties of mak- 

*See also Bull. 4, Bureau of Mines, 1910, 27 pp. 

Kerr, W. A., Peat and its products, 1905, pp. 74-84. 

Wyer, S. S., Producer giis and gas producers, 2d ed., 1907, p. 229 ff. 

U. S. Gcol. Survey, Bulls. Nos. 290 and 332; Prof. Paper No. 48. Sec also Bulls. 
Nos. 7, 9, and 13, Bureau of Mines. 

Nystrom, E., Peat and lignite; their manufacture and use in Europe. Canada 
Department of Mines, Mines Branch, 1908, p. 227 fT. 

Ryan, Hugh, Reports upon the Irish peat industries, pt.2; Econ. Proc. Roy. 
Soc, Dublin, Vol. I, pt. 13, pp. 524-526. 
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ing a product that can be sold for enough to pay the cost of prepa- 
ration and of putting it on the market at a profit. 

Producer Gas Plants* — The present state of knowledge seems 
strongly to indicate that large peat deposits can be most profitably 
utilized, and the largest percentage of the stored-up energy in them 
recovered as power, by converting the peat into producer gas and using 
this gas in properly designed gas engines. The power may be used by 
factories operated on the spot, or as electric energy may be used at a 
distance. Large plants, by using by-product gas producers and thus at 
least recovering as ammonium sulphate the ammonia that is formed dur- 
ing the destructive distillation of the peat, may be able from sales of 
the sulphate to pay a part of the expenses of the whole operation The 
by-products process, however, may not be feasible for gas-producer 
plants of small size, because the cost of installation, maintenance, and 
supervision are proportionately higher for small than for large plants, 
and the quantity of by-products obtainable from a small gas producer 
is not sufficient to keep a recovery plant in operation continuously. 

Even without any by-products the use of producer gas presents so 
many advantages that wherever peat beds are to be used as sources 
of fuel for power installations of more than 100 horsepower, the possibili- 
t'es of a producer gas plant should be given serious consideration. 

The producer gas plant may also be readily adapted to metallurgi- 
cal work, to firing kilns for brick, porcelain, lime, and probably for 
cement manufacturing. It might have a large use in roasting ores 
and, in a smaller way, in foundries and other iron-working plants, 
and in reheating and refining steel, copper, and other metals when 
fuel free from sulphur is required. 

Even for boiler plants that could use peat fuel, a gas producer would 
be a most desirable adjunct, as it would permit the use of peat less care- 
fully prepared and containing more water, and the economy would be 
greater than in any other way of firing. 

Peat Powder* — Next to the producer gas, peat powder is the most 
attractive form of fuel for firing boiler furnaces, for operating kilns of 
various sorts, and for the metallurgical operations mentioned. This 
form of peat fuel has not yet been so generally used in Europe as has 
producer gas, and not as much has been demonstrated commercially 
in regard to its value. The most recent reports are very favorable 
and indicate that peat powder can be cheaply produced and is as good 
fuel for boiler firing when properly prepared and fired as the same weight 
of good English coal. 

Domestic Uses*^ — The steadiest and, in the aggregate, the greatest 
demand for peat fuel may be expected to come from small consumers 
who want a clean, easily handled, and cheap fuel that gives out a steady 
heat and yet responds quickly to changes of draft when burned in 
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ordinary heating and cooking stoves. Doubtless in this way, as a 
supplementary and auxiliary fuel, much of the peat that is gathered for 
fuel will be used. 

Peat Coke. — Peat coke is the most efficient solid fuel derived 
from peat, but its high cost of preparation will doubtless limit its use 
even more than that of charcoal is now limited. Its value for all uses 
to which charcoal is now put should find it a ready and satisfactory 
market after it has once become known to the industries that require 
such a product. 

PEAT AS A RAW MATERIAL FOR PRODUCTS OTHER THAN FUEL. 

For many years the peat beds of Europe have been studied to 
see if the great quantities of partly decomposed, fibrous plant remains 
that are found in them, and that can be recovered seemingly at low 
cost, could not be made into articles of commercial value which would 
replace those now made from more expensive materials. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that most kinds of vegetable 
raw materials are scarce in the countries of northern Europe where 
this experimental work has been carried on, and command a much 
higher price there than can be obtained for similar materials in the 
United States. There is, therefore, a much greater incentive to find 
substitutes or adulterants there than in this country, where potentially 
valuable vegetable substances are extravagantly used or allowed to 
go to waste. Material better than peat for some of the uses that have 
been proposed for it in Europe is at the present time wasted lavishly 
in some parts of the United States where peat is found, or in nearby 
territory. 

Chemical Products. — In discussing the manufacture of peat 
coke and peat gas in preceding sections, the possibility of obtaining 
a variety of chemical substances of commercial value was brought out. 
These materials are actually made on a commercial scale in Europe 
as by-products of peat-coke plants by condensing and redistilling the 
heavier gaseous products of distillation. In this country the same 
compounds are obtained as by-products of making charcoal, and to a 
rapidly increasing extent some of them are recovered from coal-cok- 
ing plants and illuminating gas and power gas producers. 

The recovery of chemical by-products from the destructive distilla- 
tion of any fuel requires a carefully planned recovery plant, so designed 
and arranged that it will handle automatically, at the least possible 
expense, large volumes of liquids, containing a small percentage of 
salable material; to do this the greatest possible economy of heat and 
power must be effected. In addition, the cost of supervision and of 
skilled labor necessary for such recovery plants is considerably greater 
than for plants making less complicated products. For these reasons 
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the manufacture of acetic acid and acetatesi wood alcohol, formaldehyde, 
ammonia and its compounds, phenol and creosote compounds, and the 
products which can be derived from the tarry residues from peat distilla- 
tion, such as illuminating and heavy oils, paraffin wax and asphaltum, 
can be profitably undertaken only at large plants, well designed and 
constructed, sufficiently capitalized, and properly managed. 

It is significant that several plants erected in connection with 
large lumbering operations, for utilizing waste wood, by distilling 
the lighter compounds mentioned above, have not been successful. 
The reasons for failure have not been that the products were not in 
demand at good prices, or that there was any inherent difficulty in 
any of the processes, but that so far as could be learned, the margin 
of profit was so small, and the expenses of maintenance so great, that 
the owners preferred to close the plants and waste the materials which 
they attempted to save or to convert them to other uses. 

There seems to be no question whatever, from the reports pub- 
lished, that all of the chemical compounds which have been mentioned 
can be profitably made from peat, and that there is a market for many 
of them in large and increasing quantities, but it seems assured, also, 
that they can be made with profit only in large and costly plants in 
which charcoal or coke is obtained from the peat as the principal pro- 
duct, or in those in which large quantities of peat are gasified to generate 
fuel or power gas. 

Alcohol. — Within a few years there has been a revival of interest 
in a process by which ethyl or "grain" alcohol can be obtained from peat. 
It has long been known that cellulose could be broken down into sugar 
by proper chemical treatment, and that the sugar could be converted 
into alcohol by fermentation induced by yeasts, as in the ordinary 
production of alcohol from cereals and fruits. 

The revival of this process was reported from Denmark, Sweden, 
and France, where experimental factories were established to test 
a newly discovered yeast, and from them came the reports that alcohol 
could be made from the coarser and less decomposed types of peat, 
at a total cost of between 45 and 50 cents per gallon. Later accounts 
state that the Danish plant has closed indefinitely without commercial 
operation. 

The process of making alcohol from peat, therefore, is still in an 
experimental stage. It may never reach the point where it will be used 
in this country, as in many communities apples and other fruits rich 
in sugar and sugary waste of various kinds are allowed to decay in large 
quantities when, for a smaller cost than peat can be used, they might 
be converted into alcohol for fuel uses. 

Ammonium Compounds. — The process of Frank and Caro^ 
for obtaining ammonium sulphate as a by-product incidental to the 

^See also section on by-product gas producers, Bull.16 Bureau of Afine8,pp. 158-159. 
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development of producer gas from peat has been mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of producer gas. From 70 to 85 per cent, of the combined 
nitrogen of the peat, often amounting to more than 2 per cent, of its 
dry weight, is recovered by this process. 

The peat, which may contain from 40 to 60 per cent, of water, is 
superheated with an excess of steam in the drying zone of a Mond 
gas producer, decomposing the nitrogenous compounds and convert- 
ing part or all of them into ammonia. The steam and gases from 
the producer are conducted through pipes to washers and ammonia- 
fixing apparatus, where the free ammonia in the gas is brought into 
intimate contact with sulphuric acid and converted into ammonium 
sulphate. The dilute solution is periodically drawn off at the bottom 
and concentrated by evaporation. It may be filtered and purified 
by crystallization. This process is reported by Caro* to be in use 
at Sodingen, Germany, and at the large peat electric power station 
of the Hanover Colonization and Moor Improvement Co., at Schweger 
Moor, in northwestern Germany. 

Ammonium sulphate has a rapidly increasing demand because 
of its high value as a constituent of the best types of fertilizers, and the 
cost of equipping a plant of sufficient size to profitably manufacture 
it from peat on a commercial scale is the chief factor to be considered 
by those contemplating its production. 

By the Woltereck process, which is the discovery of Dr. H. Wolter- 
eck, of London, England, the discoverer claims to get a part of the 
nitrogen for the ammonia directly from the air and only a part from 
the peat. This claim is backed by the reports of a long series of carefully 
conducted laboratory and large scale experiments, which have been 
worked out seemingly with great scientific accuracy and attention 
to detail. The assertion is made that when wet peat is burned in a 
specially constructed furnace at a temperature barely sufficient to keep 
the fire alive, some of the nitrogen of the moist air, constantly forced 
into the combustion zone of the furnace, forms ammonia by uniting 
with the hydrogen of the organic matter that is being decomposed. 
The gas from this wet combustion contains tar, tar water, and other 
distillates from the peat, besides the ammonia. In a large plant now 
in process of development in Ireland these gases are conveyed from the 
furnace to a scrubber that removes the tars without condensing the water, 
as this water would contain a part of the ammonia. From the tar 
scrubber the hot gases are sent to an alkali tower, where a hot solution 
of soda or milk of lime removes the acetic acid, as sodium or calcium 
acetates. The acid may be recovered by later treatment. The gas 
next passes to similar towers in which it is met by a fine spray of 
hot, dilute sulphuric acid, which combines with the ammonia to form 
ammonium sulphate, the chief object of the process. The acid is used 

'Caro, N., Chem. Zeit. 35: 66: 606-7, 1911. 
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until nearly or quite neutralized, when the solution of ammonium 
sulphate is drawn off to crystallizing vats, concentrated by evaporation, 
and purified by crystallization. 

The process gives no fuel gas, as the temperature at which the 
peat is burned, 750** to 950** F. (400^ to 500** C.) is too low to permit 
the formation of carbon monoxide or hydrogen. The process is conse- 
quently one purely of chemical manufacture, based on the formation 
of ammonia from the nitrogen of the air and of the peat itself, by the 
slow combustion of wet peat, the statement being made that peat 
with 75 per cent, of water can be successfully used in this way. 

The plant for manufactiu'ing ammonium sulphate by this process 
must be of a large size to be profitable, because, as in other chemical 
industries, the cost of production increases disproportionately as the 
output is decreased. The inventor of the process estimates a mini- 
mum production of 5 tons of ammonium sulphate from 100 tons of 
theoretically dry peat. The plant now being erected in Ireland, it is 
estimated, will manufacture at least 5,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
phate per year when in operation, besides acetic acid, paraffin, and 
other chemical products of secondary importance. The cost of con- 
structing the plant now being built will be approximately 100,000£ 
($500,000). If, however, the discovery is as stated, this investment 
is justified by the needs of the agricultural interests of the world, which 
are making constantly increasing demands for more sources of combined 
nitrogen suitable for fertilizing purposes. 

Nitrates. — Peat has also been proposed as a means for the intensive 
production of nitrates on the following principle pointed out by Muntz 
and Laine. A cultiu*e bed of peat, watered with a dilute (0.75 per cent.) 
solution of ammonium sulphate, then inoculated with nitrifying organ- 
isms and kept at a temperature of 38** C, yields, after a time, nitrates to 
the amount of 0.82 per cent. By repeating the application of ammonium 
sulphate five times, the quantity of nitrates developed amounts to more 
than 4 per cent. This may be washed from the bed and purified. The 
peat may then be used for fuel or for distillation. Whether this process 
is adapted to the commercial production of nitrates on a large scale 
is not yet demonstrated, but in view of the rare occurrence and limited 
supplies of these salts, so vitally important in agricultiu'e, it presents 
possibilities of great importance if the facts relative to nitrogen fixation 
are as stated. The fact that all of the world's supply of grain alcohol 
is obtained by the action of microorganisms on sugar solutions, often of 
considerable dilution, points strongly to the conclusion that no great 
difficulty would be met in applying to commercial operations the principle 
stated by the authors quoted. If, however, the only change effected 
is to convert to a nitrate the nitrogen compound supplied to the peat 
from ammonia, the value of the process is questionable. 

Dyesttiffs* — The weU known brown color of water flowing 
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from peat deposits may be greatly increased in strength by adding 
alkaline substances to wet peat, as they dissolve some of the organic 
acid compounds. The resulting brown compounds can be again pre- 
cipitated as insoluble substances that are said to give a permanent 
brown color and that could probably be utilized as dyes. The color 
can also be obtained in the form of a brown powder by adding an excess 
of acid to the alkaline solution first obtained and filtering. 

Materials for Tanning. — Tanning materials have been obtained 
in Europe from peat. It has long been known that peat, especially 
those types in which woody plants were abundant, contains tannic 
acid, tannin, and related substances in considerable quantity. The 
process of preparing the tanning material is thus described by Ryan:* 

The powdered peat is treated with nitric acid in cemented cisterns until a small 
part of the product ceases to give brown fumes when boiled with an excess of nitric 
acid. The mash is then diluted with water and heated by a current of steam for 
several hours. A solution of stannous chloride is added, and the boiling is prolonged 
until the dark color of the solution has changed to a light brown, when the liquid is 
decanted from the precipitate and can be used directly for tanning hides. 

Other chemical products that can be obtained are discussed in the 
sections of this bulletin relating to peat coke. 

Paper* — Peat containing much fibrous matter has been manu- 
factured into paper, chiefly in a single factory established for the purpose 
at Capac, Mich. The machinery was invented in Europe, but has been 
brought to perfection in this plant, which was reported by the owners to 
be the only one in the world at the time it was erected. 

The product thus far manufactured is cardboard of a dark color 
but good quality, suitable for making boxes and for similar purposes. 
The raw material can be bleached, but seemingly the coloring matter 
of the peat is so durable as to render bleaching too expensive for com- 
mercial purposes. 

In 1910 a small plant for making coarse brown paper from peat 
mixed with wood pulp and other paper stock was erected near Garrett, 
Ind. The product finds ready sale. 

The chief objections to using peat as paper stock can be briefly 
stated as follows: There is much waste material, including water and 
mineral matter, which must be handled before it can be eliminated; 
peat is usually uneven in structure and texture; the fibrous matter is 
small in quantity, was originally poor in texture, and has been weak- 
ened by decay. Hence the peat fiber often has to be enriched with 
wood pulp or other paper stock to produce even poor grades of paper. 
The fiber is also difficult to bleach, so that only coarse brown papers 
and cardboard can be manufactured. Most types of peat contain very 

>Ryan, H., Reports upon the Irish peat industries, p. 415. 
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little fiber and are too thoroughly decayed for use as paper stock, and 
it is probable that less than 10 per cent of the peat deposits of the United 
States are suitable for paper making. 

Probably the only kind of bog that may be considered suitable for 
this purpose is one which has been built up from the bottom by suc- 
cessive layers of grasslike plants to a considerable depth and over a 
large area. Poorly decomposed moss peat, by the addition of a small 
percentage of paper stock, might be used for making some grades of 
paper. The bogs with a 3 or 4 foot stratum of mossy, fibrous, or woody 
peat at the top and structureless material below would be of small 
value for paper making, nor would those of small area be available, 
since the cost of equipping a paper mill is large. 

Paper and pasteboard made from mixtures of varying quantities 
of peat fiber and wood pulp have been produced from time to. time 
in several countries of Europe, where a considerable number of proc- 
esses have been patented, but generally the manufacture has not been 
continued beyond the experimental stages because of the high costs of 
reducing the peat fiber to a condition suitable for use. 

Woven Fabrics. — The stronger fibers from the more fibrous 
kinds of peat may be separated and cleansed from the surrounding 
material, and after treatment which renders them pliable they may be 
woven into fabrics. The most successful experimental use for this 
kind of cloth has been as blankets for horses and other live stock. 

It has been reported recently from Europe, also, that the fiber 
obtained from the remains of the sedges that frequently grow in moss 
bogs is collected by hand as the peat is run through disintegrating 
machinery, and is used for adulterating silk threads and fabrics, for 
which purpose it is in growing demand. After the material is sorted, 
or in the case of purer fibrous peat without such sorting, the entire mass 
is beaten up with water, after which the fibers are gathered by means 
of forks moved by an endless chain. The fibers are removed by the 
conveyor to large vats, in which they are washed with water, again 
collected, partly dried, placed in hot acid solution, washed, and allowed 
to ferment, and then dried. The dust which still adheres to the fibers 
is next removed by proper screening, and the cleansed fibers are prepared 
for spinning. The cost of this material is about the same as that of 
hemp and flax, about twice that of jute, and only a little less than that 
of cotton, even in Germany, where it is produced. 

Artificial Wood. — A material called ''Heloxyl," closely resembling 
heavy paper, was made by compressing fibrous types of peat and harden- 
ing the resulting material by special treatment into sheets, blocks, and 
other forms for structural purposes. The material was light, compact, 
waterproof, and nonconductive of sound, vibrations, and heat, and 
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could be made fireproof by the introduction of mineral matter; it was 
also readily glued, nailed, and painted, and because of these properties, 
as well as its strength and lightness, made good finishing material. 

Artificial wood, made by mixing fibrous peat with certain mineral 
cements and compressing it, has also been made in a small way in 
Germany. The material can be molded into any desired form, is 
incombustible or slow burning, does not absorb water, and is so tough 
and hard that it is said to make good and durable paving blocks and 
flooring, as well as a desirable substitute for wood in most of its ordinary 
uses. 

Mattresses and Sanitary Appliances. — Moss peat and material 
which has been selected and freed from sticks and other coarse matter, 
or the roughly cleaned fibers derived from peat, may be made into mat- 
tresses and dressing for wounds. 

The absorbent, deodorizing, and antiseptic properties of peat 
make it good material for these uses. The mattresses are said to be 
especially valuable for hospital use, since they are light in weight, 
resilient, soft, inodorous, and very cheap, so that they can be renewed 
at small cost. 

The material used for dressing wounds needs more thorough prepa- 
ration than that intended for mattresses, as it must be freed from 
all dirt and woody matter, and, on the whole, there is doubt whether 
it possesses suflicient superiority to substances now in general use for 
the same purpose to warrant trying to introduce it. In the form of 
fine powder it has been used with excellent results in dressing cuts, 
bums, and other wounds, and its many good features for such use 
merit investigation by American surgeons. 

Moss Litter and MuU* — A much more general use for the more 
fibrous kinds of peat in Europe is for bedding for stock, and in the form 
of powder or mull for various packing, absorbent, and deodorizing uses. 

Moss or peat litter is hardly to be classed as a manufactured prod- 
uct, since the common processes of manufacture consist chiefly of 
cutting the peat into large blocks, spreading them on the bog to dry, 
gathering the peat blocks in a partly dried condition, and tearing these 
up by the use of simple machinery. The shredded material is passed 
through rotary screens to separate the finer material, or mull, then dried 
artificially and packed in bales. This material is capable of absorbing 
much larger amounts of moisture in proportion to its weight than 
any other substance in general use for stock bedding. It is a good 
deodorizer, and almost entirely prevents the decomposition of the 
nitrogenous and other organic substances for a considerable time. 
In addition, it is reported to be springy and durable and to keep the 
feet of the animals which stand on it in perfectly healthy condition. 

At the present time a considerable quantity of this sort of litter 
is imported from Holland and other countries of northern and western 

14--0. B. 16. 
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Europe; in 1909 it amounted to something over 9,000 tons. It was 
made for several years past at a single plant at Garrett, Ind., but 
this is no longer in operation. About 8,000 tons of this material are 
imported annually from Holland. 

Many of the peat bogs of the northern United States are favorably 
situated for manufacturing this material, and the peat is admirably 
adapted for this use, judging from the imported product that has been 
examined by the writer. This substance is chiefly composed of poorly 
decomposed sphagnum moss and other herbaceous plants, and is of a 
light-brown color when dry. 

Packing Material* — Peat prepared in about the same way as 
the moss litter is largely used in Europe for packing fragile and perishable 
articles, and there seems no reason why it can not be used for the same 
purpose in this country, where much more expensive substances are now 
employed. This use should be extended to include the packing of eggs, 
fish, meats, and fruits for cold storage, as is done in Europe. The 
antiseptic power of the peat adds to its value for this purpose. An 
exhaustive series of carefully planned experiments with the proposed 
packing material' in various forms and with varying water content 
under American conditions is needed before any considerable invest- 
ment for producing it on a conmiercial scale in the United States can 
be recommended. Peat moss (Sphagnum) is gathered and baled in 
considerable quantities in New Jersey, and to a less extent in Ohio and in 
New York, for packing and for florists' use. 

Fertiliser Filler* — The most extensive and successful use of peat 
as the base of a commercial product sold in large quantities on the 
open market in this country is as "filler" in artificial or chemical ferti- 
lizers. This filler should not be regarded, however, as a harmful adulterant, 
but rather as a diluent, or in some cases as a necessary constituent of the 
mixture into which it is introduced, since it improves the whole, both 
mechanically and chemically; for the same purpose manufacturers 
use powdered graphite, coal dust, cinders and ashes, sand, etc. The 
use of peat powder as filler also permits the use of many kinds of waste 
animal matter, rich in valuable nitrogenous compounds, which could 
not be used otherwise because they absorb water from the air and 
cake, or give off ofifensive odors, and soon decay, their valuable nitro- 
genous content being dissipated as gases (pp. 380-384) 

The processes of preparing peat filler are even simpler than those 
for peat litter. The peat is dug or plowed up and allowed to drain 
and become as nearly air-dry as may be, after which it is dried artifi- 
cially, often in a rotary drier, to a low moisture content, ground into 
a powder, and shipped in bags or in bulk. The grinding may be done 
before the artificial drying. 

The only factory of this kind operated in Ohio is the large plant 
of the Farmers' Farm Company near Plymouth. 
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Conclusions* — Peat is available for any of the uses cited in this dis- 
cussion and some others which have not been considered here, but it 
can hardly be classed as a satisfactory raw material for making any of 
the more complicated products under the usual conditions existing 
in Ohio, where other and established substances are already to be had 
in any desired quantity and at satisfactory prices. Moreover, these 
products are obtained from peat only by large investment of capital and, 
in most cases, can not be manufactured before the plant has passed 
through a long experimental period, which must be properly provided 
for by a considerable fund established for the purpose. 

The simpler products, peat litter, mull, mattresses, packing material 
and peat fertilizer filler have a much greater chance of being quick- 
ly made profitable, because some of them are already on the 
market, and present uses for which the peat is especially adapted. 
Moreover, the processes of preparation are simple and the cost of equip- 
ment for their manufactiure with tried machinery is so low that moderate 
expenditure will fully equip a plant to produce them, and it is unnecessary 
to provide for a long experimental development. 

It is apparent therefore that the more fibrous kinds of peat, where 
they are found in Ohio, may be put to a number of profitable uses, 
besides making them into fuel, while the black, plastic types which are 
of frequent occurrence, have other possibilities, although they are not 
adapted to the same uses for which the first may be recommended. 




PART II 
History and Development of Ohio Peat Deposits 



CHAPTER V 



ORIGIN OF PEAT DEPOSITS AND 
THEIR VEGETATION 

The necessity of correlating the vegetation of a region with topo- 
graphic forms and the various changes through which they pass has 
been shown by many writers. The great biological significance of 
environmental changes needs no further emphasis than the statement 
that biological surveys and causal and genetic studies, whether of 
plant associations or of animal societies, must take into account cor- 
relations if they are to become more than mere collections, lists or 
notes with occasional miscellaneous information. In the search for 
data one must not lose the perspective and overlook the influences 
which are fluctuating and dynamic, and those which have worked 
through long periods of time and seem static. It is relatively easy 
to classify any region on the basis of habitat factors such as water, 
light, soil. Outdoor observers are familiar today with the well defined 
process of base leveling and the related dififerences of topographic forms 
in slope, exposure, drainage, soil structure, water content, humus, 
etc.,* and the related changes in vegetation types. A study of phy- 
siographic changes in an area is, however, of fundamental importance 
in the interpretation not only of present changes in plant associations 
but also in tracing their remote past and the immediate future of plant 
habitats and vegetation succession. The Ohio flora is not a product 
of present conditions alone; the past is involved with the present; 
old life relations are inextricably woven with the new life conditions. 
The sources of the Ohio flora, the paths and directions of migration, 
the relationship to neighboring states, the limits of distribution in this 
State or in time and the general division of the vegetation into plant 
regions, can only be determined by physiographic changes and other 
environmental conditions past and present. A peat deposit, in particu- 
lar, illustrates the preservation of the past in the present and the suc- 
cessive stages of development that constitute its history. 

«Chamberlin, T. C. and Salisbury, R. D., Geology, Vol. I, 1906, chapters II-VI. 
Woodworth, J. B., American Geologist, Vol. XIV, 1804, p. 231. 

(197) 
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But geographic and physiographic ecology is merely the founda- 
tion to an inquiry into the physiological causes of the similarities and 
differences existing among vegetation units. Greater prominence 
needs to be placed upon plant response to understand the factors with 
which plants react individually, in replacement and in distributional 
relationships as social organisms. This study of life relations between 
plants and their habitat, both as a phase of organic response and of 
development and movement of plant associations is known today 
as the science of ecology. If the essential aim is to comprise all of the 
main questions as to methods, procedure and conditions in evolution- 
ary movements, more must be attempted than has been done thus 
far.' 

It has now become possible to carry prolonged and exact physio- 
logical investigations into the field, the "home" of plant societies. 
Experiment alone can supply an accurate knowledge of the habitat 
and congenital reactions of plants, and of the interrelations and con- 
ditions of their life. Ecological problems must in the future be ap- 
proached and conducted on such a basis. The movement, which 
received its greatest impetus from the classical work of Schimper,* 
has now sufficiently stimulated the character of research to suggest 
the need of sj^nthetic studies. The work of correlation, which the author 
of "Pflanzengeographie auf physiologischer Grundlage" so compre- 
hensively conducted, should now be applied in more detail to problems 
of field ecology. An exhaustive research upon a physiological basis 
is at present not possible. The principal factors are too numerous 
and variable, and call for cooperative research. However, one dominant 
factor impresses itself in any field work — the available water content for 
plants in the substratum. The physiological and bacteriological ex- 
periments of the writer have shown that Schimper's observations on 
"physiologically dry places" aid in the correlation between structure 
and behavior of plants, and the soil conditions which they encounter. 
Chapters VIII to XI show in more detail how changes in the factors 
controlling that phase of the environment may produce natural suc- 
cessions in the vegetation cover. 

Discussions on the history and development of Ohio peat deposits 
and the types of vegetation frequenting peat areas, render necessary 
the recognition of the geologic and physiographic factors originally 
determining the distribution of vegetation. It has now been realized 
that geologic study tends to a fuller understanding of the historical 
development of the vegetation of an area. But equally important is 
the concept of progressive and retrogressive changes in the relations 
as illustrated by Crampton.' Retrogressions and accidents of various 

iSchimper, A. F. W., Pflanzcngeographie auf physiologbcher Grundlage. Jena, 
1898. 

<3rampton, C. B., The vegetation of Caithness considered in relation to the 
geology. Edinburgh 1911. See also Ck>wles, H. C, Bol. Gai. Vol. 51, 1911, pp. 161-183. 
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kinds must be taken into account. The part played by contingency 
relative to the obstacles encountered in a given place and at a given 
moment is often great. The dissociation of the usual tendency to suc- 
cession into divergent, relatively discordant lines, gives rise to secondary 
successions and to a different course of progression. The whole bog 
series travels several divergent lines, and either another, longer road, 
or a shorter one of which it cannot even be said that there is a series 
or an outcome such as pointed out below (p. 261). The detached 
parts reunite themselves to what is nearest to them. There are num- 
erous such cases in the State, but at present it is enough that the main 
law of succession is indicated. In the following pages the attempt is 
made at defining some of the possible historical relationships of the 
vegetation to the geology and the physiography of the State. Nothing 
more is intended than that the interpretation, tentative though it may be, 
should serve to stimulate further investigation. 

There are many special aspects which constitute subdivisions 
of genetic and dynamic ecology, but they are only phases in the treat- 
ment of the subject. In giving, therefore, a description of the geology 
and the physiographic features of Ohio in relation to the beginning 
and the succession of vegetation in local lakes and peat deposits, only 
such of the present group of habitat features have been selected as are 
of most importance in the distribution of the Ohio bog vegetation. 



GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF OfflO. 

Ohio lies between 38^ 27' and 41** 57' north latitude, and 80** 
34' and 84° 49' west longitude. Its maximum length from north to 
south is 210 miles, and its greatest width from east to west is 220 miles. 
The area is 41,240 square miles* and is divided into 88 counties. 

Geology* — A short discussion of the geology of the State has been 
given in Chapter VII. Briefly speaking, the bedrock of the western 
half consists of limestones with a subordinate quantity of shales which 
belong to the Ordovician, Silurian, Devonian and Carboniferous systems. 
The eastern half of the State, on the other hand, has a rock floor of 
shales, sandstones, conglomerates and a subordinate quantity of lime- 
stone which belong to the Devonian and Carboniferous systems (Fig. 
14). These points are well shown on the Geological Map of Ohio (1900). 

Soils. — The soils of Ohio were derived in large part from the bed- 
rock and to a much smaller extent from territory north of Lake Erie. 
When the great glacier first advanced into Ohio from the highland 
east of Hudson Bay it doubtless found a heavy layer of soil and sub- 
soil covering the surface everywhere except on very steep slopes. This 



>A recent determination by Prof. C. E. Sherman of the Ohio State University 
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material was formed by the decomposition of the bedrock and naturally 
varied from place to place. Where the bedrock was limestone, it was 
overlaid with a limestone soil; and where it was sandstone, it was covered 
with a sandstone soil, and so on. The thickness of this material varied 
much, but was usually greatest in valleys and least on steep slopes. 

The glacier mixed the soil and subsoil which it found with materials 
derived from the erosion of the underlying bedrock. To this it added 
material which it transported from the north, to a small extent from be- 
yond Lake Erie. It follows, therefore, that the soil of the glaciated areas 
is dependent primarily on the underlying bedrock and to a subordinate 
extent on the material which the glacier supplied from the north. Glac- 
ial soils are not all of equal fertility, even where the bedrock is the same, 
for the foreign material added may vary in composition and texture 
from place to place. 

Southeastern Ohio was not overrun by the glacier, and hence the 
soils are more dependent for their character on the bedrock. As may 
be guessed, they are usually less fertile and vary somewhat from place 
to place as do the rocks which reach the surface. 

No soil map of the State has yet been prepared, and all that can 
be done here is to point out a few of the salient features. Naturally 
the soils may be divided into two great classes, (1) the drift and (2) the 
driftless. 

1. The drift soils cover about three-fourths of Ohio or all that part 
that was overrun by the great glaciers. Along the shore of Lake Erie, 
and extending as far south as the old beach of the glacial lake of the 
same name, the soils form a loam. This area is narrow from Norwalk 
east but widens rapidly to the west, the southern edge passing through 
or near Fostoria, Findlay, Lima and Van Wert. Occasionally morainic 
ridges of clay are found on it, and elsewhere patches of sands, but as a 
rule it is very fertile and suited to gardening as well as to general farming. 

The western half of Ohio, or to be more exact, the part south of 
the lake belt just referred to, and west of a line drawn from Sandusky 
south to Circleville and thence southwest to Ripley, Brown County, 
has a limestone floor which has yielded a soil of unusual excellence. 
The northern portion of this area is often clayey with poor surface 
drainage, which has been remedied by extensive ditching. The southern 
half contains more sand and gravel, is usually rolling and hence has 
better surface drainage. It, too, occasionally bears morainic ridges of clay 
which are less fertile. 

Eastward from this great area and south of the lake belt is a strip of 
drift soil that varies greatly in width, and is underlaid chiefly with shales 
and sandstones. Its surface may be very flat and swampy, gently 
rolling or even hilly, and its soil varies greatly from county to county 
or even within smaller limits. The best soil is excellent, while the poorest 
is sometimes worth little except for grazing. 
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Several valleys within the glaciated part of our State deserve 
special mention because of their size and great fertility. Notable 
among these are the Miami below Dayton, the Scioto below Columbus, 
the Mad River and the Maumee. 

2. The unglaciated part of Ohio comprises the southeastern 
quarter and is underlaid with shales, sandstones, and to a lesser 
extent, limestones. The topography is nearly everywhere hilly, small 
tracts being too rough for cultivation. It is diversified by deep valleys, 
some of which, as the Muskingum and Tuscarawas, are wide and con- 
tain valuable tracts of high quality soil. Drainage, of course, over 
this great area is excellent. The soil varies with the bedrock and hence 
changes from place to place. That derived from limestone is usually 
notably more fertile, but on steep hillsides it is of little value because 
of the topography. The other kinds of bedrock have yielded a thin 
sandy soil. 

Topography. — The topography of Ohio varies much (Fig. 12). 
The southeastern quarter is nearly everywhere hilly, and the remaining 
three quarters usually undulating or flat. The highest point is in 
Logan County and reaches an elevation of 1,540 feet above sea level. 

At the base of the Pennsylvanian or Coal Measures system and near 
the top of the Mississippian or Lower Carboniferous the rocks consist 
in part of conglomerates which resist weathering. Below these lie 
shales and thin sandstones which weather rapidly; consequently the 
former rocks meet the latter with steep slopes or escarpments which are 
usually conspicuous from the Pennsylvania line southwest to the Ohio 
River. Eastward from this line the topography is nearly everywhere 
hilly and forms the western part of the Allegheny plateau, while to the 
west it is almost always rolling or flat. Were it not for the work of 
streams these two topographic areas would meet in a curving line with- 
out sharp reentrants or projections. The streams, however, have 
in many places cut through the conglomerates and now flow over the 
less resisting shales, so that the line of junction is extremely tortuous. 
Often small areas of the former variety of rocks have been detached 
by streams and now stand as islands on the softer shales. Examination 
of the geological map of the State (Fig. 14) will make this clear. 

The watershed between Lake Erie and the Ohio River is a very 
important though much less conspicuous topographic feature. In the 
western part of the State it is situated in Darke County, running north- 
east from there in a tortuous course, and lying only about 30 miles from 
the lake in Summit and Trumbull counties. Small lakes, marshes 
and peat bogs frequently occupy depressions on or near the summit 
of this divide, which indicate that it is not a sharp narrow ridge but 
rather a broad, low dome with an uneven surface. 

Northward from the divide the slopes are gentle in western Ohio 
but steep in the northeastern part. Hence the descent of the str 
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is slow in one area and rapid in another. The Cuyahoga River with its 
gorge-like character is an excellent illustration of the latter class; and 
the St. Marys with its sluggish current and shallow, narrow, drift-cut 
valley, of the former. South from the divide the streams descend 
with varying but usually gentle slopes to the Ohio River. The valleys 
vary greatly in age, some being preglacial and others postglacial, and 
hence may be wide or narrow, deep or shallow. Occasionally they 
vary much in these respects within short distances, good examples 
being found along the Little Miami River, Paint Creek, Rush Creek and 
the Licking River. 

The topography along the Ohio River in our State is everywhere 
rough. Tributary streams, large and small, have dissected the land, 
producing high narrow ridges with deep steep-sided valleys. In the 
southeastern part this form of topography extends many miles north 
and west from the Ohio, while in the southwestern part the reverse 
is usually true, the glaciers having there smoothed ofif the surface and 
the streams not having had time since the ice withdrew to carve it into 
ridge and valley. 

The topography of the unglaciated part consists essentially of 
ridges and valleys whose relative heights and depths increase toward 
the principal streams; naturally they are greatest near the Ohio River. 
Occasionally, however, the surface is rolling, as in parts of Muskingum, 
Belmont and Gallia counties, and the western half of Washington, 
but such tracts comprise a very small part of the total area. Drainage 
in this part of our State is excellent and hence bogs or marshes are 
wanting. 

The glaciated part of Ohio presents considerable variation in 
topography, but in the main it is flat or gently rolling. What the relief 
of this great area was before the ice advanced is not known in detail, 
but part of it at least was rolling or even hilly. In general the glacier 
eroded tops of hills and dropped the material in nearby valleys, thus 
leaving a new land surface smoother than the old. In places, however, 
the hills seem to have been but little eroded, though in such places 
the valleys have usually been filled and the surface inequalities thus 
reduced. This phase is best shown near the margin of the drift sheet. 

The surface of northwestern Ohio forms a plain with usually but 
little relief. In places it is diflScult to decide in what direction the 
drainage flows unless a stream is consulted. Variation from this mo- 
notony is provided by low morainic ridges, the beaches of glacial Lake 
Erie, shallow valleys and to a much greater extent by the hills near 
Bellefontaine, which, as already stated, form the highest land in Ohio. 

The surface of southwestern Ohio is more diversified, owing to 
the rougher topography which the glacier encountered and to the longer 
time that the streams have been working on the drift. A third reason 
should be added — the greater size of the morainic ridges which occasion- 
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ally have a width of five miles or even more and a height of over 100 
feet above the surrounding plain. Good examples of such are in 
Champaign and Clark counties. The more level tracts of this quarter 
of the State occur in Madison, Pickaway, Fayette and Darke countiest 

Climate. — The general climatic conditions of Ohio, — ^temperature, 
rainfall and amount of sunshine — are fairly stable and depart little 
from the normal.* The change in weather conditions is rather rapid 
but the main factors which determine growth (p.307) rarely vary beyond 
favorable limits. 

The average annual temperature is 50.7** F. The warmest month 
is July with the highest recorded temperature of 113**; the coldest 
month is February with the lowest extreme of — 39**. The extreme range 
is 152**. The growing season has an average number of days varying 
between 134 and 195. The length of days between sunrise and sunset 
varies around 9.2 hours (for January) and 15.2 hours (for July). 

The annual precipitation for the State b 39.89 inches. The great- 
est rainfall for one month is 17.33 inches in June; the average number 
of rainy days for the year is 122. The snowfall averages less than 20 
inches in the extreme southern portion of Ohio and over 60 inches in 
northeastern counties. The average annual relative humidity i» 78 
per cent, at 7 a. m. and 69 per cent, at 7 p. m. The prevailing winds 
are from the southwest over most of the State, and vary sU^tly with 
the season. The average hourly wind movement is nearly 9 miles 
and is greatest near Lake Erie. 

Vegetation Regions* — The State may be divided into four plant- 
geographic regions, which in their climatic conditions follow closely the 
divisions given in the four special section reports, issued recently by 
the United States Weather Service (Fig. 12). The regions are character- 
ized by certain peculiar topographic features on the basis of which they 
they have been named as follows:* 1. The Lake region; 2. The West- 
em Plain or Calcareous region; 3. The Scioto Valley region; 4. The 
Appalachian region. 

The following discussion includes only a brief and very concise 
account of the general environmental relations and their vegetation 
features, since the strictures imposed upon the writer by the nature 
of this bulletin do not permit an adequate presentation of such an im- 
portant subject. 

f. THE LAKB RBGIOIi. 

Section 69 of the climatological service of the Weather Bureau, 
includes the territory drained by the Maumee, Sandusky, Black and 
Cuyahoga rivers which flow into Lake Erie. The area is entirely 

iSmith, W. J., The climate of Ohio. Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bull. 235, 1912. 

«Selby, A. D., and Duval, J. W. T., Jour. Horticultural Soc, Vol. XXXV, 18Q0, 
p. 38. 
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within the glaciated district and forms a somewhat monotonous plain 
with rolling elevations over which the streams flow by circuitous routes. 
They are not over 50 miles in length. The rate of descent is' relatively 
great near the divide, averaging from about 10 to 15 feet per mile. 
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Fig. 12.— RelicF map of Ohio with climatic and vegetation regions. (1) Tbe Lake 

region; (2) the Weatcm Morainic Plain or Calcareous region; (3) the Scioto 

Valley region; (4) the Appalachian region. 



Near the lake the rivers are sluggish and wind in and out through low, 
flat, often marshy land. 

To the north and west the area Is more rolling. In the western 
central portion is the "Black Swamp," which is bounded by a series 
of sand, clay and gravel ridges from 10 to 20 feet in height. They are 
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old beach lines and mark the outline of a glacial lake at different periods 
in its recession. 

In the southern portion of the Lake region are numerous depressions 
in which water- stands permanently. They are the poorly drained 
finger lakes and plains along the great water shed, which have furnished 
the places for the formation of some of the larger and better grade 
peat deposits. 

The average annual temperature for the Lake region is 49.3** F. 
The highest annual mean is 51°, the lowest 47°. The highest tempera - 
ure recorded is 105° for July; the lowest is —32° for January. The 
absolute range is 137°. Temperatures below zero occur during the 
months of December, January, February and March. The earliest 
date of first killing frost in autumn occurs about the middle of September 
and the latest date oftener late in May than in early June. The average 
length of the growing season varies around 168 days. 

The average rainfall is 36.5 inches; its distribution is very uniform. 
The heaviest precipitation is more frequently in September, the least 
in February. The number of rainy days is on an average 122, with a 
relative humidity of 74 per cent. The prevailing wind direction is 
southwest. 

The primitive forest consisted of southern deciduous trees and 
associated species which extended into southern Michigan. Today 
the greater number are maple and beach, with oaks and hickories^ grow- 
ing on the ridge summits, plateaus, and on the outcrops of Niagara 
limestone. Oak openings are a striking feature; they afford a transition 
to the invading prairie vegetation. The forests within the "Black 
Swamp" (see map, p. 27) had the same floristic composition that was 
found by Schenk' in the lower Wabash valley in Illinois, and hence 
may be considered as the northward extension of the Mississippi bottom 
hardwood forests. The "Black Swamp" is characterized by an entire 
absence of conifers; bogs are found rarely. On either side of this area 
the northern coniferous forest association and bogs are plentiful, with 
many boreal plants. They are island-like areas, surroimded by decidu- 
ous trees and dependent species associated with the hardwood forests 
of the Appalachian district.* Eastern and western floral elements 
blend at various places and frequently on sandy ridges and ancient 
dunes. The influence of the lake is seen in the climate, which is greatly 
ameliorated when compared with that of the inland sections. Grapes, 
strawberries, peaches and apples are in little danger from spring frosts. 
Moseley * finds a notable difference in number of species existing between 

Jennings, O. E., A Botanical Survey of Preeque Isle, Erie County, Pa. Annals 
of the Carnegie Museum, Vol. V, 1909, pp. 289-417. 

sSohenk, J., Catalogue of the Flora of the Wabash Valley. Geological Survey of 
Illinois, 1875, pp. 504-579. 

•Harshberger, J. W., Ph^togeographic Survey of North America, 1911, pp. 474-496. 

^Mosele y, K. 8., Climatic influence of Lake Erie on vegetation. American Nat- 
uralist, Vol. X:^I, 1897, pp. 60-03. 
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the west end and the east end of Lake Erie. He states that 233 species 
occur along the southwestern shore which are not found elsewhere. 

THE WESTERN PLAIN OR CALCAREOUS REGION. 

This region embraces the southwestern part of the State and includes 
the watershed separating the Maumee River from several streams flow- 
ing into the Ohio. It is section 70 of the climatological service of the 
Weather Bureau. The area includes the Graud Reservoir in Mercer 
County, having an elevation of 875 feet, and the Lewiston reservoir in 
Logan Coimty,^68 feet above sea level. There are greater extremes in 
elevation in this section than in auy other portion of the State. The ter- 
ritory, all of which has been glaciated, consists of comparatively level 
areas of usually heavy limestone soil marked with rolling moraines. 
No abrupt changes are found except where the streams have cut their 
valleys in the soft drift. The rivers flow with an average fall of 4 feet 
per mile. In the southern part the surface is very hilly and diver- 
sified by the erosive action of the Ohio River and its tributaries. The 
great valley of the Ohio is several hundred feet below the general level 
of the State. 

The average annual temperature of section 70 is 52.5^ F. and the 
range between extremes is relatively great. The highest temperature 
reached is 109** in July, and the lowest is — 34** in February. The absolute 
range is 143**. A temperature above 99** has never been recorded at 
Urbana, near which a cedar bog, typical of northernmost regions, is 
found. The temperature often falls below freezing every month except 
in June, July and August. The average length of the growing season is 
164 days, begiuning late in May, the date of latest killing frosts, and 
ending in the latter part of September,the earliest killing frosts of 
autumn. 

The annual precipitation averages slightly less than 39 inches. 
June is the wettest month and October the driest. The average number 
of rainy days in the year is 112; the average annual relative humidity 
is 71 per cent. Prevailing winds are from the southwest with an average 
hourly movement of 8 miles. 

The prairie plants and those of southwestern range are chiefly 
limited to this region. They are represented only by forms which read- 
ily invade a variety of habitats and mingle with the grasses of shallow 
peat prairies and oak openings, and with deciduous forests. Two 
types of coniferous forests are found, represented by almost pure 
stands of tamarack and of white cedar. Bog^ and peat prairies are 
characterized by patches of shrubby dnquefcnl (PotentiUa fruticoaa). 
The region is in part floristically related to the lower Wabash Valley 
in ininois, but has not been studied actively from the standpoint of 
plant geography. 
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3. THE SCIOTO VALLEY REGION. 

This is section 71 of the climatological service of the Weather 
Bureau and inchides the Scioto watershed with that of the Hocking 
River and other smaller streams flowing into the Ohio. The northern 
part of this division is a more or less level plain about one thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The surface of the southern part has been 
worn and chiseled by erosive agencies into thousands of ridges and cone- 
shaped hills, deep ravines, and sandrock bluffs with steep fronts. **A11 
that is wanting," says one observer, ''to complete the horizontal plain 
of rock which originally covered the area, has been worn away by erod- 
ing streams." The valleys of Southern Ohio were eroded chiefly by 
streams in the form they now have through long periods which ante- 
dated that of glaciation. Generally they were eroded below the level 
of the present beds, for the streams now flow upon alluvial and drift 
material. Many of the original channels have been reduced in dimen- 
sions by the silt and drift of the succeeding ice age. 

The valleys of the Hocking River and of the Scioto and its tribu- 
taries as far down as Chillicothe, are shallow; numerous marshes are 
found along the Scioto, especially in Hardin County. The remainder 
of the course of these streams is through deep valleys, bordered by hills 
400 feet or more in height. 

The average annual temperature for section 71 is 53.5° F. The 
warmest month is July with the highest recorded temperature of 113°. 
The lowest temperature occurs at most stations in February with the 
greatest minimum of — 32°. The temperature is frequently below freez- 
ing every month, except June, July and August. There is an absolute 
range of 145°; it is greater than that of any section in the State. The 
growing season begins between the 10th and 30th of May, the latest 
date of killing frosts in the spring, and ends about the middle of Sep- 
tember, the earliest date of the first killing frost in the fall. 

The annual precipitation averages about 38 inches and is quite 
uniform in distribution. June and July are the wettest months; the 
least rainfall is in October. The average annual number of rainy days 
is 106. The mean annual relative humidity is about 72 per cent. The 
prevailing winds are from the southwest. 

The plants of this area are geographically an extension of the 
southern deciduous or hardwood forests and their dependent associates, 
which once covered ahnost entirely the great Ohio basin.* The 
early settlers found this a vast forest of most remarkable variety in 
species. The absence of conifers, except along the steep bluffs of nar- 
row valleys and in special and usually restricted localities, is very notice- 

iHarshberger, J. W., Phytogeographic Survey of North America, 1911, pp. 
409-460. 

Green, W. J., and Secrest, E., Forest conditions in Ohio. Ohio Agri. Experi- 
ment Station, Bull. 204, 1909. 
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able. The forests extending back from the river bluffs present a talus 
and rock cliff flora which shows distinctly Appalachian elements, with 
''boreal plants*' and many peculiarities common to the extension of 
the coniferous and deciduous forests of this mountain range. The 
presence of so many plants peculiar to the Appalachian mountains 
makes it certain that the isolated forms are but relicts of types of plant 
groups which once were more continuous and widespread, and which 
have been preserved in a few localities where the environmental 
conditions were especially favorable. This important principle of 
plant geography is in evidence in many localities of this section. 

On the northern plain peat deposits are common; on the southern 
hilly portion barrens are frequent, covered with an open forest of crippled 
oaks and trees of stunted growth. 

4. FHE APPALACHIAN REGION. 

Section 72 includes the larger part of the Muskingum watershed. 
Only a small area of the northern part of this section, possibly eight 
per cent., is glaciated. The topography varies from the rolling glaciated 
country to the hills along the Ohio River, where most of the minor 
streams run in deep valleys cut in the bedrock of the carboniferous 
plateau. Floods are frequent because of the hilly character of the coun- 
try, and water basins along streams, oxbow lakes and bayous are so 
filled with the various forms of sediments that accumulating plant 
remains have little if any economic value. 

The annual mean temperature is 52° F. The warmest month 
is June, recording 105°, and the coldest is February with — 39°. The 
absolute range is 144°. The growing season is between April 18th and 
September 28th, the dates of latest and earliest killing frosts. 

The annual precipitation is very nearly the same over the entire 
district and is nearly 40 inches. The largest monthly fall usually 
occurs in June and July, and the smallest in October. The number of 
rainy days is fairly constant, being about nine per month. The mean 
relative humidity is about 73 per cent. The prevailing wind is generally 
from the southwest. 

The vegetation of this section is typical of the western and northern 
extension of the Appalachian mountain range. Broad-leafed species 
of both the Alleghenian and Piedmont plateaus in early days covered 
and dominated the crests and summits of the hills and all the inter- 
vening country; the lowland flora was confined, as now, to narrow 
borders of sedimentary origin along the streams. In all probability 
the flora of the precipitous ravines and deep gorges will show relict endem- 
ism, such as has been described for Hocking and other counties in the 
Scioto Valley region. Nothing has been published on the plant geo- 
graphy relations of this region, and the writer has no observations 
of his own to offer on the characteristic floral components of it. Peat 
deposits have not been foimd. 
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HISTORIC FACTORS. 

The Ice Age and Its Effects. — The physiographic difTerences 
- and the present distribution of plant and animal life exhibited in Ohio 
are an effect of certain past conditions, primarily glacial and post- 
glacial. In attempting to determine the affinities and interrelations 
of the present lake and bog vegetation, it is therefore necessary to take 
into account the past conditions, that is, the physical history of the State, 
its past climate and topography, and their effect upon the subsequent 
distribution of vegetation. 

In another chapter (VIl) it was pointed out that the great geologic 
series above the Carboniferous, comprising the Mesozoic and Tertiary 
time divisions, have no record within the State. It seems that, after 
the deposition of the last coal-bearing rocks, Ohio remained permanently 
above sea level. A long period of time intervened, during which the 
types of rock and of life peculiar to this geologic series came gradually 
into existence. The evidences of the intermediate life must be sought, 
however, in other states. In Ohio it existed and disappeared with the 
soils of that time. 

The changes of level during the Tertiary period involved at its close 
an emergence of the great interior of the continent so that the land 
areas reached nearly the outlines which they have at present. The 
general slope of the surface must have been very different from that at 
present. The Ohio River did not exist at that time as a separate stream. 
Its present channel was occupied by a series of disconnected water 
courses, varying in size from small ravines to large rivers.' Many 
of the streams in West Virginia and in eastern Kentucky flowed north- 
ward across the state of Ohio, using the drainage channels now occupied 
by streams flowing in the opposite direction. Presumably they entered 
river channels now the site of the great lakes and the Wabash River, 

The great feature of the Tertiary vegetation was the presence of 
flowering plants.' Beech, sycamore, tupelo, oak, tulip tree, sweet 
gum, walnut, magnolia and others were represented by numerous 
species. A forest of great denseness existed, extending far north into the 
arctic regions. The coniferous vegetation was of the same general type 
all over the continent. The flora of Europe and America had much simi- 
larity." A temperate climato, very ninL-h warriiiT ilnui now iind t 
what subtropic, extended to the northern boundary of the United 8 
aa is shown by the fossil plants about the arctic regions. 
flora must have existed north of this great forest in the j 

'Tight, W. G., ProfcBsional Pappr No. 13, U. S. Geol. 

■Penhallow, D. P., Notes on tertiary plaiitH. Trone. 
IBW, pp. 56-76. 

•Eagler, A., Versuch einer EntwickluiiKBgesBliichU 
Tertiirwit, Vol. I, 187M2, pp. 3-5. 

KDOwlton, F. H., A Catalogue of Cretaceous 
America. U. S. Owl. Survey, BiOl. 1S2, 18^ 
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At the close of the Pleistocene repeated glaciations were initiated. 
Several theories, characterized by the particular agency involved in the 
hypothesis, have been offered respecting the cause and the checking of 
the glacial period.* But whatever the causes assigned, whether changes 
in elevations of the land, changes in oceanic circulation due to extension 
of great masses of land, changes in the atmospheric "permanent lows" 
and related storm tracks brought about by a reduction in the carbon 
dioxide content in the atmosphere, or changes in astronomical relations 
either as variations in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit or in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic with a wandering of the earth's pole — ^the basal 
conception is that a combination of conditions became dominant which 
tended to accelerate, intensify and extend glaciation beyond its present 
border. The great continental glacier, as is well known, has not yet 
completely disappeared even today; a part of North America and Green- 
land is still buried under ice. 

Ohio was then in large part covered by an ice sheet which moved 
from the northeast at a sharp angle to the Ohio divide referred to in 
preceding paragraphs. The glacier must have been prodigiously thick, 
for in the course of its movement it passed over and planed off the tops 
of the highest hills and, elsewhere, even mountains of considerable 
size. It ground up the underlying rocks and carried the derived material 
both within and under the ice. Upon the surfaces of many rock 
exposures it formed numerous parallel' scratches and grooves by the 
scraping rock fragments embedded in the moving ice. Boulders often 
show similar scratches. The glacier brought down rock fragments 
and boulders to the northern part of Ohio, the material of which is 
peculiar only to areas of Canada. It buried the State under ice, possibly 
several thousand feet in thickness, thus making the western and north- 
ern portion a glacial desert. The border or glacial boundary is indi- 
cated in Fig. 14 and on the map recently published by the Geological 
Survey of Ohio. 

Among the first effects of the southward progression of the ice 
margin was the ponding and holding back of the water of northward 
flowing streams. Valleys were flooded; their basins and all of the low- 
land became lakes and the streams were forced to seek new outlets. 
Thus the drainage system, which probably found its outlet into the chan- 
nels now occupied by the great lakes, became in large part reversed. 
The water from the great region of melting ice still further contributed 
to the general inundated condition of the low-ljdng land in Ohio. New 
water courses were carved and many narrows or gorges now mark 
the places where they broke through the minor watersheds that restricted 
the flow to the Ohio basin. Thus the Ohio River began its existence 
with the advent of the ice age. 

Not one but several such glacial periods and invasions of ice have left 

>Chamberlin, T. C, and Salisbury, R. P., Geology, Vol. Ill, p. 424, 1906. 
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their marks upon Ohio since the beginning of the Pleistocene. The 
drift border or glacial boundary is, according to Leverett/ a combination 
of four out of six invasions now recognized in America. It is formed 
in part by a sheet of drift that appears to be the Illinoian but possibly 
is still older; and in part by the earlier and later Wisconsin drift. The 
lowan or fourth invasion is not found exposed in this region. 

They were separated by long intervals with milder climatic condi- 
tions, such perhaps as now prevail in latitudes four to five degrees farther 
south. Various proofs have been found to support this view, among 
which are the character of the drift material, parts of plants which now 
flourish only in the Mississippi basin,' and the accumulations of peat and 
humus-bearing soils between the different sheets of drift. No important 
plant accumulations are known between the two Wisconsin stages. 

In Ohio blackened clay and loam are found buried beneath more 
recent drift beds of unusual thickness, often at a depth of a hundred 
feet. The buried soil of several southwestern counties contains leaves, 
branches and trunks of trees, and constitutes, therefore, an ancient 
surface of the land, a surface which was converted into a soil, covered 
with forests and tenanted by animal life. An occurrence of fossil 
peat in the glacial drift has been described on page 103; others have been 
noted by Orton; and it is very probable that there are still several de- 
posits of this sort in the State. • But it is by no means certain that the 
cases cited belong to the Wisconsin stages. Pleistocene forests and peats 
are not widespread in Ohio; and since they are in many cases too deeply 
buried they have little or no commercial value. They are, however, 
of the greatest botanical interest, for they are confirmatory of the views 
advanced in regard to inter-continental migration of plants and warm 
temperate interglacial conditions. Further investigations on the nature 
of Pleistocene vegetation are much desired. 

The Distribtitlon of the Ohio Vegetation Dtiring the Last Glacial 
Period* — It is evident that great climatic changes accompanied the ad- 
vance of the ice sheet. Conditions must have been more or less arctic in 
their character, long winters succeeding short summers with persistent 
clouds, fogs and severe winds and storms. With its advance the ice 
frequently removed the soil and cut deeply into the unweathered rock, 
developing broad, smooth bottomed, rock basins. Not only was the 
preexisting topography modified, but the ice destroyed the plant and 
animal life in its course and forced upon what survived a general mi- 
gration southward. Large parts of the great Tertiary forest were broken 
down and destroyed by the storms of the approaching wintry climate, 

iLeverett, F., Glacial Formations and Drainage Features of the Erie and Ohio 
Basins. U. S. Geol. Surv. Mon. 41, 1902. 

sCk)leman, A. P., Interglacial fossils from the Don Valley, Toronto. Am. Geol., 
Vol. XII, 1894, pp. 86-95. 

Coleman, A. P., and Penhallow, D. T., Canadian Pleistocene fiora and fauna. 
Rept. Com. Brit. Assoc., 1900, pp. 328-339. 

^Newberry, J. 8., The forest bed. Geol. Surv. Ohio, Vol. II, 1874, pp. 3(K38. 
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and by the ponding which resulted from the reversal or flooding of 
drainage lines. Their remains were ground to pieces by the slowly 
moving ice sheet. The soil which the semitropic species had covered 
afforded new areas for the growth of arctic and bog plants which spread 
in advance of the ice invasion. Only such species of the forest as oaks, 
ash, and several conifers survived that could grow under the influence 
of the increasing cold. The individual plants suffered extinction, but the 
species in their southward extension migrated by growth and the trans- 
portation and establishment (ecesis) of their seeds. The variety of 
life became greatly reduced. Plant associations, originally separate, 
were overtaken and in their habitats became mixed with the invading 
vegetation. Thus the migration of northern plants, and their crowding 
upon those living in the temperate zones continued and brought an 
intermingling of associations and societies of plants, in some habitats 
ranging from the arctic to the most southern climate.* As a result 
of the action of the ice sheet the original Tertiary forest became more 
completely separated into two great types, the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
The arid tracts of the west resisted the expansion of the incoming 
vegetation with its many forest trees, its shrubs, herbs, and ground 
cover, and the associated animal life. For the greater part, therefore, 
vegetation kept within the far western and the eastern humid regions. 

In front of the ice there spread a vegetation of the tundra type, 
which moved southward with the advance of the glacier and the de- 
nuded area fronting it, until it came to the position shown by the drift 
border or glacial boundary. In dominance of species, breadth of zone 
and range of distribution, the tundra type of vegetation was probably con- 
trolled less by character of soil and soil preferences than by the great 
range of temperature, both daily and annual, the length of growing 
season and the exposure to active erosion and floods. 

These same conditions characterized the area just beyond the ice 
margin in which the conifers were dominant. As in Alaska and Switzer- 
land at the present time,* conifer forests probably existed along the margin 
of glaciers. The higher elevations beyond the reach of active glacial 
erosion, and the areas of high relief along the southern Appalachians were 
favorable to pine, arbor vitae, hemlock and spruce* with the dependent 
undergrowth; while in ravines, in undrained depressions, and on the 
borders of the heavily loaded, cold, silty streams existed the bog vegeta- 
tion in a variety of habitats similar to those of their life relations in north- 
ern Michigan today. 

^Cowles, H. C, A remarkable colonv of northern plants along the Appalachi- 
cola River (Florida), and its significance (Abstract). Rept. 8th Inter. Geogr. Congr. 
1905, p. 599. 

*RusseIl, I.e., Glaciers of North America, 1901. 

*Gray, A., Forest geography and archaeology. Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. Ill, 1878, 
pp. 16-85. 

Hooker, J. B., The distribution of North American flora. Am. Naturalist, 
Vol. XIII, 1879, pp. 165-170. 
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The extreme area of ice front in Ohio, the cold silty waters of the 
glacial streams, the great amount of erosion connected with the glacial 
drainage and the accompanying cieposition of silt make it doubtful 
whether the Tertiary broad-leaved deciduous forests then native to the 
Ohio basin competed with the conifer-oak forests, and could have per- 
sisted near the ice front or north of the Ohio River. South and beyond 
this stream, the basin along the relatively warmer streams flowing 
from the south was undoubtedly occupied by chestnuts, walnuts, hicko- 
ries, magnolias, maples, elms and others. The conviction is unavoidable, 
that the ice sheet affected the distributional relationships at a relatively 
great distance from the ice front, that the limits of the warm temperate 
types and even the tropical belts were considerably shifted* and com- 
pressed, and that the plants were forced to spread south along the 
Appalachian highland and the coastal plain. Judging from the extent 
of local peat deposits and from the present northern limits of some 
broad-leafed species, it seems probable that they did not persist at that 
time north of the river. A great many bog plants occur today on the 
coastal plain as far south as Florida*; the species are not always the same, 
but they are systematically related and closely similar in ecological 
structure. Their presence so far south today and the colony of northern 
mesophytic plants noted by Cowles (1. c.) can be explained only 
on historic and topographic grounds. In the southern AUeghenian 
area the native trees were met and overlapped by the bog plants, 
birch, hemlock, maple and associated undergrowth; they mingled 
with the relicts of a more ancient vegetation, the magnolias, tulip tree 
{Liriodendron sp,), bald cj^ress {Taxodium), sweet gum (Liquidambar), 
tupelo {Nyssa), and the vegetation of the tropics. 

Three distinct centers of population became thus established in 
the eastern half of North America, composed of plants and animals 
from all possible directions. Along and just beyond the ice margin 
and on the higher parts of the Appalachian, the climate and soil favored a 
tundra vegetation and conifer forests with an extensive undergrowth 
of dependent associates and bog plants. In the southeast and upon the 
slopes of the southern Allegheny mountains the genial climate and abun- 
dant rainfall favored the preservation of deciduous forests in greatest 
development and variety. In the southwest the aridity of the soil 
and the climate determined the establishment of the prairie and desert 
types of vegetation, with sage brush, nut pines and junipers. 

The vegetation was in constant response to stimuli. "Every ad- 
vance and recession of the ice sheet affected it and enforced renewed 
oscillatory migration. It seems scarcely possible that plant and animal 
life, still in the process of northward dispersal, has succeeded in balanc- 

»Chamberlin, T. C, and Salisbury, R. D., Geology, 1906, Vol. Ill, pp. 483-493. 
•Harper, R. M., A preliminary report on the Florida pieat deposits. Florida 
Geol. Surv., 3rd. Ann. Rept., 1910, pp. 196-376. 
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ing the state of stress encountered, and in readjusting itself to the compli- 
cated relations involved in changing habitats." The selective action 
of the evironment and of antecedent habitats must have increased in 
some plants the ancestral fixity of function as well as of structure, while 
in others ecological and taxonomic characteristics must have become 
more plastic, and response extremely erratic or else in a direction of 
the structural impress and physiognomy of the habitat. Undoubtedly 
extreme stimuli of different factors produced alterations in germ plasm 
and hence new types of diverging as well as similar growth forms. 
Many plants reacted to various conditions in the environment, with re- 
sults that would have the profoundest influence in the distribution 
and the range of the species. The occurrence of a number of plants 
and animals which are not to be found elsewhere indicates that it was 
the time and the region of new species, as well as of preservation and of 
greatest development. A vegetation much richer not only in types 
but in plasticity and in range of reactions developed by these changes. 

As the winter conditions of the glacial period slowly changed to a 
milder climate, the ice sheet began to diminish and to recede northward. 
A heavy mantle of clay, sand and bowlders was deposited, some beneath 
the ice and some at its edge. The deposition of the drift again altered 
the topography. A complex series of pondings of glacial water took 
place between the ice border and the higher land fronting it, giving 
rise to a succession of temporary, constantly changing lakes and ponds 
with shifting outlets. Large rivers, cutting deep gorges and valleys 
through sand, gravel and rock, emerged from the melting ice front 
into the Ohio and the Mississippi basins. 

When the receding ice sheet had reached beyond the northern slope 
of the Ohio divide the water from the melting glacier formed great inland 
lakes which for centuries covered the northern area. The glacial Lake 
Maumee is the highest of those formed in this manner; glacial Lake 
Whittlesey, the close successor, stood about thirty feet lower; glacial 
Lake Warren had its borders forty to seventy-five feet below the level 
of Lake Whittlesey. To all of these lakes the Ohio divide was for a long 
time a barrier. The series of lake ridges, which run in parallel lines 
over the surface lying between the present lake shore and the summit 
of the present watershed, show the indisputable record, somewhat 
obliterated by time, but easily traced and mapped. 

While the. northern slope was being covered more and more deeply 
with lacustrine sediments filling and obliterating the older drainage 
channels, the water overflowing the ridge gradually cut a gap and 
discharged itself through the Maumee Valley and that of the Wabash 
to the Mississippi River. Several other gaps were cut through the great 
barrier. The Cuyahoga water gap which connects the valleys of Black 
River and the Cuyahoga with that of the Tuscarawas, and possibly the 
St. Mary's gap which connects the valleys of the Maumee and Miami, 
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are further examples. These great rivers, "which never had a name 
and no man ever saw," cut broad and deep valleys through sand, gravel 
and rock, and were the main drainage channels until the water of the 
glacial lakes contracted to successively lower levels and was drained 
in other directions. 

The surface of the drift deposit in the western and central counties 
of the State is marked by numerous lake plains, with weak shore lines 
and a level floor of fine lake clay, in many instances overlaid by marl and 
peat. The shore lines are the positive evidence of wave action. These 
and many smaller glacial lakes resulted from valley glaciers associated 
with the withdrawal of the ice sheet. As the glacier withdrew it occasion- 
ally halted, and built large moraines which prevented the waters finding 
an outlet. There were formed finger lakes and broad shallow water 
basins, which in the majority of instances did not persist to the present 
but became filled with vegetable matter and are now marshes and peat 
bogs. The most striking instances of such basins, still occupied in part 
with water, are found in a belt on or near the crest of the great water- 
shed, the Ohio divide. This series of water basins, partly bogs and 
swamps, characterizes the high lands of the watershed not only in the 
State, but also in its prolongation into Indiana and Michigan on the west 
and north, and in Pennsylvania and New York on the east. Almost 
all of the large lakes and peat deposits in Ohio, as for example Cran- 
berry Prairie in Mercer County, the Loramie reservoir in Shelby County, 
the Scioto and Hog Creek marshes in Hardin County, the Cranberry 
marshes in Crawford County, the New Haven marsh in Huron County, 
Savannah Lake in Ashland County, the Lodi marsh and various lakes 

« 

in Medina County, the Copley bog and the Turkey Foot lakes in Summit 
County, the Tamarack bogs in Portage and Mahoning counties, and the 
Pymatuning swamp in Ashtabula County, are members of this chain 
of water basins (see map, p. 27). 

The Postglacial Migration of Vegetation. — Among the first 
to occupy the barren soils left by the retreating ice were low forms of 
the tundra, — stunted willows, alders and birches, with various saxifrages, 
gentians, mosses and lichens as an undergrowth or alternating as grassy 
meadows. As plant associations continuous in distribution, they 
expanded and spread to the north in early postglacial times over soils 
of better drainage, stability and low water level. Within the United 
States the arctic vegetation is restricted today to the area above the 
timber line of the far north and on the summits of high mountains. 
The few arctic forms, which occur locally in cold ravines and in circum- 
scribed areas of hilly counties, are relicts of this former widespread 
glacial flora that followed up ravine slopes as the warmer climate ad- 
vanced. Most of them have disappeared unrecorded. 

The late development of northwestern and eastern outlets to the 
postglacial waters retarded the northern dispersal of many land species. 
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The conditions favored for a long time the extension of aquatic vegeta- 
tion only, and the development of marginal associations. The more 
elevated, drier portions afforded restricted areas in which the occasional 
seed? brought by wind and birds established themselves, while in the 
undrained and poorly drained depressions the establishment of the bog 
plants took place. As in the case of the tundra vegetation, physio- 
graphic conditions rather than mineral soil preferences determined 
their habitat. Slowly they worked themselves up the valleys along 
the dendritic tributaries in diverging directions nearer to the divide. 
The tundra vegetation was closely followed by them and perished 
wherever the vegetation of the sub-arctic transition zone became firmly 
entrenched. The long duration of the conditions immediately following 
glacial times, the massive beach ridges, bars, cut-off ponds and innumera- 
ble lakes furnished a variety of habitats for these plants, much more 
extensive than that at present; they were favorable to a rapid dispersion 
and repopulation. The genetically related associations were not isolated 
from one another by any considerable space, but occupied the region 
more continuously than found today. They were gradually reduced 
in extent through natural causes. 

The arctic vegetation aspect did not remain fixed but moved, and 
increased or decreased in extent depending upon physiographic and 
climatic changes. Constantly the tone of the landscape changed. 
The lines of movement northward radiated in all directions. From the 
banks of the great locsl streams and lakes, from the more temperate 
regions, and from the southern centers of dispersal, the returning vegeta- 
tion moved in definite waves of migration and in successional relations. 
First came the herbaceous prtants whose range is today the widest; 
then, closely following these, the shrubs and later the trees, which were 
more limited respectively in extent of dispersal. Their invasion and 
succession was determined to a large degree in so far as water requirement 
permitted growth and further distribution parallel with the migration 
of favorable climatic conditions. Dissemination was further aided by 
the amount of humus and the character of its bacterial life, by wind, 
birds and other agencies. 

As the beach lines expanded toward the lake with the falling water 
level and as the land continued to increase in area, the plants and animals 
followed that belong to a tj^e of coniferous forest associations now 
present in northeastern North America. They overflowed to the north 
into Canada and northwest to the Rocky mountains, crowding upon 
bog meadows and bog heaths, breaking them up into isolated ''boreal" 
islands and surrounding them with extensive forests of evergreens. 
The ''lake region," representing the area covered by the ancient glacial 
lakes, was still covered by water. Upon the great divide the basins, 
which were then arms of the glacial lake, supported a bog vegetation 
and began to deposit peat long before the lowering of the water level 
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consequent to the cuttii^ down' of the eastern outlete. These were 
surrounded and trapped by the evergreen trees. But with the lowering 
of the water of the lake the bog areas became separated and, though still 
persisting, are now surrounded by a vegetation type related to drained 
land. The relation of these two varieties of vegetation is, therefore, 
in the main one to be considered on historic grounds. From evidence 
afforded by the time it has taken to cut the goi^e at Niagara Falls, 
geologists believe at least 10,000 years have since elapsed. The bog 
deposits on the divide can not therefore be older than 10,000 yetuv, but 
those near Columbus must be much older. In Ohio the time of the 
migration of bog plants and conifers was prior to the loi^ period of drwt- 
age that intervened between the shore lines of Lake Whittlesey and 
the present lake. The absence of tamarack bogs and conifer forests 
in the "Black Swamp," in the region from Wayne and Medina counties 
westward to Williams and Defiance, can be accounted for only in this 
manner and not because of climatic or underlying geological difiEerenceg. ' 
On the other hand the notable differences in the vegetation between 
drained and undrained water basins and in swamps can not be accounted 
for wholly in this manner.' Here favorable soil Drocesses and available 
water requirement favor the marsh and drained swamp plants; they 
become practically the only competitors for these situations. 

The rate of migration is not to be estimated in terms of a tJme 
element in which sporadic individual plants migrate a required distance. 
Plants move in groups, as societies and associations. The time normally 
required for the migration of conifer forests and their dependent associates 
against antagonistic drainage, ri^ng slopes, lakes, marshes and other 
barrier-like features is, therefore, considerably longer than that occupied 
by the spreading of individual trees. On their approach to the great 
glacial lake the conifers divided into an eastern and western section. 
They united again in the region north of Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 
In many localities in Ohio where conifer and bog vegetation formerly 
existed they have entirely disappeared. Drainage, decomposition of peat 
and humus, fire and the settlement of the State have aided in their 
destruction. They still occur i.wlated all over the northern portions 
of Ohio within the glaciated region, but in distribution they are 
now discontinuous. 

Soon a third succession of plants, the vegetation of higher types, 
the mesophytic (broad-leaved) vegetation group, began to mcroach 
actively from the southern centers of population. From the southeast 
and from the southwest the plants spread northward, with insects, 
birds and other associated animals. Stream valleys and uplandsi 

•Selby, A. D., PrelimiDary list of tamarack bogs in Ohio. Ohio Ai^ud. oF Set., 
1901, Ml. 75-77. 

•Trangeaii, E. N., On the geographic distribution and geolosical reUtioas uf tha 
bog plant societies of North America. Botanioal GuetU, Vol. XXXVI, UKU, pp ' 
407-420. 
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sandy and clay moraines were alike occupied. As the headwater streams 
began to capture fellow streams and to drain the isolated water basins, 
the changes shifted and modified the plant successions, and tension 
fines were produced between the societies of plants in the various habitats. 
Bog plants and conifers were surrounded and forced to disappear, ex- 
cept in areas where exceptional circumstances afforded them preserva- 
tion. By imperceptible gradations the vegetation passed into that of 
the present. The climatic differences of the arid west appreciably 
restrained the east and west migration that might otherwise have 
prevailed, for in the interglacial deposits the arboreous vegetation 
is found considerably farther west than at present.* 

A special phase of the record are the remains of boreal animals 
found in the beds of peat and muck of the late Wisconsin drift. The 
great Mastodon americanus and the beaver-like C aster oides ohioensis^ 
gigantic elks and other extinct animals were present, dominating the 
marshes and forests. 

Man's presence in glacial times is stiU an open question. He 
undoubtedly was forced to migrate southward and to avoid the colder 
climate; for the earliest historic records and the evidences of his pre- 
historic activity arc most numerous in regions of a semi-tropic character. 
It is not known just when Ohio became the chief center for the pecuUar 
people who, for want of a better name, are known as the mound builders. 
Prehistoric human relics do not represent in the opinion of recent writers, 
**ages" or geologic divisions. The cruder forms of their workmanship 
are befieved to be rejected products; they are abundant as first stages of 
manufacture in and about the gravel beds, where there was usually 
much quartz and flint in the convenient form of pebbles and cobble- 
stones. The evidence of cave deposits is negative in Ohio; it has not 
yielded human relics as in Europe, where the mass of material gathered 
by geologists and archaeologists is much more satisfactory and supports 
evidence of man's considerable antiquity. 

That the glacial drainage channels, the tributary streams and valleys 
of the Mississippi, and the water gaps were among the earUest highways 
for the dispersal of many forms of life is no longer an inference. The 
gorges and ravines of northern and southern Ohio have a special interest 
and significance both as related to the system of erosion which has given 
character to Ohio topography, and as to the remarkable colonies of north- 
ern plants left stranded in them. Especially in the gorges and ravines 
with steep north-facing slopes is to be found an aggregation of plants 
that is abundant far to the north. Among them are many mesophytic 
species which dominate in northern forests. They are plants that 
failed to follow up the last retreat of the ice, and so were cut off from 
the main arctic or cold temperate vegetation, became completely isolated 

>Bcssey, C. E., The forests and forest trees of Nebraska. Ann. Rept. Neb. 
State Bd. of Agr., 1888, p. 93. 
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and later suppressed. They occur now only sporadically in small num- 
bers and are gradually dying out. They are preserved in their southern 
limits on account of the habitat conditions agreeing most closely with 
those which prevail farther north. As relicts they are the living record 
of the former boreol life. 

The desirability of studying individual variations and modifications 
in plants along the highways of dispersal and in relation to the divergence 
from their environment and center of distribution, does not seem to 
have fully impressed itself upon the botanists of the State. Plant 
variation? are still too largely expressed in terms of taxonomic differences. 
Size, dominance of type, degree of variability with departure from a 
habitat or a localized focus of dispersal, continuity of dispersal and of en- 
vironment, of variations in form, function and habitat behavior — all these 
are ecological relationships, the importance of which is certainly of con- 
siderable economic as well as scientific value.* Little attention has been 
paid, in the study of the Ohio vegetation, to the geographic aspect 
of ecology from a dynamic and genetic point of view. The relationships 
of relicts can only be traced by the fact that the plants belong to an 
historic order of succession, distinct and earlier from that to which the 
surrounding associations belong. 

»Merriam, H. C, Life zones and crop zones of the United States. U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Biol. Surv., Bull. 10, 1898. 

Adams, Chas. C, Southeastern United States as a center of geographic distri- 
bution of flora and fauna. Biol. Bull.. Vol. Ill, 1902, pp. 115-131. 



CHAPTER VI 

FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF OHIO 

PEAT DEPOSITS 

ECOLOGICAL VEGETATION UNITS 

The preceding pages have dealt with a brief statement of the 
origin of Ohio peat deposits and their vegetation; we are now prepared 
to consider in greater detail the following problems: 

(1) What are the vegetation units from which peat is derived and 
how are peat deposits formed ? 

(2.) What relation does the vegetation in lakes and on peat de- 
posits, as it occurs in Ohio today, bear to the great migration which 
this vast aggregate of plants has made since the glacial period ? 

(3.) What causes are responsible for the successive changes of 
vegetation in the course of the filling-in of a lake or pond ? 

Peat is formed wherever plants can grow in profusion, provided 
that conditions are such as to interfere with the complete disintegration 
of plant tissue and to favor its accumulation. In Ohio peat accumulates 
under three topographic conditions; that is, on three types of land 
surface. But whether the peat deposit occurs in deep depressions 
filled with water, such as lakes and ponds, or along subsiding border 
areas of Lake Erie, or on fiat land surfaces, as in the case of fiood plains 
and plateaus, a consideration of the formation and accumulation of 
the material involves factors and conditions affecting plant growth. 
These remain the same in nearly all cases (p. 307). In method of 
development, however, the accumulation of peat and the character 
of the vegetation from which it is derived differ essentially. In the case 
of lakes and ponds peat is formed by the growth of generations of plants 
replacing one another at the side and at the top of the basin, while in 
subsiding areas and upon shallow fiat depressions the deposit is built 
up by vegetation from the bottom of the depression. In structure, 
texture and properties the peat of either type differs considerably 
from the others. 

There are various ways upon which one might decide for a discussion 
of the formation of peat deposits and of their vegetation with its primary 
subdivisions. An enumeration by coimties shows the individual differ- 
ences of bogs, but the details would include too great a repetition of 
the character common to all. There are the interesting physiographic con- 
ditions which have an important bearing in the interpretation of the va- 
rieties of peat, and the development of the vegetation from the initial stage 

(220) 
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through the successive appearance and replacement of different plant as- 
sociations to the climax vegetation.^ The vegetation might be considered 
from the point of view of the gregarious habits of plants to form societies 
and associations, differing accordingly in vegetation composition, in one or 
more of the direct habitat factors, and in the manner of encroachment 
upon the original lake, pond or shallow depression.* Or one might group the 
plants found in bogs and peat-depositing water basins into characteristic 
dominant growth forms to record the conditions of life, the interrelation- 
ship with plant structure and function, the types of peat and of vegeta- 
tion.' In order to imderstand the developmental process an attempt 
might be made to discover and correlate by the methods used in experi- 
mental physiology, the fundamental principles in the vast field of vegeta- 
tion, and to determine the influence of soil and climate.* 

Ecology, whether geographic, floristic or genetic, is still in a very 
plastic condition and in consequence new points of view may be ap- 
proached without prejudice. In the process of peat formation the 
replacement of vegetation units, and the differences in the distributional 
relationship of plant groups might depend more directly upon historic 
conditions long past, such as have been enumerated above, or upon 
available water content of the soil, upon soil processes, and upon special 
methods found in plants for reacting to the various organic and inorganic 
constituents of the habitat. The ecological conditions of the habitat 
should then be quantitatively determined in order to correlate the 
individual differences in the vegetation zones and the continuity and 
sequence of successions. How much further the framing of categories 
or the process of subdivision should be carried rests entirely on differ- 
ences of opinion and on previous training. Not all of the lakes and peat 
deposits have their surface vegetation arranged in zones. Many bogs 
contain a mixed vegetation of aquatic, marsh and even dry land plants. 
The problem is complicated where the zones are not sharply defined; 
for though of the same character, they show quite a difference in the 
series of succeeding vegetation zones, which may be due to differences 
in the area, depth or age of the water basin, or perhaps to the fact that 
certain plant societies established themselves in one basin but not in 
another contiguous to it. 

In the statement presented below, the formation and development 
of Ohio peat deposits and the ecological aspects of the vegetation cover 
are considered in relation to processes and the causal and limiting 

xCowles, H. Qv. The phjrsiographic ecology of Chicago and vicinity. Botanical 
Gazette, Vol. XXXI, 1901, pp. 73-108, 146-m 
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conditions in the environment. As a result of investigations carried 
on in the field and in the laboratory certain correlations have been 
determined between the different types of vegetation from which peat 
is derived, and the available water content of the soil occupied by each 
type. Other factors enter into the correlation, but the data in hand 
permit the tentative generalization that the relation between the avail- 
able water content and the respective quantity required by plants 
is the chief limiting factor. A more detailed account of the methods 
used by the writer in his studies of the last eight years is given in part 
III of this volume. 

Since the postglacial migration of plants the following major suc- 
cessions of vegetation have led to the establishment of the existing flora 
on peat depositing lakes, and in shaping the particular associations: 
(1) Open water succession; (2) marginal succession; (3) shore suc- 
cession; (4) bog succession; (5) mesophytic succession. There are 
a number of secondary successions which have been brought about 
by the destruction (fires, drainage), and removal (cultivation) of the 
original vegetation. As here listed this sequence of groups indicates 
the structural and historical relationships. The more genetically re- 
lated groups and their associations were formerly not isolated from one 
another by any considerable space; they occupied the region more con- 
tinuously then than today. 

The first three groups are members of a related series in a larger 
vegetation type — the hydrophytic formation. It culminates in a stable 
association so far as the free water is concerned. The fourth group is 
pronouncedly xerophytic in response to physiological drought conditions. 
The members resemble in many points of form and structure the vegeta- 
tion of rainless regions and bare rock surfaces — representative types of 
the xerophytic formation. With the complete filling of the depressions 
the accumulation of vegetable debris above the water level tends to an 
increase in the oxygen supply, in available water, and a change in the 
character of soil organisms and their reactions. The vegetation passes to 
the mesophytic type of plant formations, which may be regarded as the 
culminating succession in the progressive series occurring on the peat 
habitat under present climatic conditions. For the aggregate of plant 
associations vvhich compose the successional series or sequence on a 
peat deposit the writer proposes the name "Bog series." 

It will be seen that these divisions permit a treatment which may 
include various systems of classification of peat deposits and of ecological 
relations. It is an intricate task to discover a guiding principle and to 
arrange an otherwise confusing diversity into a genetic and dynamic 
system. But the recognition, that the nature of a peat depositing 
basin and a bog environment is constantly selective, and that asso- 
ciations of plants succeeding one another are each characterized by a 
definite physiognomy in response to their dependence upon soil proc* 
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esses and the supply of available water under environmental conditions 
essentially similar otherwise, renders this classification more significant. 
In separating associations only such have been indicated for each 
succession as were recognized with sufficient clearness to be the controlling 
vegetation in a habitat comprising elements of stability in the sum of 
habitat life relations. Only the dominant forms and a few of the more 
important principal and secondary species can be mentioned.* Jaccard^s* 
mathematical criterion was used, whenever possible, in delimiting 
associations. In the literature several papers have been cited from which 
some idea may be obtained of the seasonal aspect of representative 
peat depositing basins and their vegetation as well as the more detailed 
vegetation structure, illustrated by permanent quadrats, by growth 
form, by vertical layers and by zonation. 

SUCCESSION OF VEGETATION IN OmO LAKES AND PEAT DEPOSITS 

What the primary succession was in early postglacial times cannot 
of course be determined accurately. In addition to the study of the 
flora, the peat sections wherever practicable, and the remains of such 
plants as could be readily recognized were carefully studied. From 
these observations it seems evident that the plants moved progressively 
as groups very much in the order given below. 

In the partly filled lakes and ponds the vegetation from which the 
peat was formed is, as a rule, the same that is now growing upon or near 
it. But the plants, which at any given time may be found growing 
upon the surface of a well filled deposit, have succeeded other plants 
and in turn will be succeeded by still other invaders spreading over 
the area. There is, therefore, little correspondence in the completely 
filled lake or in the heavily forested portions of it, between the vegeta- 
tion cover and the character of the peat beneath; here the types of plants 
are not an indication of the origin of the peat or of its quality and depth. 
Striking instances of the presence of buried shrub associations and forests 
in the peat have been noted, but a study of the sequence of plant remans 
in the light of interglacial periods or supporting the view of Lewis* 
has not been attempted. 

I- THE OPEN WATER SUCCESSION 

i. Plankton Associttion, — In open water the succession of vegeta- 
tion undoubtedly begins with the plankton association. Bacteria, 

»For the nomenclature of the divisions, see Schouw, J. F., Grimdtraek til en 
aimindelif; Plante geographie, 1822, pp. 148-150; also Clements, F. E., Research 
methods in Ecology, 1905, p. 299. 

\Jaccard, P., Gesetze der Pfianzenverteilung in der Alpinen Region. Flora, 
Vol. XC, 1902, pp. 349-377. 

'Lewis, F. «J., Plant remains in the Scottish peat mosses. Trans. Roy. Soc. of 
Edinburgh, Vol. XLV, 1906-1910. 

-— , The history of the Scottish peat mosses wd their relation 

to the glacial period. Scottish Geographical Magasine, 1906. 
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diatoms and single-celled algae are the forms floating in the open water 
of lakes and of many of the partly filled peat bogs. They are the low 
and ancient forms which have remained substantially unchanged from 
a remote geological period in their simple environment characterized by 
relative uniformity of temperature, light, air and other conditionp, 
and by isolation. They swarm in microscopic myriads, preyed upon by 
crustaceans and other minute animals. But the reproduction rate 
is of a uniform average number and holds a steady balance between 
the prey and foe. The plankton association of Lake Erie and of many 
inland lakei? consists of species in many respects the same as in Europe.* 
In vertical range they are confined largely to the surface of the water. 
Only the more saprophytic and anaerobic forms sink to the bottom to 
avoid sunshine and air. There is little question that vertical zonation 
and seasonal changes in quantity and quality of organisms exist on 
account of the absorption of light and heat by water, the greater varia- 
tions of temperature on the surface, the freedom from currents and waves 
below the surface, and the seasonal circulation or "overturn" in lakes. 
But these problems await further investigation. 

In small pools of stagnant water rich in putrefying organic matter 
the plankton is quite different in composition, consisting mainly of bacteria 
and unicellular animals. Infusoria and flagellates, such as Euglena 
virideSj predominate, constituting a foul-water plankton association. 
The saprophytes flourish until putrefaction has proceeded to the stage 
when the water is devoid of organic matter, and the process of the "self- 
purification'' jf the shallow area is complete. 

n. THE MARGINAL SUCCESSION 

Information of the primary succession along the shallow margin 
of water basins is less uncertain than our knowledge of the successions 
in the open water of Ohio lakes and ponds. A careful study of the 
border vegetation, those places in particular which are least disturbed 
by man, shows several distinct associations exhibiting zonation and more 
or less definite layering. But often the vegetation is intermingled to 
such an extent that structure is scarcely discernible. On account of 
differences in local conditions and manner of growth or propagation 
there arises a grouping and localization of species; the mass of vegetation 
looked at from above appears arranged in dense ecological units, as 
societies, communities and families. The dominance and the distri- 
bution of the respective units is usually associated with the growth 
form and the mobility of the plants, with depth, clearness and move- 
ment of water, with light and heat absorption, and with substratum 
characteristics. The discussion of the general characters of the water 
in the soil, and its ecological factors that are of greatest import, will be 

>Snow, J., The plankton algae of Lake Erie. Bull. No. 22, U. S. Fish Conunis- 
sion, 1902, pp. 371-393. 
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deferred until the process of peat formation is treated in Part III. (See 
pp. 348, 373, and tables 6, 29, 30.) The subterranean organs of the 
different species conflict but little with each other on account of differ- 
ences in depth from the water surface and in seasonal functioning. The 
plants invade the area without interference from other rhizome systems, 
and complement each other largely because of differences in the growth 
form of their shoots. The growth of plants is on stones and on loose 
humus. Seasonal aspects, such as are due to flowering and fruiting 
play a smaller part in the physiognomy of the vegetation, except in the 
shallower parts of a basin. The plants arp present almost throughout 
the year, and attain their highest point in growth and in numbers 
about the month of August. At the commencement of winter many 
produce special thick-walled cells and descend toward the bottom of 
the water, or hibernate by means of winter buds which are filled with 
reserve food. In the marginal succession the following associations 
may be recognized quite clearly. 

i. Submerged Associations. — In lakes overlying the limestone 
area of the western half of Ohio, stonewort {Chara sp,) takes a prominent 
place. The deeper portions of a basin are its characteristic habitat. 
It often forms veritable mats and is a soil builder of great importance. 
Chara and also crustaceans and moUusks withdraw calcium bicarbonate 
from the water and deposit it upon their bodies by precipitation as 
calcium carbonate. Upon the death of the organisms the lime per- 
manently settles upon the floor of the lake or pond. In some lakes and 
peat deposits the accumulations of fine-grained Chara marl or of the 
comminuted particles of shell marl reach to several feet in thickness. 
Such deposits are illustrated by areas in which Portland cement works 
are located, as for instance near Sandusky, where beds of cream-colored 
Chara marl and sheets of calcareous tufa alternating with layers of peat 
average more than 6 feet in thickness over an area of several square 
miles. In the Brimfield bog in Portage County, and in many other peat 
deposits Chara seems to have held the entire bottom of these ancient 
lakes. By its growth the plant filled the depression to a depth of 3 to 4 
feet before other plants were able to establish themselves. Where 
clay or sand forms the substratum the lower layers of marl are usually 
impregnated with them. Quite often mud was held in suspension in 
the water at the time the overlying stratum of peat was accumulating. 
The clay, sand and marl content is only occasionally excessive, making 
the peat useless for commercial purposes. 

Upon areas of shallow water, as at Dallas in Champaign County 
and at Castalia in Erie County, no vegetation appears except Chara. 
As the soil water becomes less calcareous and more peaty through the 
addition of organic matter, filling eventually follows the usual course 
as described below. 

Where Chara is not present there is but little change from the 

16— €. B. 16. 
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innermost microphytic region to the belt of submerged plants nearer 
the margin. The depth of the outer limit of most aquatic plant-growth 
ranges from 10 to 20 feet, and varies with the clearness and the tempera- 
ture of the water. At Castalia in Erie County, the "Blue Hole," from 
which issues a large volume of cold water highly charged with lime, 
is magnificently carpeted with masses and festoons of algae to a depth 
of more than 30 feet. 

In almost all Ohio lakes the zone of submerged vegetation is rich 
both in species and individuals. Most of the plants have roots and are 
attached to the soil, but they do not depend upon the soil for mineral 
salts. The water-weed {Elodea=Philotria canadensis), the water milfoil 
{Myriophyllum spicatum), hornwort {CeratophyUum demersum), blad- 
derwort {Uiricularia wlgaris), pondweeds {Potamogeton pedinatiis, P. 
liu^ens, P. natans), various mosses {Hypnum sp.), and algae constitute 
the chief peat forming plants in this association. Tape grass (FaHtV 
neria spiralis) is less common, but all of the other forms are the same 
over wide area^. In this respect the similarity throughout the ponds 
and lakes of Ohio is one of the most striking features. Among these 
plants the fish chiefly swim or lurk, ^'scanning the weedy tracts, spending 
much time in the chase of insect larvae, worms, crustaceans and other 
animals." The bladderwort, with its tiny traps for the capture of minute 
insect larvae and crustaceans, is often a serious though unsuspected rival 
of the fish. It competes with them for food and has the advantage in 
this competition since it can support itself in case of diminished food 
resources by the starches and sugars formed in its green leaves. During 
July and August its flowers determine a pronounced seasonal phase 
in sheltered places. 

Ordinarily hornwort and the Potamogeton species comprise the main 
part of the association in abundance of individuals; next to them in 
numbers and as principal species are the hornwort and bladderworts; 
all others are of secondary importance in point of dominance or aggrega- 
tion.* Very frequently the plants are found mingling, but a closer 
inspection shows that they occur in groups, producing alternation and 
layering. Lack of space precludes a detailed description of growth forms 
and of the inter-relationships of roots and shoots. They are similar 
to those detailed and illustrated by Pieters.* There is great variation 
in the number of species and in the order of their importance: no attempt 

'Many of the lakes, ponds and small rivers are so affected by the growth of 
these plants in the shallower waters as to interfere seriously with travel by boat 
and the catching of fish. In order to clear the marshv bottom of submerged plant 
growth a weed-cutting apparatus has been invented. (Scientific American, May 20, 
1911). The apparatus consists of a boat on which is mounted a frame bearing at one 
end a set of knives like those of a mower. The frame is so mounted that it may be 
swung to the bottom of the lake. The knives are operated by n^^ans of a hand 
wheel. The boat is usually propelled by long poles. By operating another hand 
wheel the frame may be lifted out of the water. 

'Pieters, A. J., the plants of western Lake Erie, U. S. Fish Comm. Bull., 1901, 
pp. 57-79. See also Gluck, H., Biologische und morphologische Untersuchungen 
uoer Wasser und Sumpf gew&chse, Vols. I-II, 1905-1906. 
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is made here to give a complete list. The plants show horizontal distri- 
bution and respond to the contour of a basin in about the order in which 
they appear listed above. They usually exhibit vegetation structure 
less discinctly than the following association. 

The remains of the plants accumulate in large amounts and with 
almost no decay in quiet basins, often giving rise to a greenish, distinctly 
laminated peat. Erosion is relatively unimportant and sediments 
are ordinarily absent from most peat beds. Only with wave action 
during strong winds, and along gently sloping shores does the debris 
become ooze-like. By the selective influence of gravity the heaviest 
and coarsest material settles nearer the margin, while the finest detritus 
reaches the deeper parts of the lake bottom filling it with a soft, oozy 
mud. 

£. Semi-atpiatic or Amphibious Associations. — As the submerged 
vegetation makes the border of the lake or pond shallower, plants which 
grow near the shore establish themselves (Plate VI, A). The predomi- 
nating species are the white and yellow water lilies {CcLstalia tvberosa, 
Nymphaea advena) and the knotweeds (Polygonum mufdenbergii^ P. hydro- 
piperoideSf P, amphibium). Frequently the mermaid weed (Proserpinaca 
palusiris)^ water parsnip {Sium cicviaefolium) and bur-marigold (Bidens 
beckiij B. cernua, B. discoidea, B. frondosa) succeed in establishing them- 
selves in competition with them, but they are either driven to shallower 
places or grow as secondary species. The plants occupy definite levels 
below the surface of the water. Usually the creeping stems of the water 
lilies are below those of the other species, while the rhizomes of the 
pond weeds and knotweeds lie just above them; mermaid weed, water 
parsnip, lake cress (Radicula aquatica = Roripa americana), bur-marigold 
and others root nearest the surface and become rather abimdant in 
drier situations. 

There is no sharp limit between the several associations and those 
preceding or following them; hence the individual zones contain in great 
variety species of secondary importance. Most of the plants are 
perennial and herbaceous, and occur in groups. They are firmly 
fixed within the substratum by their submerged horizontal rhizomes. 
As the water level fluctuates, they may exist entirely submerged or 
only partly so, without apparent relation to the water table, projecting 
their flowers and often their leaves above the water. All but the water 
lilies have a plasticity of structure which, seemingly, enables them 
to respond within a limited degree to situations of a high water level 
by "water leaves;" especially those of the lake cress vary greatly in 
form and in Structure from the air leaves which arise partly under 
conditions of a low water level. ^ 

The lily zone (fiastalia-Nymphaea belt) occurs as a belt outside 
of the pondweeds, in water of a depth varying from one to four feet. 

>Gluck, H., Biologbche und morpholoeiflche Untersucbungen uber Wasser und 
Sumpfgew&chse. Jena, 190^1911, Vols. I-III. 
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On its outer part toward the deeper portion of the basin it is always 
much mixed with the several members of the Potamogeton zone. The 
dominant plants are the yellow water lily {Nymphaea culvena) and the 
white water lily {Castalia tuberosa). They exhibit occasionally alterna- 
tion and mingling and have with them as principal species the pickerel 
weed {PorUederia car data) and arrow arum {Peltandra virginica). The indi- 
vidual groups contain as secondary species a mixture of the characteris- 
tic plants of the adjoining association mentioned. Only in the outer 
tension lines (ecotone), that is, along the border between the zone 
under consideration and the one contiguous to it shoreward, is there an 
evidence that the more aggressive invading members may occupy a 
wider area. No attempt will be made here to indicate the variety of 
arrangement and grouping of principal and secondary species associated 
with the dominant plants and constituting an ecological plant society. 
In practically all lakes and ponds visited by the writer the association 
is represented in concentric zones or in scattered grouping, both showing 
only minor differences. A typical society, whether of Nelumbo, Pon- 
tederia, Nymphoea-PeUandra and so forth, is usually represented promi- 
nently by associated knot weeds (Potamogeton natana, P. pedtnaiiis)^ 
hornwort (CeratophyUum demersum), bladderworts {Utricularia tndgariSf 
U. intermedia), water weed {Elodea canadensis)^ Diatoms, Desmids and 
others. 

The white water lily is most often in an abnormal condition. This 
is brought about by the continual search for its flowers or in making a 
boat landing. A Castalia tvberosa society is more nearly normal in 
inaccessible ponds; but wherever left undisturbed it soon regains its 
rank as an important dominating constituenL. At Aurora Pond in Port- 
age County the yellow pond lily forms a concentric border 10 to 30 
feet in width. In several small shallow ponds the yellow pond lily 
was found covering the entire surface. At Fowler's Mills in Geauga 
County both the white and yellow water lilies neariy cover the surface 
of the pond. Their thick and numerous leaves resting upon the water's 
surface or rising above it shut out the light to such an extent that the 
submerged association thrives but poorly. 

In a large number of cases the lily zone is bordered shoreward by 
a wider one of knotweeds. The Polygonum species develop particularly 
well in water less than two feet in depth. The structure of the vegetation 
associated with them is essentially as follows: — dominant plants (Jades) 
are Polygonum emersum, P. hydropiperoides and occasionally P. amphib- 
turn. Within these dominant forms appear separately, often in indis- 
criminate alternation, several principal specieSy such as the yellow pond 
lily {Nymphaea advena), which characterizes the area and thus gives 
rise to an aggregation of plants constituting the Polygonum-Nymphaea 
society. The dependent associates and species secondary in numbers, 
which constitute a more or less independent community, are hornwort 
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(Ceratophynum demersum)^ water hemlock (CictUa bulbifera), stick- 
tight (Bidena cemua^ B, discmdea), and others. In this association 
the majority of the principal and secondary species are commonly 
members of the belt of plants previously mentioned, while others are 
invaders, belonging more properly to the vegetation which is to follow. 
The numerous seedlings of rose mallow {Hibiscus moscheuios)^ marsh 
cress (Roripa — Radicula palustriSf R. aquaiica)^ and others, suggest 
the probable replacement in the succession. 

The variety in zonal arrangement of the semi-aquatic association 
is often a conspicuous feature. It is due principally to the relative 
asymmetry and the angle of slope of marginal conditions, depth of water 
in which the plants can thrive best, dissimilar growth levels of sub- 
terranean organs, and the amount of available light and heat. The zones 
advance more or less concentrically toward a common center. Where 
an island is present the advance is, of course, from it as a center. Zona- 
tion is incomplete or obscured only where the controlling factors change 
or are unfavorable on account of the interference of man. 

8, Floating Association. — Among the members of any semi- 
aquatic association occur forms of a type of free floating plants higher 
in the scale of development and differentiation than the type of plants 
mentioned in the plankton. Some of the constant representatives 
in open water, relicts of original lakes and ponds, are the duckweeds 
{Lemna minor, L, trisidca, Spirodela polyrhiza, Wolffia colurnbiana), 
some liverworts {Riccia fluitans, Ricdocarpus natans), masses of algae 
including Spirogyra, Zygnema, Cladophora and others (Plates III, B and 
V). They are not fixed to any substratum but are free and easily trans- 
ported by wind and currents. Hence clearly defined societies do not 
exist in this association. The aggregations consist principally of parent 
and offspring, and inasmuch as several species contribute loosely to 
the vegetational structure, they are more correctly termed a community. 

At Buckeye Lake the diminutive duckweed (Wolff£U a floridana) i s 
an important constituent in the small sheltered pools of Cranberry 
Island; it was brought here undoubtedly through accidental dissemina- 
tion, by migrating ducks and other water birds. 

In lakes exposed to strong winds and to wave action the plants 
of this association are often thrown on the shore in considerable quan- 
tities. This is notably the case at the southeastern shores of the Grand 
Reservoir in Mercer County and at the Lewiston Reservoir in Logan 
Coimty. Under these conditions the plants are not an important 
factor in the formation of peat. But, in protected places along the shore, 
in miniature bays and lagoons, the floating community exists in great 
numbers; at times they completely cover the quiet pools and water 
pockets. The rank growth of this vegetation fills rapidly the areas 
occupied by them. The normal activity of aerial bacteria soon becomes 
lessened and the quantities of debris accumulate with little change. 
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The floating association corresponds in point of vertical zonation 
to the ground layer of mosses, liverworts and lichens present in any- 
ordinary forest, where the vegetation arranges itself with reference 
to the available light. In the floating association, light does not seem 
to constitute the controlling factor. The definiteness and the per- 
manence of the layer must be sought in the extent to which it influences 
the available water supply in the semi-aquatic and the shore vegeta- 
tion. With the accumulation of their debris in sheltered and enclosed 
pools several agencies combine to prevent oxidation, complete decay 
and the removal of transformation products. The habitat is becoming 
gradually more and more physiologically unsanitary. As a consequence 
there is noticeable in the duckweeds a difference in root production 
as well as in the amount of frond, and later a decrease in the rate of re- 
production. This condition indicates a growing season that is shortened 
by the limitation of the available water supply and by struggles with the 
reactions exerted upon the habitat by changes in the vegetation. 

in. THE SHORE SUCCESSION 

The plants that follow the semi-aquatic associations may be called 
typical forerunners of the land vegetation and of a marsh as well as of 
peat bogs (Plate V). They crowd into the shallows of a depression 
and take possession of it by means of strong, much branched, under- 
ground stems which form a dense and firm mat. The subterranean 
organs of the various species show a greater power of changing their 
direction of growth in response to obstructions than the preceding 
vegetation units. The plants are more or less competitive, yet mutual 
relationships, similar to those illustrated by Yapp,* still predominate 
on account of differences in growth form, seasonal functioning and depth 
from the water surface. The various species thrive and occupy ad- 
vantageously the different levels by their root systems. In flat basins 
fibrous roots penetrate deeply into the soil and the mat becomes anchored. 
As the associations advance to the open water of the deeper portions, 
the mat becomes a floating shelf, rising and falling with the water level. 
By a constant accretion of dead tissues the several associations add to 
the bottom of the basin, shoaling the water shoreward around the sides 
of the lake or pond. Wind and currents spread the finer debris into the 
deep portions of the basin and add drift material in varying quantity 
to the deposit or the silt held in suspension by inflowing streams. Thus 
conditions arise which enable the more densely populated areas at the 
margin to advance farther in. The building up of the deposit goes on now 
more rapidly. The vegetation zones in deep water become narrower 
as the slope of the peaty accumulation grows steeper, but they broaden 

>Yapp. R. H., On stratification in the vegetation of a marsh. Ann. of Botany, 
Vol. XXlll, 1909, pp. 275-319. See also Pieters, A. J., the western I-^ke Eric, U. S. 
Fish Comm. Bull., 1901, pp. 57-79. 
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again as the basin becomes slowly shallow and smaller, or as disturbances 
in drainage decrease its depth. To repeat then, as the fiUing-in from 
the borders of the water basin continues, the debris from plants and, 
only in a small measure, from animals, gradually raises the deposit 
along the shore near enough to the surface of the water to enable shal- 
low water plants growing along the border of the lake shore to en- 
croach. The plants are largely perennials and advance as pioneers of the 
bog or of the land vegetation according to the nature of the water re- 
quirement and the determining soil processes. Except the lake bulrushes 
and closely allied species which may thrive in water five feet deep, the ma- 
jority of the plants do not grow well in a depth greater than from one to 
two feet. They form a sponge-like mat by the interwoven rhizomes and 
roots, and harbor various layers and societies. The association includes 
all the species which normally raise their foliage above the water surface. 
A few members are in a sense transitional and can assume an aquatic 
or terrestrial habit. The plants, mostly monocotyledons, are tall and 
unbranched with flexible stems and long thin leaves; they attain an 
average height of five feet, and easily bend to wind and waves. This 
habit of growth is characteristic even in such members as belong to 
the dicotyledons. Various societies within sub-zones and layers may 
be distinguished. They may be pure and dense social growths, or they 
may consist of societies varying in importance with the dominant 
species or the seasonal aspect. The following associations may be 
here outlined. 

1. Decodon verticiUaius Association, — In the majority of Ohio 
lakes and ponds with peat deposits, narrow zones of the swamp loose- 
strife {Decodon verticillatus), with occasional cattails {Typha latifolia, 
T. angustifolia), furnish the transition to the bog vegetation (Plate 
III, B). The slender mature steins of Decodon that bend toward and 
into the open water curve at the tips, form roots, and permit the young 
plants soon to become moored. In this manner an advance is made 
outward upon the water. The cattails and various secondary species 
make their appearance as soon as the stools are built up. Among them 
are isolated members which represent the abandoned habitat of the 
Castalia-Nymphaea association, while the new association is present, 
' sparingly at first but later conspicuously, in the form of several strong 
societies and communities with invaders of the association that is to 
follow. 

The typical structure of the association is best described as follows: 
fades or predominating species Decodon vertidllattLSy frequently accom- 
panied by deeper rooting Typha latifolia, T, angustifolia, as principal 
species. Of the secondary species water dock {Rumex britannica), 
cress (Radicula aquatica = Roripa americana), skullcap {Scutellaria 
galericylata), tickseed sunflower {Bidens trichosperma), and later bitter 
cress {Cardamine bulbosa), bittersweet {Solanum didcamara), bristly 
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crowfoot {Ranuncultis pennsylvanicus), loose-strife {Lysiinachia = Naum" 
burgia thyrsiflora), and rose mallow {Hibiscus moscheuios) with a ground 
layer of duckweeds, diatoms and blue-green algae constitute the general 
type. They complement each other largely because of differences in 
aerial growth form. Water hemlock (Cicvia bulbifera), water plantain 
(Alisma plantago-aquatica), bur reed {Sparganium eurycarpum) and arrow 
head (Sagittaria sp,) occupy the deeper water, scattered and inter- 
calated to such an extent as no longer to represent a normal stage of 
the previous successions. 

The association forms an attractive but tangled mass through 
which it is very difficult at times to pass. A great variety of song 
birds, wading birds, and diving birds, of insects and of other animals 
make this zone their favorite habitat. There is in the association an 
early summer aspect determined by the Rumex britannica society, 
which occupies, however, rather restricted areas. A Hibiscus moscheuios 
society is determined during midsummer by the conspicuous flower 
of the swamp rose-mallow and similarly a Bidens trichosperma society 
with brilUant yellow flowers in early autumn. Solanum dulcamara 
attains in places considerable importance in autumn with its bright 
yellow berries, but it is never very obvious. 

Decodon is entirely absent in a series of small lakes in Ashland 
and Holmes counties, namely, at Mud Lake, Long Lake and Round 
Lake. There the sequence of successions is lilies, knotweeds, rose- 
mallow, followed by arrowwood (Viburnum dentatum) and white rod 
(F. cassinoides)^ poison sumach (Rhu^ vernix) and red maple (Acer 
rvbrum). At Ladd's Lake in Defiance County the cattails furnish the 
transition to a willow-aspen thicket which is followed by a narrow zone 
of trees, the maple-ash-elm association, on peat about ten feet in thick- 
ness. 

^. Carex-JuncusSdrpus Association. — In only a few lakes and 
peat deposits the important forerunners and mat formers are species 
of sedge (Carex filiformis, C, interior, C, limosa) and rush (Juncus cana- 
densis, J. effusuSfJ. brachycephalus). With them are found occasionally 
Carex lurida, Juncus acuminatus and J. tenuis. More frequently occur 
the spike rush (Eleocharis obtu^a), several grasses (Panicum sphaerocar^ 
pon, P. huachucae, Glyceriafluitans) and cattail, reed grass and other ' 
members of the associations given below. The plants have strong, 
wiry, but slowly growing, much branched root stocks; once established, 
however, they form an interwoven, compact mat of turf peat and persist 
as distinct societies and communities. In flat land surfaces the rhizomes 
lie at several different soil levels but at considerably smaller depths, 
often without any relationship. The aerial parts of these plants as 
they fall to the ground at the end of the growing season become incorpo- 
rated in the meshwork of fibrous roots and rhizomes. Soil conditions 
soon become modified, for the dense growth of the plants prevents 
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excessive evaporation from the ground, the run-oflf is small and erosion 
slight, and the delayed surface water is largely absorbed by the spongy 
network of dead plant tissue. As drainage channels become clogged 
and the level of the absorbed water rises in the peaty substratum the for- 
mation of peat goes on more rapidly. The deposit is continually built 
up from the bottom by plants best fitted to the existing environment. 
Complete disintegration of the debris ceases as decay by-products 
accumulate and reducing action increases. Stability is reached at the 
height to which water rises from the general level through the spongy 
mass, and the amount of weathering and carbonization of the softer 
vegetable tissues in the upper peat layer. Blackened, well decayed 
layers of peat are frequently encountered in the local peat beds, and 
often at various levels. They may indicate the effects of prolonged 
drought due to drainage changes or to atmospheric conditions. Shrubs 
and trees frequently enter at this stage; and the peat then contains con- 
siderable quantities of partly decomposed wood. Only as the rise in 
water level is sufficiently long and marked, either by increased rainfall 
or obstructions in drainage, is the work of peat formation continuous 
or re-established. When the accumulation of peat is not accompanied 
with a corresponding rise of water level, changes in the vegetation 
cover follow as indicated on the following pages. The record of these 
changes is preserved in the deposits, and both the type and the texture 
of a peat bed indicate the corresponding conditions for peat formation. 
Deposits of this type can be drained to their bottom. 

Peat deposits near Tiffin and the central portion of a bog near 
Ayersville in Defiance County are covered with sedges. The list of 
plants includes in addition the following species: Carex virescens, C. 
canescens, C. scoparia, the wild oat grass {Danthonia spicata), five-finger 
(Potentilla monspeliensis), marsh St. John's wort (Hypericum = Triadenum 
virgimcum), with patches of sphagnum mosses and the prostrate bramble 
{RubUrS hisjyidus). Around this central portion of the Ayersville bog 
is a concentric zone of swamp rose {Rosa Carolina) with meadow sweet 
{Spiraea salicifolia), followed by a zone of high blueberry bushes {Vac- 
dnium corymbosum), chokeberry {Aronia nigra), etc., with an outer 
border of willows and poplars (Salix petiolaris, Populus tremvioides). 

Among the plants which share the habitat of the sedges is more 
specifically the water arum {CaUa palustris) in the bogs of northwestern 
Ohio. The bur reed, several arrow heads, the bristly crowfoot and the 
water plantain with bur-marigold species generally persist as stragglers 
in the wetter portions of a bog. 

In a few inland lakes and especially along the shore of Lake Erie, 
Scirpus validua and S. americanus are the forerunners of a pure marsh, 
followed by cattail and reed grass. The sequence is described with 
more detail in the Phragmites communis association below. Here atten- 
tion is called to the fact that along the southern shore of Lake Erie the 
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accumulation of peat from these plant groups indicates with certainty 
the steady sinking of the land surface below the deposits. In the state- 
ment regarding the peat deposits of Erie County (pp. 55-58) stumps and 
roots of trees are associated with an accumulation of peat built up by 
fresh water plants and especially by the succeeding characteristic 
reed grass association. The peat beds are now buried below the water 
level of Lake Erie by later deposits of marl alternating with peat in 
definite vertical layers. The peat from the aquatic forms is propor- 
tionately smaller in quantity and less uniform in texture than that 
from plants of a drier habitat, showing that the subsidence must have 
been very slow. Barriers to the northward drainage favored peat 
accumulation for a period of time that is in proportion to the thickness of 
the peat bed. The destruction of the barriers and further subsidence 
supplanted the vegetation cover. Shore material derived from tufa 
beds and sheets of Chora marl spread over all the surface covered by 
the lake. These periods of subsidence undoubtedly will continue to 
affect the quantity and quality of peat accumulation. 

3, Typha Association, — The cattail and the grass and sedge 
type of marsh are popularly known as "hay marshes" and "prairies." 
They are formed by the vigorous growth of these plants over extensive 
areas formerly covered by shallow water or inundated annually during 
periods of heavy rainfall. There are numerous tracts, in Mahoning 
County, for example near Snyder, and in Trumbull County near Orwell 
and Bloomfield, in which cattails are the most conspicuous plants. They 
form a very dense vegetation; roots and rhizomes lie at the surface 
of the peaty substratum and give but little opportunity for the growth 
of secondary species. Jewel weed (Impatiens pallida), burreed (Spar- 
ganium eurycarpum), arrow head (Sagittaria sp.), tearthumb (Poly^ 
gonum sagittatum), milkweed (Asclepias tuberosa) and shield fern {Aspi- 
dium = Dryopteris thelypteris) are representative members of the under- 
growth, but scattered to an extent that a final occupation of the habitat 
is not indicated; they are supplanted eventually by forms intermediate 
between marsh and shrub, or true bog associations. Species of the great- 
er range in local distribution usually show the greater ability to occupy 
the ground, to spread laterally with interference in drainage, and to 
retain possession of an area for a comparatively long period. The 
Typha association is most important in secondary succession, in denuded 
areas which owe their origin to the activities of man by flooding and 
fire and which are intended to develop toward a pasture succession. 

The headwaters of rivers have their source in many of these marshy 
sections. The greater part of the area along the river's course has there- 
fore the characteristics of an inundated valley. The vegetation tenant- 
ing such areas shows tendencies toward the development of a pasture 
association. This is the case, for example, near Andover in Ashtabula 
County, about three miles east of the village. It is diflScult to charac- 
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terize the vegetation on account of the large number of weeds and typical 
marsh plants present. A list of the plants includes the following species: 
woolgrass (Scirpv^ cyperinv^), stonecrop {Penthorum sedoides), lady's 
thumb (Polygonum persicaria), water pepper (P. pennsylvanicuMf P. 
hydropiperoide8)t sensitive fern (Onodea sensibilis), galingale (Cypems 
strigoaus), yellow dock (Rumex crispiis), white grass {Leersia virginica), 
cleavers (Galium trifidum), water purslane {Ludvigia^Isnardia palus- 
iris), sticktight (Bidena laevis) and marsh speedwell (Veronica scuiellata). 

4. Calamagrosiis canadensis Association, — This type of shore 
succession, with Phragmites communis on drier parts as a principal 
component, occupies comparatively large areas in counties along the 
divide. A Calamagrostis canadensis wet meadow succeeds best on a 
peat substratum which is rarely or never submerged. The Calama- 
grostiS'Phra^gmites association which occupies comparatively large 
areas of the New Haven marsh in Huron County where it is strongly 
associated with bog successions, is an example. This meadow associa- 
tion has largely a grass-like aspect and develops a vegetation structure 
consisting in the earlier stages of the blue joint grass as the dominant 
species, the reed (Phragmites communis), twig rush (Cladium maris- 
coides), shield fern (Aspidium = Dryopteris thelypteris), marsh St. John's 
wort (Hypericum =Triadenum virginicum), sensitive fern (Onodea 
sensibilis) and others. The condition of unstable equilibrium which 
exists is more favorable for Calamagrostis during wet years and more 
favorable for Phragmites during dry ones. The association is followed 
by stages described later in the bog successions. 

6. Phragmites communis Association. — ^Along the shore of Lake 
Erie and between the bar sections and the mainland there are thousands 
of acres of pure marsh. In many places the accumulation of vegetable 
debris, as at Cedar Point* and eastward and near Toledo, has been 
cumulative with the rise of water. The marsh has successfully held 
the habitat for a long period. The part of the marsh exposed to the 
action of the surf has bulrushes as dominant species; Scirpus validus 
occupies the deeper water often to a depth of five feet, and Scirpus 
americanus grows best in the shallower places. In those portions where 
the action of the surf is considerably diminished and quantities of humus 
accumulate, a reed swamp succeeds, consisting principally of Phrag- 
mites communis. The reed grass and also the cattail are the dominant 
plants. The reed does not occupy any particular soil level, but the cat- 
tail is usually found in the deeper water and in more exposed positions 
than the reed grass. Among these occur Indian rice (Zizania aquatica) 
often obscuring the associated species such as the burweed (Sparganium 
eurycarpum), and arrow head (Sagittaria laiifolia, S. heterophylla) , 

^Iennings, O. E., An ecological classification of the vegetation of Cedar Point. 
Ohio Naturalist, Vol. VIII, 1908, pp. 291^40. 

Moseley, E. L., Formation of Sandusky Bay and Cedar Point. Proc. Ohio 
State Acad. Sci., Vol. IV, 1904, pp. 179-238. 
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which forms a secondary vertical stratum. With them alternate and 
mingle sedges (Carex comosa, C. aquatilis), rushes {J uncus canadensis) 
and others. Frequently the yellow water lily may be found forming 
a tertiary layer, while masses of algae, duckweeds {Wolffia columbiana) 
and various diatoms, blue-green algae, pellets of Nostoc and other low 
plants nestle among them as a ground cover. Where the accumulation 
of humus has raised the soil above the water, thickets of willows {Salix 
discolor f S. lucida^ S, myriilloides=pediceUariSf S. amygdaloides) or 
thickets of buttonbush and dogwood {Cephalanthus ocddentalis, Cornus 
stolonifera) follow. In the earlier stages of development the association 
includes, as in inland localities, Typha sp.] Sparganium eurycarpum, 
Sagittaria heterophylla and others form a secondary layer, alternating 
and mingling with Carex comosaj C. aquatilis, Juncus canadensis. The 
Phragmites association often succeeds a bog meadow (cranberry-sphagnum 
association) in localities where the peat is solidly grounded, in a more 
advanced stage of disintegration, and well drained. 

These various types of associations in the shore succession are often 
to be seen along the shore of one lake. Correlations with soil condi- 
tions are more easily established than with any other one factor. Dif- 
ferences in light and evaporation affect the plants less critically as yet, 
for competition becomes intenser in the later stages of the succession. 
Of the several types, the Phragmites association indicates the better 
physical condition of the soil, favorable also for agricultural purposes. 

In many cases all of these tjrpes of associations in the shore succes- 
sion may pass gradually or abruptly into bogs, intrude upon one another 
or even alternate. The boundaries are frequently ill defined, and the 
various types of shore associations are often to be seen more or less 
clearly along the shore of one lake. At the several large reservoirs 
of the State they occur less promiscuously scattered than at the smaller 
lakes and ponds. There is considerable evidence that the disturbances 
observed in the groupings and in the invasion of a habitat are chiefly 
the result of the ice shove during winter and early spring. Exposure 
to wind and waves, the sandy nature of the area, and the interference 
by man may in part account for the lack of continuity in this associa- 
tion at some lakes and its absence in others. 

Naturally a change in the width of the zones and in the character 
of the vegetation follows as the water decreases in depth during the 
process of filling or becomes less available. The vegetation continues 
to move toward the center of the lake while shoreward it is replaced 
by plants of another type of association. Up to this stage in the 
process the marginal and shore plants in the shallower water may still 
receive better aeration and sanitation on account of the more frequent 
stirrings by waves and surface current action. The water is quickly 
warmed, much more so than that in the deeper parts of the basin; the 
physical and biochemical conditions of the substratum are yet favorable 
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for rapid growth, and any gaseous or other injurious products due to 
the partial decomposition of the debris are in dilutions not to inhibit 
functional activity of many plants. In fact their presence in small 
quantities carries with it a corresponding intensification in the growth 
rate of some plants. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that the 
vegetation shows striking habitat-structures such as aerenchyma, 
internal air-containing spaces, respiratory roots and lenticela to secure 
sanitation, and that most land plants, unless they have these special 
reaction structures, are soon killed out. The plants invade the shallow 
water with constantly increasing numbers, but the soil conditions are 
the most important factor in limiting their distribution. In the mean- 
time the shallow places become filled with the parts of dying plants. The 
deposit increases in purity as well as in thickness. Gradually its surface 
is raised near the water level; in deeper basins the quaking mat becomes 
firmer shoreward and the decay of the plant d6bris prepares the way 
for another succeeding vegetation — ^the true bog meadow association. 

IV- THE BOG SUCCESSION 

Without change of climate or of mineral salt constituents, the 
aquatic and marsh vegetation becomes suppressed under certain con- 
ditions. Organic processes in the substratum, as they approach the 
limit of favorable conditions, become of greater importance than varia- 
tions in light, temperature or evaporation. 

They induce the establishment of the intermediate stage, the 
xerophytic formation. Frequently one or more phases of the bog 
succession are omitted entirely, and various deviations or intercala- 
tions occur; always, however, they are replacing one another quite 
independently of climatic and topographic changes. The succession of 
associations like that of their displacement is a form of edaphic sriec-^ 
tion due to the establishment of certain species and the exclusion of others. 
The plants themselves are the most important factor in bringing about 
the change. The root systems lie mainly horisontally, near the surface 
of the ground, and resemble in their general features of diffuse growth, 
depth of penetration and behavior, several of the typical desert 
plants.^ As the production of peat land by the activity of the vegetation 
continues, concomitant with the organic changes in the soil, there is 
the replacement of one type of vegetation by another. 

The shoaling of the water, the lack of aeration by wave and wind, 
to both of which the marginal vegetation is a strong barrier, and the 
greater temperature exposure (tables 6-9), are characteristics which 
should be mentioned as in part limiting and replacing the former marginal 
sequence of associations. More important factors which become 

iCannon, W. A., Root habits of desert plants. Carnegie Inst, of Washington, 
Pub. 131, 1911. 
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paramount with the encroachment of the bog meadow association 
are changes in the chemical (tables 29-30) and physiological effects 
(tables 10-15) of the soil water. Although the ground water table 
is still high and water is abundant, it is largely useless to the plants 
on account of the accumulation of injurious substances. These are 
principally due to the activity of fungi and bacteria living in the organic 
substratum (pp. 346-358). A great variety of these organisms, varying 
in kind and in number with the character of the surface vegetation, 
live on the starches, sugars, proteins and fibrous matter of the debris 
within the upper layer of the soil. There are other changes which take 
place during the transformation of plant tissue into peat. Of these 
only the more typical can be mentioned here. 

A. THE BOG MEADOW ASSOCIATIONS 

A bog meadow association is an open but dense and exclusive type 
of vegetation cover. Its vertical level is fairly uniform and varies 
between 6 and 18 inches; it is never more than 3 feet high. There are 
usually two vertical layers — ^the ground vegetation, which includes the 
mosses and rosettes of several flowering plants, and the field layer, con- 
sisting of tall shoots of the perennial herbs. Mingled with these occur 
isolated shrubs, scattered here and there, the forerunners of coming 
transition stages, whose height averages about 5 feet. In general 
vegetation features, in the prevailing grass-like growth form, and in 
anatomical structure, the plants are an ecological unit, a response to a 
habitat with moderate or scanty physiological water supply. 

According to the preponderance of certain plant forms two types 
of bog meadows may be recognized. They should properly be regarded 
as separate associations, since they exhibit distinct differences among 
jthemselves. The one is a bog produced principally by sedges {Carex 
sp,) and other similar plants; while in the other, the cranberries and 
sphagnum mosses are the chief peat formers. 

1. Carex-Juncus Association. — The first type of bog meadow is 
produced principally by sedges (see Carex-Juncus association). The 
association includes many of the species of the cranberry-sphagnum 
bog meadow, but in numbers rarely above a third of that of the sedges. 
The sedge bog meadow is characteristic of flat areas and shallow shores. 
The tjrpe of peat is firm, finely fibrous and felt-like in appearance. It 
retards drainage, and in rainy seasons retards the run-off. As the water 
level becomes continuously raised with the accumulation of the domi- 
nant growth, a peatbed is built up from the bottom of the successive 
elevations of the water level. The mechanical competition of rhizomes 
is sharp and the root systems mix indiscriminately. Since these con- 
ditions eliminate many species of hydrophytic plants, the peat is usually 
homogeneous in texture. The flora of a deposit of that character 




A. — VpgotDtioD along the border of peat depoeitins lakeB. The lone of water- 
lilies is folloned by swamp looee-strife and cattail. Tney form the border of the 

bog auCCeSBion. {.Fhaopapk by F. Bmwn.) 




B.— The bog Bucceuion: cranberry-aphaKnum meadow displaced by hog 
ahrubs (^Alnus-Rhus aaaociation) and treea such u red m^>le, black ash and red 

elm. {Pluiopapi, by F. Bnmn.) 
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becomes heterogeneous only when the water level remains high or low 
for a long time. Sedge bogs are relatively rare and no longer typical 
in Ohio. They occur only in a very limited extent near TiflBin, Ayers- 
ville and a few other places. The typical vegetation is that of a Carex-- 
Juncus association (p. 232). With them mingle in smaller numbers 
cranberries, sphagnum mosses and several other herbaceous components 
of the association next to be described. 

2. Vaccinium = Oxycoccus marcrocarponrSphagnum sp. Associa- 
Hon, — A cranberry-sphagnum bog meadow ordinarily comprises the 
cranberry (Vaccinium macrocarpon), several species of sphagnum mosses 
{Sphagnum cymbifolium, S, recurvum, S. acviifoliumj S. parvifolium) 
which may span even the open water of small pools, several sedges 
(Carex limosa, C.filiformis and others), buckbean {Menyanthes trifoliata), 
beak rush (Rhynchospora alba)^ tall sedge {Dulichium arundinaceum), 
cowberry (Potentilla palv^tris), shield fern (Aspidium = Dryopteris 
thelypteris) and arrow grass (Scheuchzeria palustris). They grow in 
tufts and mats of varying height, form a foothold, and in occasional 
drier places enable sun-dew (Drosera rotundifolia), the pitcher plant 
(Sarracenia purpurea), tall cottongrass (Eriophorum virginicum) and 
others to come in (Plate VII, A). Here also the plants are more or 
less competitive, but the dififerent depths which the root systems occupy 
enable the species to thrive advantageously. At a depth of eight to 
ten inches (20-25 cm.) the sphagnous substratum frequently contains 
the underground steins of Rhynchospora alba, Dulichium arundinaceum, 
Menyanthes trifoliaia, also Carex filiformis. Higher in the soil (5-7 
inches) may be found rhizomes of such species as Scheuchzeria palusiria 
and Eriophorum virginicum, while nearer the surface is found a mixture 
of the root systems oi Carex limosa, C. retrofiexa, Aspidium — Dryopteris 
thelypteris, Drosera rotundifolia and others. Lack of space precludes 
illustrations or more than a brief mention of these few examples. In 
addition to this groundwork of plants other herbaceous constituents 
of the bog meadow, scattered throughout either as less abundant and 
secondary species, as invading migrants, or as stragglers from other 
associations, are the flowering ferns (Osmunda regalis, 0. dnnamomea)^ 
several species of orchids (Pogonia ophioglossoides, Calopogon pvJchellvs, 
Arethusa bulbosa), several club rushes (Sdrpvs caespitosu^, S, cyperinua, 
J uncus effusus, J. canadensis, J. brachycephalus), golden rods (Solidago 
uiiginosa), asters (Aster panicuLaius)^ prostrate bramble (Rvbus hispidu^), 
marsh St. John's-wort (Hypericum = Triadenum virginicum), seedlings 
of poison sumach (Rhus vernix), shrub-like alders (Alnus incana, A. 
rugosa) and stunted trees of red maple (Acer rubrum). Among the mosses 
are species of Polytrichum, Aulacomnium, Bryum and a few liverworts. 
In small open pools are aquatic species of Hypnum, pellets of Nostoc 
and other lower forms of plants, with a few isolated families of pickerel 
weed ((Pontederia cardata), or arrow arum (PeUandra virginica), arrow 
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head (Sagittaria latifolia) and cattail {Typha sp.). These and other more 
hydrophytic plants are usually killed by the dense growth of sphagnum 
mosses and the cranberry. 

This list is a fairly representative example of the vegetation struc- 
ture common to the bog meadows of Ohio. In almost all essentials the 
vegetation is similar to the European high moor. The absence is espe- 
cially noticeable of parnassus {Parnassia caroliniana), lobelias {LobeUa 
spicata, L, siphilUica), snakehcad (Chelone glabra), louse wort {Pedu 
cularis lanceolata) , fringed gentian {Gentiana crinita), and the marsh 
bell flower {Campanula aparinoides) in all bog meadows except at the 
cedar bog near Urbana in Champaign County, a bog in Auglaize County 
and a few isolated swampy areas along the glacial boundary of Fair- 
field and Hocking counties. These plants together with the pitcher 
plant {Sarracenia purpurea) and arrow grass {Scheuchzeria palustris) 
are the first to disappear in the succession passing from the open associa- 
tion to that of the bog heath. The few areas in which they occur as 
relicts are either exceptionally favorable marshy places, ravines, or bog- 
situations characterized by cold springs. 

Naturally a vegetation more highly diversified than that of any 
of the previous ecological groups is extremely rich in the variety of 
possible facies and societies. Though characterized by a relative 
simplicity of flora as compared with the climax vegetation and by a 
uniform physiognomy, the vegetation varies greatly in aspect at places 
only a few rods apart. In an extensive bog meadow the same species 
mentioned above alternate variously in abundance and occur here and 
there in separate groups. A Dulichium sp. society or one of Rhynchos^ 
pora sp., Eriophorum sp,, Carex sp., or Aspidium sp. in a groundwork 
of sphagnum mosses and cranberries regularly derives its character 
from the fact that one of these plants is more numerous in certain areas 
than in others, the intervals being occupied by other plants showing 
a less characteristic response in aggregation or in numbers. Most of 
the secondary species exhibit no apparent preference for some <me pM^ 
ticular society. As already pointed out the minor groups of the associa- 
tion will depend not alone upon the dissimilar levels at which roots 
and shoots grow and upon the distinctness of the principal species 
but also upon the seasonal aspects. Thus the orchids become quite 
conspicuous during their time of blooming, the Arethusa bulbosa society 
in early spring, the Pogonia ophioglossoides society in late spring, the 
Calopogon pidchella society still later in midsummer. The goldenrods 
(Solidago uliginosa, S. canadensis) together with asters (Aster paniculataf 
A, sp.) characterize respective societies in autumn. There is in con- 
sequence an alternation of minor plant societies, and the essential 
identity of the vegetation in habitat form is thus broken. 

Sphagnum mosses predominate in sheltered places with little circula- 
tion of air near the soil substratum. A damp air blanket usually hangs 
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over the habitat and prevents any occasional desiccating winds from 
destroying these plants. Sphagnums are often found on wet sand and 
on rocks in moist ravines where the smaller saturation deficiency of 
the air is largely a matter of lower temperature. The plants grow up 
in tussock-like elevations; the thick soft mass is raised to a considerable 
height around supporting objects, more at the center than at the sides, 
extending at the edge of the mat and thus converting more and more 
of the adjoining area into soft masses of moss. The maximum height 
to which cushions of sphagnum can grow is limited by the vertical 
saturation gradient of the water content in the air, and the height to 
which the water will rise within the moss-mat from the general water 
level. This height is often more than four feet. 

Around most of the lakes and i)onds, the bog meadow association 
does not have the conditions which enable it to occupy a wide zone. 
The zones vary greatly in width at different places; in the majority 
of the localities studied the association is entirely absent. Thus far 
the writer has observed a fairly pure cranberry-sphagnum association 
only near Long Lake at Lakeville in Holmes County, near Edgerton 
in Williams County, near Brimfield in Portage County, and on Cranberry 
Island at Buckeye Lake in Licking County. Elsewhere the association 
is more or less completely supplanted by succeeding associations. Near 
Long Lake the plants occupy the habitat very completely, but clumps 
of the high bush blueberry (Vacciniuin corymhosum) are seen scattered 
about here and there in advance of the main shrub association. In 
the majority of cases the formerly extensive cranberry-sphagnum 
marshes are now peat deposits under cultivation. 

A cranberry-sphagnum mat is alwtiys sufficiently bouyant to pre- 
vent its sinking mucli below wat(T level. On Cranberry Island at 
Buckeye Lake it is firm enough to support trees. At various places 
the mat is young and tliin, with several feet of clear water below it. 
It differs markedly in its structure from peat formed by the remains 
of true aquatic plants and hence can be readily recognized in testborings. 

The type of peat is coarse in texture and conducts water readily. 
With any alteration in the water level the mat of the cranberry-sphagnum 
bog shrinks or floats. Variations in the position of the water table 
do not influence the association so greatly as is often stated, nor do they 
offer an explanation of the xerophytic structure of the plants. On 
Cranberry Island bog xerophytes succeed hydrophytes upon a habitat 
with a prevailing high water level. Variations in the water table 
due to various causes range at times between 4 and 7 feet, but they do 
not affect the association, since the mat is floating. 

The evaporating power of the air is not such as to approach the 
limit of favorable conditions. The average rate of evaporation is about 
10.9 cc. daily, as compared with 8.1 cc. for a forested (Maple-Alder) 
zone, and 15.8 cc. for an open lawn on the Ohio State University campus. 

17—0. B. le. 
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The data plotted as graphs exhibit a great similarity in the general 
course, and show coincident and proportionate minima (7.6 cc, 3.9 cc, 
12.6 cc. respectively for each station as mentioned) in early June, and 
maxima (17 cc, 11 cc, 21.5 cc.) in late July. The data indicate that 
the rate of evaporation in the bog meadow is not a sufficient cause 
for the xerophytic character of the vegetation; nor are the differences 
in the rates efficient factors in causing successions. The relation between 
succession and evaporation shows that the genetically higher associations 
control evaporation, and hence are not determined by it. 

In this association the growing season is determined not by the length 
of. period of suitable soil temperature but by the length of the period 
when the available water is physiologically sufficient to maintain growth. 
Ability to resist toxicity is essential to the successful growth of the plants 
in this environment. Winter temperatures below 32° F. at the one- 
foot level have not been found to occur in a bog meadow of central 
Ohio. 

Acidity in the soil is equivalent to a fraction of a normal sodium 
hydroxide solution, but can not be associated with the injurious sub- 
stances accumulating, through bacterial action and otherwise, in the 
peaty substratum. It is frequently stated that humus acids, such as 
himiic, ulmic, crenic, and apocrenic, are important constituents to which 
peat habitats owe their characteristic vegetation. Another favorite 
explanation is that these acids give to peat its antiseptic property 
and stop the action of bacterial organisms. Humous acids are rather 
complex and ill-defined bodies and none of them can be said to be estab- 
lished chemically. 

Bog water is alkaline to methyl orange, and it is of interest to note 
that at certain depths underneath the substratum the peat in many cases 
proves to be alkaUne also to phenolphthalein. In Ohio peat deposits 
the nature of the vegetation or the presence of deleterious substances 
in the substratum is not in direct relation to acidity in the soil. Acidity 
like toxicity represents merely a stage in the decomposition of organic 
matter. A shallow, superficial zone of oxidation exists scarcely more 
than one foot in depth, beneath which the debris is charged with reduc- 
ing substances of various kinds. It becomes darker in color with great 
rapidity when exposed to the air. 

The amount of mineral salts is of subordinate significance.* Lime 
in the soil does not prevent their growth,* for cranberry-sphagnum 
meadows were until recently extensive in Mercer, Wyandot and Craw- 
ford counties overlying the Niagara and Monroe limestone formations. 
In Champaign County near Urbana, sphagnum grows in profusion 

iMassart, J., Esquissc de la Geographic Botanique de la Belgique. Bruxelles 
1910. 

sGraebncr, P., Die Heide Norddeutschlands. Leipzig, 1901. 

Transeau, E. N., The bogs and the bog flora of the Huron River Valley. Botani- 
cal Gazette, Vol. 41, 1906, p. 32. 
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on peaty substrata near springs the water of which is charged with 
carbonate of lime. Of great interest is the observation that sphagnums 
are abundant in one basin overlying a limestone area as at the Dallas 
bog in Champaign County, and entirely absent in another basin nearby, 
as at Brush Lake, not more than a few miles distant.^ 

With the interlacing of the strong widespreading underground 
stems and roots the quaking mat becomes coarsely fibrous and denser. 
In places the conditions of relative stability and dryness are still more 
improved as the plants increase in the number of individuals and in 
species. After this change of conditions in the environment, produced 
entirely by the plants themselves, a further change in the association 
inevitably follows. Each stage in the v^getaticm succession exerts 
upon the habitat its own reactions, which make the physical, chemical, 
and biological conditions more and more unfavorable to the permanency 
of the occupants, but advantageous to invading plants. 

The disturbance produced in the soil is not unfavorable to the domi- 
nance of the association as long as the water level is high and growth 
can continue on top of the accumulating debris. Consolidation of the 
peat material below the water surface is the controlling factor. As 
long as the sinking of the mat and the shrinkage and settling of the peat 
continue below the water level, the association persists. Its movement 
forward is in most cases a very slow one, dependent upon extremSBS 
in drought, in changes of the water table along shallow shores and 
in zones where the peat is grounded, or upon the available physiological 
water in the floating mat. Deficiency of mineral substances such as 
lime, potash, phosphoric acid, or great distance from the mineral sub- 
stratum never renders it difficult or impossible for the plants to grow 
luxuriantly. It does not even decrease the invasion and growth of the 
shrubs and trees that follow as the deposit is built up. In several 
deposits, as at Buckeye Lake, at Edgerton, near Kent and elsewhere, 
the peat has accumulated to more than 30 feet above the mineral subsoil. 
As long as the green plants can utilize the water of the substratum 
and the carbon dioxide of the air to form their food, the vegetation 
will continue to occupy the habitat as a more or less dense cover. 
Starches, sugars, fats and proteins are the food of the plants necessary 
to their nourishment and for their full development and reproduction. 
The mineral salts in the soil are raw food materials but not the food 
of plants; they are indispensable in the formation of nitrogenous sub- 
stances, but only in very small amoimts, and alone would never sustain 
life in plants. The nitrogen compounds, the sulphates and phosphates 
necessary for the growth and repair of protoplasm result mainly from 
the decay of organic matter. The relative fertility or sterility of peat 
soils for succeeding plant associations depends, therefore, on the micro- 

^haffner, J. H., Jennings, O. E., and Tyler, F. J., Ecc^ogical study of Brush 
Lake. Ohio State Acad, of &L, Vol. IV, 190^ pp. 151-165. 
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scopic organisms and fungi living in the substratum, and on the mycor- 
rbiza associated with the roots of most bog plants; they prepare the 
assimilable compounds absorbed by the higher plants. The differences 
in the relative abundance of societies at different localities should not 
be attributed, therefore, entirely to physical texture or to the physical 
water content of the substratum. There is almost universally no 
obvious difference in these conditions, and it is not possible to ascribe 
the limitation of their present distribution to any combination of climatic 
factors. The facts derived from experiments indicate that the cause 
lies in the biological processes of the soil conditions. 

The characteristic growth-form of the cinnamon fern {Osmunda 
cinnamomea) in the bog meadow is distinctly an effect of a habitat 
with a scanty physiological soil water content. The fronds are small 
and held rigidly erect; the pinnules are folded with pinnffi closely 
pressed against the raojiis. The stunted trees of red maple, alders, 
poison sumach and buttonbush which occur scattered, have numerous 
dead branches, and the ragged crown of foliage consists of a few small 
closely appressed leaves with restricted stomata which are often pro- 
tected by a heavy cuticle. In the adjoining shrub zone these plants are 
tall and spreading, with fronds or leaves expanded. A number of such 
distinctions are observable between the vegetation of a well drained 
and a poorly drained bog area, and it is not difficult to draw a line be- 
tween physiologically true xerophytes and the number of resistant 
hydrophytic or mesophytic species which are associated with them 
when we resort to experimental criteria. The combined effect of the 
intensity of light and the small unfavorable physiological water content 
in the substratum are the conditions which subject the plants to a 
difficulty in maintaining a balance between absorption and conduction, 
transpiration and photosynthesis. Primarily, however, the structures 
exhibiting themselves in the peculiarities of leaf size and leaf development 
are induced by physiological drought. 

B. THE BOG HEATH ASSOCIATIONS 

No matter how numerous the seeds or fruits brought in by wind, 
birds, or other agencies, effective establishment is possible only to the 
few plants in which there is some sort of correspondence or balance in 
plasticity of function or in habitat form to the life relations in the peat 
substratum. The soil processes are best expressed in terms of reduction 
action. The pioneer invaders are at first isolated, but mass invasion 
is not infrequent upon transition areas and tension lines. The distri- 
bution of bog heaths is, however, far more limited than that of any 
of the other associations in the cycle. This is largely due to the greater 
specialization in habitat requirements. Other plants are excluded for 
the reason that they can not subsist on the organic compoimds arising 
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in the substratum. If the numbers of such invaders as leather leaf 
{Chamaedaphne calyculaia), bog rosemary (Andromeda polifolia), labra- 
dor tea (Ledum groerdandicum), huckleberry (fjaylussacia baccata), 
blueberry (Yaccinium corymbosum) or shrubby cinquefoil (PotentiUa 
frviicosa) are large enough to bring about the reactions in soil and 
atmospheric conditions, in light, humidity, and temperature, to cause 
the gradual decrease or disappearance of the former occupants, a small- 
leafed dwarf shrub association may be seen originating. There is also 
a mixing of several principal and secondary species of other associationsi 
but in total number of species the heath bog is poor. 

1. Chamaedaphne calyculata Association. — The leather-leaf heath 
bogs are of frequent occurrence in northern Michigan, where they are 
found over extensive tracts growing under a variety of conditions. 
By far the greater number of peat bogs examined in Ohio do not now 
possess a typical heath association. With few exceptions the association 
is limited to, and more typical in, the northeastern portion of the State. 
Where the facies form a closed association, as at the Eckert bog north 
of Kent and at Ravenna in Portage County, or at the Pymatuning 
swamp in Ashtabula County, the botanical composition of the vegetation 
structure is relatively uniform and usually as follows: The dominant 
plant is leather leaf (Chamaedaphne calyculata) in low but dense and 
impassable thickets. It quickly covers considerable areas by sending 
out long underground stems from which aerial leafy branches rise at 
short intervals. The height reached averages usually about three feet. 
At about the same time appears bog rosemary (Andromeda polifolia), 
together with low blueberry (Vacdnium vaciUans), huckleberry (Gay- 
lussada resino8a='baccaia), although the latter is usually less in evidence 
except in drier habitat conditions. They are similar in underground 
growth form and are seldom competitive. Relatively unimportant 
and scarce are the wintergreen (Gaultheria procumbens) and the bear- 
berry (Ardostaphylos uva-ursi). More abundantly associated are ferns 
(Osmunda cinnamomea, 0. regalis), the ascending bramble (Rvbus 
setosv^), and underneath them a ground cover of sphagnum and poly- 
trichum overgrown with the prostrate bramble (Rnbus hispidiis). 
At the Eckert bog sphagnum hummocks to the height of three feet 
cluster around the leather leaf and other shrubs and trunks of small 
tamarack trees. Some of them were found inhabited by ants. 

The vertical layering in heath associations is rather indefinite 
but better developed in more open places. There are from two to three 
strata determined by some herbs and grasses, and by mosses and lichens 
which occur interspersed in greater or smaller number beneath and be- 
tween the dwarf shrubs. 

In moister and better lighted areas a low blueberry (yaccinium 
pennsylvanicum) society alternates with the leather leaf society. In 
places it attains considerable importance but it is never very conspicu- 
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OTIS. There is also a tendency to the segregation by alternation of an 
inner sedge society including some characteristic forms like Carex 
trisperma, C. teneUa, C. filiformis, cotton grass {Eriophorum virgini-' 
cum), with Bartonia virginica and mats of sphagnum mosses among 
which nestles the round-leaved sundew {Drosera rotundifolia). It is 
evident that the majority of the members in the Vaccinium pennsylvani- 
cum society illustrate the passing phase of an earlier cranberry-sphagnum 
association, and that the open places are therefore to be looked upon 
as relicts of the former vegetation cover. 

Somewhat more complex in composition are the later and maturer 
stages in the heath association. The Chamaedctphne bogs south of 
Ravenna, near the city limits, illustrate the following structure. Be- 
fore the extensive bog area was disturbed by the laying of roadbeds 
for railways, the vegetation occupied typical positions around the lake. 
There crowded forward into the heath association winterberry {Ilex 
verticiUata), mountain holly (NemopanthtLS^Illiciodes mucronata), choke- 
berries {Aronia sp.), alders, species of arrowwood (yibumum sp,) and 
other shrubs, followed by tamarack, red maple and others upon a peat 
substratum more than twenty feet in depth. 

£, PotentiUa frviicosa Association. — The second type of heath 
bog occurs more typically near Carey in Wyandot County and near 
Urbana in Champaign County (Plate VII, B). The shrubby cin- 
quefoil {PotentiUa frviicosa) predominates with the marsh shield fern 
{Aspidium = Dryopteris thelypteris) as principal species in the inter- 
spaces. The vegetation at Carey comprises scattered plants of bog 
rosemary {Andromeda polifolia = glaiu:ophylla)y swamp birch {Betvla 
pumila)f lobeha {Ijobelia kalmii), goldenrods {Solidago canadensis, S. 
ohioensis, S, riddellii) and small shrubby specimens of poison sumach 
{Rhus vemix). It is interesting to note that the stinging nettle {Urtica 
gracilis) is not an infrequent member in the heath association. On the 
roadsides adjacent to the bog and along the drainage ditches the nettle 
occurs in a rank growth averaging a height of five to seven feet; it occurs 
in moderate quantities in the heath and does not attain a height greater 
than one foot. 

The pure heath association extends farther into the basin than it 
does along the margin of it, showing there the better adjustment to po- 
sitions of greater exposure and aridity. It passes into secondary 
bum and grazing successions, and finally gives way to a mesophytic 
association consisting of red maple {Acer rubrum), white and black 
ash {Fraxinus americana, F, nigra), elderberry {Sambucus canadensis), 
locust {Gleditsia triacanthos) and elms. 

8. Gaylvssacia baccata^resinosa-Vaccinium canadense Associa- 
tion, — Still another type of heath bog is found in the majority of our 
peat-depositing lakes and ponds. At Buckeye Lake in Licking County 
the association is a mere relict, owing doubtless to the disturbances in 




A.— Oanberry-ephagnum meadow on Cranberry laland at Buckeye Lake. 
Cranberry in fruit. 




B.— Shrubby cinquefoil meadow {PotenHlla fruticosa aoeociation) at the Dallas 
Bog. White cedar {Thuja occidetitalts) and tulip tree (Liriodetidron tulipifera) id 
the baokgreuDd. 
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water level and the short period in which it has been allowed to develop 
undisturbed. The association is characterized by a pure stand of 
the black huckleberry (Gaylussacia resinosa = baccata). In the bogs 
of Portage, Summit and Stark counties as well as elsewhere, the velvet- 
leaf blueberry (Vaccinium canadense), the low blueberry (F. vcunllans), 
and other species of the same genus are the more familiar representatives. 
The association has few secondary species and varies but little in general 
appearance from season to season. The black huckleberry and the blue- 
berries spread rather slowly but generally in all directions by means of 
their long underground vegetation shoots. The huckleberry does 
not fruit well at Buckeye Lake, but in other areas it has an abundance 
of berries. Isolated plants and ecological families arising by the radiate 
enlargement of the parent* plant, and even communities are to be found 
in one bog; they have evidently been distributed by birds. As a vegeta- 
tion unit it represents the least stable type of heath associations. 

The reaction of the heath association upon the soil conditions 
of the habitat is one of the most striking features of distinction. In 
considering the effects of the invasion of shrubs in a sphagnum bog 
it is at once apparent that factors become operative which were not 
previously in evidence. Since the low shrubs reach a greater height 
Chan the sedges, herbs and mosses, and arise in denser aggregations 
above them, they are thus able to deprive the plants of the bog meadow 
of much light, and gradually kill them out. At the same time, the 
scanty, but efficient, leaf fall permits an accumulation of raw humus 
from above the water table which brings the humus level more and more 
within reach of the direct influence of aeration and weathering factors. 
The leaf litter acts as a mulch. Owing to its darker color the peat is 
more easily heated. The shading of the living ground cover prevents 
excessive evaporation but also efficient oxidation. Humification is 
still retarded, and there result various organic substances, but little 
available as plant constituents to other than the native vegetation of 
the zone. 

It is still an open question to what extent bog plants require the 
organic compounds arising in peat soils. The assimilation of such sub- 
stances is undoubtedly rendered possible through the action of the 
enzymes produced by mycorrhiza, bacteria and fungi in the soil. In 
support of this view it is important to know that certain fungi from 
the peaty substratum of Cranberry Island, when grown isolated in bog 
water and bog soil, rendered the peat available for use by agricultural 
plants. The experiment, which consists of the methods used in bac- 
teriology and physiology, can be easily demonstrated (p. 354). 

Several of the heath plants can thrive in more northern states in 
very wet cold areas, on dry sandy soil and on ordinary soil. In the opinion 
of the writer this departure is only possible where lower saturation de- 
ficiency in the air tends to maintain an equilibrium relation between 
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absorbing organs and transpiration surface. When growdng under 
conditions of greater humidity the plants respond to the change in habitat 
by broader, thinner and smoother leaves. This suggests that the 
drought or xerophytic devices serve as a protection from physiological 
desiccation. The aerial parts of plants are constantly losing water 
by transpiration, a process similar to evaporation. In most of the shrubs 
the absorptive capacity is small on account of the absence of root-hairs; 
the type of wood offers no morphological or physiological limitations 
to the conduction of water;* and the physical conditions of the atmosphere 
such as temperature, humidity and wind which influence the amount 
of water transpired, are relatively uniform and similar over wide areas. 
Extreme xeromorphy is found, however, in the upper layers, in the leafy 
canopy of the heath association. It appearS; therefore, that certain 
distiu-bed relations in the soil water content are minimized and balanced 
by an increased thickness of the mesophyll layer in the foliage. But 
whatever the essential purport of the xeromori)hic characters, such as 
small narrow leaves, well developed coating of hair, thick cuticle, whether 
to minimize the effects of light intensity and greater saturation de- 
ficiency of the air, or of disturbances in the admission of carbon dioxide 
during photosynthesis at the higher levels in which the CO2 percentage 
of the vertical gradient is less than near the ground — the fact that 
invading plants and such cultivated varieties as have been used in 
experimental work in the laboratory likewise take on several of these 
structural variations, points to an unfavorable; water content in the soil 
as the limiting factor. The depression in functional activity is an 
effect of the soil conditions encountered, which compel the plants to 
deal economically with the available wat(»r su])])ly. Here again it is 
seen that the characteristic simplicity and growth-form of the associa- 
tion, and the reduced competition with other species are due to endurance 
and to drought resistance. 

C. THP] BOG SHRUB ASSOCIATIONS 

The reactions of the heatli association cannot be entirely unsuit- 
able, for the soil, though physiologicalh' unfavorable and to most plants 
sterile, has at the same time undergone changes suitable for certain 
other species. It may be that some forms of nitrifying organisms in 
symbiotic relation with Alnus and other sp(»ci(»s render the conditions 
for displacement more eff(»ctive (Chapter X, Table 22). Eventually 
the heath association,, whether open or closed, is replaced by a tall 
shrub and thicket association. Many seedlings of alders, chokeberries, 
poison sumach, or, if nearer the water's edge, seedlings of buttonbush 
{Cephalanthus occidentalifi) and willows find lodgmc^nt in the coiulitions 

*Stopes, M. C, The xerophytic character of the gymnospcrms. New Phytologist, 
Vo!. 6, 1907. 
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ofiFered, so that partial occupation soon ensues, and later their complete 
establishment. 

1. The AlniLS'Rhus Association is more northern in its frequency 
of occurrence, yet it is the most general and constant component of the 
bog flora at this stage even in the central and southern parts of Ohio 
(Plate VI, B). The only bog area thus far noted, in which alders were 
entirely absent, is at Mud Lake, one and one-half miles northwest of 
Lakeville in Ashland County, where the alders are replaced by arrow- 
wood (yihurnum dentatum, V. cassinoides). Elsewhere the chief species 
of the association are Alnus incana and A, rugosa. In its other con- 
stituents the vegetational structure is usually as follows: Facies, 
Alnus incana, A. rugosa, Rhus vernix; principal species, the choke- 
berries (Aronia nigra, A. arbutifolia—Pyrus melanocarpa), high blue- 
berry {Vaccinium corymhosum), black alder {Ilex verticillata), mountain 
holly {Nemopanthus = Illicoides mucronata) and the arrowwood. Sec- 
ondary species are relatively scarce except in more open situations, 
and are generally stragglers of previous associations. Meadow sweet 
{Spiroea salicifolia) and steeple bush (S, tomentosa) arc relatively promi- 
nent. The root systems are at various levels in apparent relation 
to the water table. Various species of climbing plants invade the 
association at the same time with the thicket formers. The mature 
thickets are often covered with an impenetrable growth of tangled vines 
of shrubby bittersweet {Celastrus scandens), nightshade bittersweet 
{Solanum dulcamara), wild bean {Aj)ios tuberosa), bindweed {Con- 
volvulus sepium) and others. It was at times very difficult to penetrate 
the underbrush of the bog near Edgerton and near Atwater. The 
limited number of trails rendered access to many parts a matter of the 
greatest difliculty. 

The chokeberries are particularly aggressive in occupying new 
territory. They advance and make new centers of dispersal by means 
of their long underground stems which develop vertical leafy branches. 
They soon overtop the lower plants and stragglers of the bog meadow, 
holding the entire ground as a sharply defined group in alternation. 
The black alder or winterberry {Ilex verticillata) is conspicuous in the 
fall with its bright red berries, constituting a distinct society. 

Besides this alternation the association also exhibits layering. 
Zonation within itself is presented only at places where wet areas are 
invaded by species of willow and dogwood which form there an advance 
zone containing most of the secondary species. Each has a conspicuous 
seasonal aspect; one is determined in early spring by the willows and the 
other in midsummer by the dogwoods. 

2, Salix sp.-Populu^ tremuloides Association, — lo is only at 
shoreward places on peat in which the percentage of mineral matter 
is high and on shallow peat areas bordering a grassy marsh, that the 
accumulation of humus by the Decodon-Typha association is followed 
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closely by willows or by buttonbush and dogwood without the occur- 
rence of an intervening bog meadow or typical Alnus-Rhus associa- 
tion. The willows are of various species and often include in a con- 
spicuous way the aspen {Po'pulus iremuloides) . The growth reaches 
a height varying between 10 and 20 feet. Some of the willows, especially 
Salix myrtilloides =pedicellariSj S. Candida, and S. lucida, form an inte- 
gral, but rather small part of the present flora of bogs. 

They are confined to the proximity of tamarack and sphagnum- 
cranberry associations. The glaucous willow {Salix discolor), the black 
willow {S, nigra) and S, bebbiana, usually occur along small ditches 
which have been cut through the bogs and marshes. There is an under- 
growth of ferns (Asj)idiu7n = Dryopteris thelypteris, Onoclea sensibilis) 
and other plants. The association derives many of its species from 
adjoining associations preceding or following it. With the decrease 
of the water level the willows die out so that much of the thicket-like 
appearance becomes constantly less prominent. The stages following 
this succession arc more southern in relationship than northern, the final 
Ulmus-Acer association with its undergrowth belonging clearly to the 
deciduous forest center. 

3. Ce])halanthus occidentalis-C ornus sp. Association, — ^Although 
described in the bog meadow scries, the buttonbush-dogwood associa- 
tion is found in a great variety of physiographic situations. At Buckeye 
Lake the border zone of plants fringing Cranberry Island is not an eco- 
logical unit; it is composed of the several types of shrub associations 
mentioned. At Brush Lake the buttonbush-dogwood association is 
much better exemplified. In almost all places visited by the writer 
the structure of the vegetation is usually about as follows: dominant 
species or facies, Cej)halanthus occidentalis and Camus stolonifera; 
principal species are Cornus pa7iiculata, C. ainovnirn, swamp rose, {Rosa 
Carolina), the shield fern {Aspidiu7n = Dryopieris thelypteris) and fre- 
quently willows {Salix cordata, S. lucida). Among the secondary 
species are occasionally the following: wnllow {Salix nigra, S. discolor y 
S. sericea), sticktight {Bidens cernua), marsh St. John's wort {Hyperi- 
cum ^Triadenum virginicum), touch-me-not {Impatiens biflora) , swsxxip 
milkweed {Asclepias incarnata), skunk cabbage {Symplocarpus fcdidiu), 
spike rush {Eleocharis obtusa, E. quadrangulata) and Dulichium arundi" 
naceum. As is usually the case the undergrowth derives many of its 
members from earlier associations. 

Often the number of secondary accessory species is very much 
reduced on account of the great density of the shrub thicket or its 
close proximity to the water's edge. The more hydrophytic species 
are killed out rapidly by the shade of the encroaching shrubs. The 
seasonal aspects of the respective dominant and principal species are 
clearly defined and have been pointed out in the more typical associa- 
tions. Cornus, Rosa, Solarium and others, all give rise to prominent 
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seasonal aspects. The last two associations contain members more 
southern in distribution than northern. The association which follows 
more directly is not the bog forest but the Acer-Ulmus association. 
The presence of an undergrowth which belongs to the southern deciduous 
forest center indicates conditions favorable to a rapid final establish- 
ment of deciduous trees. 

D. THE BOG FOREST ASSOCIATIONS 

The displacement of a bog shrub association may occur without 
the intervention of any factors other than the appearance of the invading 
forest species. 

Among the ChamoBdaphne sp. association, and at the rear of that of 
an open Alnus-Rhus, occur the forerunners of the bog forest associa- 
tions. Two well marked types are easily distinguished as typical repre- 
sentatives of the northeastern conifer forest center, the tamarack 
(Larix americana = lartcina) and the arbor vitae (Thuja occidentalis) 
associations. This type of vegetation is very important in the develop- 
ment of bog forests in northern states. In Ohio, however, bog conifer 
associations no longer reach the extensive development which they 
attained during the period immediately following the retreat of the ice. 
They are now found in a condition to be looked upon as the waning 
remnant of the former, more continuous evergreen forests. In the 
majority of the bogs the evergreen forest associations have disappeared 
entirely, while in others the suitable edaphic conditions for their in- 
vasion were formed at a time when the climatic conditions favored forest 
associations more distinctly southern in range. In general it may be 
stated that Ohio is located less intermediate in phytogeographical 
position between these two types of forest associations, that is, the north- 
ern or southern forest centers, than Michigan or Pennsylvania. The 
environmental conditions are no longer such as to favor habitats suitable 
for northern forms. The relationships of the flora of Ohio are rather 
complex when compared with other states. The vegetation is composed 
of derivatives from several centers as well as from a former but now 
suppressed vegetation. 

1, Larix laricina = americana Association, — An advance of the tama- 
rack association on ChamcBdaphne calycvlata is well shown in the bog 
surrounding Kellmore Lake (Bradley Pond) in Geauga County (Plate 
II), at the Pymatuning swamp in Ashtabula County, at the bogs near 
Brimfield, Mantua and Aurora in Portage County and at several other 
places. Though the association is characterized principally by tamarack, 
there are present in fairly large numbers scattered individuals of white 
pine {Pinus strohus)^ hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) and yellow birch 
(Betula hUea)f but they are nowhere abundant. In the bogs of the 
western half of Ohio these tree species are present very sparingly. 
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There are areas throughout a tamarack association in which the choke- 
berries, mountain holly, black alder, high blueberry and others stand 
thickly in varying sizes. They form a secondary layer which with green 
brier {Smilax hispida) and other climbing plants, and with the smaller 
trees represented in the primary layer often form a tangled, almost 
impassable mass. The shade is at times dense; the associated vegetation 
in the tertiary layer below consists largely of smaller shrubs and of shade 
plants among which are touch-me-not {Impatiens biflora)^ cinnamon 
fern, wood fern {Aspidium spinulosum), wild red bramble {Rvbiis 
idaeus var. aculeatissimus) , violet (Viola blanda), and more rarely the 
star flower {Trientalis americana) and goldthread (Coptis trifoUa). 
Some of these plants usually alternate to a certain extent with the 
layer next above or with the carpets of sphagnum, the isolated clusters 
of pitcher plant (Sarracenia purpurea), or patches of Maianthemum 
canadense, Polytrichum sp., club mosses {Lycopodium luddulum^ L, 
dendroideum), and mats of liverworts common in more open places. 
They cover small areas and thus form practically pure groups of one 
species alone. 

Near Edon in Williams County the tamarack groves are almost 
as dense and impassable as in 1790 when the first survey of the county 
was made and the vegetation noted. The association is growing on a 
compact peat not more than three feet thick. Beneath this layer the 
peat is very watery to a depth of more than twenty feet. 

The tamarack bog near Mantua is of more than passing interest. 
The shrub layer beneath the trees contains, in addition to the plants 
noted above, buckthorn {Rhamnus alnifolia), dogwood {Cornus carw." 
densiSy C. drcinata), arrow wood (Viburnum nudu7n, V. lentago, V, 
cassinoides, V, dentaium), shad bush (Amelanchier botryapiurrif A, cana- 
densis), wild cherry (Prunus serotina, P. virginiana), azalea (Rhododen- 
dron viscosuvi), dwarf huckleberry (Gaylussacia dumosa) and black 
huckleberry, lizard's tail (Saururus cernuus) and several sedges (Carex 
leptaleOf C. folUculata), It is thus to be seen that the association as 
to trees is composed of northern plants, while the undergrowth is com- 
posed about equally of northern and southern species, a number of which 
may be regarded as typical of the AUeghenian or eastern transition. 
There are a few species whose range extends far to the south. 

Equally interesting is the tamarack association near Andover. 
It contains among others the yew (Taxus canadensis), Indian cucumber 
root (Medeola virginiana), Clinionia borealis, Dalibarda repens, painted 
trillium (Trilliuvi undulatum), club mosses (Lycopodium dendroideum) 
and others. 

Tamarack bogs of all stages in development may be found in Ohio. 
There are some with the association of conifers just developing at the 
edge of the lake, as at Everett Lake in Portage County (Plate I); in 
others the conifers have completely covered the peat basin and are 
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now disappearing as an association. In the Eckert bog near Kent, 
and the "muskeag*' bog in section 29, Florence Township in Williams 
County, the filling process is finished. In the first of the two bogs 
mentioned what was formerly a series of successions of bog meadow, 
bog heath and bog shrub association genetically related and surrounding 
an open lake, is now the centrally located open tamarack association 
following the disappearance of the lake. The area is surrounded by 
large tamaracks; smaller trees occur throughout the area; the seedlings 
are farthest in among the Chamoedaphne species and others. The 
advance of the trees is from the margin toward the center. 

In the Eckert bog, sphagnum hummocks rise between three and 
four feet above the substratum. Dome-shaped nests of ants, from a 
foot to two feet high, have been observed among them. They are com- 
posed within of sphagnum, smoothly covered on the outside with a 
granular debris of the moss and with small twigs and leaves. 

It is of interest to note that the growth of seedlings and trees in 
the center of the bog is relatively slow. In measuring the annular 
rings of tamarack trees cut in the bog and comparing the results with 
data obtained from similar species cut at the margin of the bog, it is 
found that in width as well as in frequency of distribution the annual 
wood increment is much wider in the trees growing nearer the margin, 
where toxicity processes in the peat are less prominent, than in the center 
of the bog. 

With the dominance of the conifers, peat accumulation has reached 
a stage in which disintegration of the surface layer is very nearly equal 
to the rate of the addition of debris made by the trees and their associ- 
ates. The^e conditions gradually reach an equilibrium relation; earlier 
stages reappear only as there arises a marked and sufficiently long 
elevation of the water level. Beavers were formerly the active agents. 
The trees were destroyed and peat formation once more established. 

^. Thuja occidentalis Association, — The second type of conifer 
dominance in bogs is well shown near Urbana in Champaign County 
(Plate VII, B). This type of bog forest association is distinctly north- 
ern in its distribution and has not been observed to occur south of the 
central part of Michigan. The association is not likely to succeed 
itself much longer in Ohio, nor will it form an important part of the 
deciduous forest association favored by the dominant climatic trend. 
It is being destroyed rapidly and the total area occupied by the associa- 
tion is now small. It is not difficult to prove the true relation of this 
element entering the vegetation of Ohio as a relict of a former more 
extensive plant cover. It should be regarded as important enough to 
merit the rank of the position with respect to normal successions. 

In several places the groves of arbor vitae are dense pure stands 
or facies with scarcely any undergrowth. The association has only 
a single vertical layer in which the lowermost branches of the com- 
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ponent individuals bear a common spacial relation to light. The ground 
is littered with cedar foUage and only occasionally small sprouts of the 
chokcbcrry {Aronia arbviifolia^Pyrus melanocarpd), and stunted 
seedlings of yellow poplar {Liriodendron tidiptfera) or small plants 
of the spice bush {Benzoin (Bstivale), alders and woodbine are visible; 
generally there are no members of a subordinate species other than a 
few mosses and liverworts. In more open stands in which the effects 
of fire and cilttings are still present the arbor vitae is found in association 
with the red maple {Acer rvbrum), yellow poplar {Liriodendron ttdipi- 
fera)f black ash {FraxiniLS nigra), white walnut {Juglans cinered), syca- 
more {Platanus occidentalis), and wild cherry {Prunus serotina). The 
undergrowth is not only numerous in species, but of exceptional height 
and in five layers. The poison sumach {Rhtis vemix) reaches frequently 
a height of twenty-five feet. Other members of this structural part of 
the association, and determining more specifically the physiognomy 
of the layer, are the alders {Alniis incana, A. rugosa), the winterberry 
{Ilex veriicillata), the chokeberry {Aronia arbutifolia), and the round 
leafed dogwood {Comus cirdnaia). The inferior layers, which seem to 
be entirely determined by the density of the mixture of facies, are 
really overlapping communities of woodland and bog plants. There 
seems scarcely any relation to habitat factors. Seedlings and sprouts 
occur in all directions, in various degrees of abundance, and only the less 
hardy plants lose ground, thus producing examples of an indiscriminate 
alternation. The spice bush {Benzoin cesiivale) is only of relatively less 
importance in the second stratum of bushes to the red bud {Cercts 
ca7iadensis) and the elderberry {Sambucus canadensis). 

The subordinate position with regard to the taller species ii^ occupied 
by the cinnamon fern {Osmunda cinnamomea), the meadow rue {Tha- 
licirxim dasycarpum^purpurascens), the spikenard {Aralia racemosa), 
the bladder fern {Cystopteris bulbifera) and touch-me-not {Impatiens 
sp,) With them in varying abundance occur, as a lower herbaceous 
layer, the maiden-hair fern {AdiarUum pedatum), the dwarf raspberry 
{Rubns iriflorus), wood ferns {Aspidium cristatum), miterwort {MUdla 
diphylla), wakerobin {Trillium eredum, T. grandiflorum), false Solomon's 
seal {Smilacina trifolia), violet {Viola blanda), the star flower (Trtentolu 
americana), the Indian cucumber root {Medeola virginiana), manna 
grass {Glyceria torreynna), and others. 

In many places the various shrub layers immediately below the trees 
interpose as dense screens. These are often of suflScient density to re- 
duce the light to a diffuseness which leads to frequent modification 
and a consequent rearrangement of the individual plants in the ground 
stratum. The number of such plants present is not large; they are all 
past flowering when shade conditions become extreme. The little 
mayflower {Maianthemum canadense) and various mosses and liver- 
worts are the more resistant members of the living ground cover; they 
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tend to disappear only when the shade condition approaches a light 
value similar to that of the pure stands of cedar. 

V- THE MESOPHYTIC FOREST SUCCESSION 

As the soil processes move toward the center of a fiUed-in basin, 
and the bog conditions become eliminated, the advance of associations 
continues toward the center also (Fig. 13). The direction and the rate 
of the movement vary but little from the slow progressive Changes in 
the substratum. Many of the earlier associations are thus preserved 
in part for long periods of time. But with the extinction of the one 
the relationship with the other alters. 

In northern Michigan the tamarack association is succeeded by 
pines (Pinus strobus) and black spruce {Picea mariana) which appear 
simultaneously and seem equally well adapted to bog conditions. The 
spruce is absent in Ohio because of climatic conditions. However, arbor 
vitsB, which is also more northern in distribution and occurs mixed 
with tamarack and balsam, is found, as has been. stated, in isolated 
areas considerably south of its present northern range. Tamarack 
is so little tolerant of shade that it lasts but few generations. Any 
broad-leaved tree in overtopping tamarack generally kills it out. An 
indication of the future development of vegetation is well shown in the 
numerous small saplings and young trees of red maple, ash and others 
able to develop in shade. It may naturally be inferred that the decidu- 
ous forest will eventually crowd out the decreasing number of conifers. 
Rarely is a growth of tamaracks, birches or poplars followed by trees 
of the same kind unless the association is open, or growing on a sub- 
stratum in which the progressive changes in the substratum arc slow 
or in which the water table is near the surface. 

The reaction of the deciduous invaders upon the habitat consists 
mainly in the addition of leaf humus. But a number of new ecological 
factors come into play. They are of importance in the reactions 
upon the conifers as well as upon the animal life associated with them. 
Fluctuations of the water level are among the efficient conditions in 
producing changes in the conifer bog forest. The aeration of the sub- 
stratum depends essentially upon the lowering of the water table. With 
the descent of the ground water there follows a more thorough decomposi- 
tion and oxidation of the injurious organic matter accumulating during 
periods of flood. Moreover, the fact must not be overlooked that other 
changes in the properties of peat soils are associated with the correspond- 
ing ones in leaf litter and in vegetation cover. The annual leaf fall covers 
the substratum with a visibly thicker layer of vegetable material rich 
in organic matter. The layer of leaf mold is now kept wet by the up- 
ward movement of water from below the surface. Temperature, aera- 
tion, texture and structure including water capacity, facility of per- 
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eolation, power of raising water, all of which are greatest in peat, assume 
an importance increasingly favorable to the incoming vegetation. 
Associated with these changes are the increase of oxidizing bacterial 
organisms and the increased amount of ammonia, amides and other 
organic matter in peat available to plants by the action of fungi and 
mycorrhiza. The trees are surface-rooted. The zone of oxidation 
in peat soils, though more effective, is still shallow and the roots do not 
penetrate to a depth greater than one foot. They spread out in all 
directions from the trunks of trees, but are of sufficient size and length 
to give support and to withstand the strains due to wind. 

It would seem on account of the great difficulty experienced in 
extracting the water held in peat by any means except high tempera- 
ture, that the lower water table would determine the succeeding associa- 
tion to be the most xerophytic, and that any tendency to excessive 
transpiration accompanied by slow absorption from the soil would lead 
to more highly developed protective features against the loss of water. 
However, the increased shade of the trees during summer and autumn 
checks extremes in evaporation from the soil. Lower saturation de- 
ficiency with lower average temperatures prevail throughout the growing 
seasons (p. 304). Through the combined action of these factors there 
is a corresponding rearrangement in the vegetation. The gradual 
invasion of deciduous trees and the gradual dying off of conifers eventu- 
ally lead to the complete extinction of bog conditions, to stability, 
and to the permanent occupation of the habitat by an association 
characterized as the climatic unit of Ohio forests — the predominance 
of maple, ash, oak, elm, walnut and others. As examples of mesophytic 
types of bog forests the following few cases are cited: 

Acer-Fraxinus-Ulmus Association. — The tamarack bog northwest 
of Big Lake in Defiance County contains elm {Uhmis fulva,U . americana), 
black walnut {Julians nigra) y swamp hickory {Hicoria minima^Carya 
cordiformis) , tulip tree {Liriodendron tulipifera) and others. Azalea 
{Rhododendron viscosum) is an occasional constituent in the shrub layer 
beneath the trees. 

The appearance of black ash and tulip tree in the cedar bog in Cham- 
paign County is another typical example of an incoming forest associa- 
tion, the species of which attain their best development far to the south. 

Elm, tulip tree and black gum {Nyssa sylvaiica) are frequent mem- 
bers of the tamarack bogs in several localities of northeastern Ohio. 

In a few bogs of central Ohio Magnolia acuminuta, Ostrya vir- 
giniana, Asimina triloba j Celtis occidenialiSj Amelanchier canadensis 
are found mingling with the northern components. They are typical 
examples of an incoming forest association, the species of which attain 
their best development farther south. For example, at Bradley Pond 
(Kellmore Lake) in Geauga County the tamarack bog with its northern 
components {Betula lutea, Pinus strobics, Tsuga canadensis) is com- 
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pletely surrounded by a deciduous forest association consisting in part 
of maple, ash, elm, magnolia (Magnolia acuminata) and others, with an 
undergrowth of shrubs among which occur the azalea, wild cherry, shad 
bush, ironwood, pawpaw, juneberry and others, and the spice bush 
{Benzoin wstivale). 

At the Brimfield bog and at Mud Lake in Summit County the conifer 
association is completely eliminated. The vegetational structure of 
the forest association has no longer evergreen components. Only 
deciduous trees figure prominently on the firmer parts of the peat deposit. 
The typical plants are red maple, elm, ash and walnut with an under- 
growth of arrow wood, high blueberry (Vacciniu7n corymbosum), spice 
bush, wild cherry and others. Less than a half mile north of Mud Lake 
a tamarack grove with yellow birch, apparently segregated from the 
lake at an early stage, makes a very marked contrast to the floristic 
composition which maintains itself nearer the lake. The anomalous 
feature of the "Black Swamp," in which bogs and peat deposits were 
occupied entirely by elm, maple, black ash and others, instead of tama- 
rack, has been noted in the preceding chapter. 

SECONDARY SUCCESSIONS 

There are a number of secondary successions in peat deposits which 
owe their origin to human agency. Of these, fire, drainage and culti- 
vation are the most significant in complicating natural successions 
by reverse movements or by hastening stability. Fires usually occur 
during the resting period in autumn and winter. Drainage and de- 
nudation do not result in the complete elimination of the previous vegeta- 
tion. The living parts of herbaceous and shrubby plants are under- 
ground and thus the succession initiated after clearing consists of pioneers 
derived to a large extent from the original meadow and shrub association. 
They reestablish themselves in a much shorter time on soils in which 
the physical conditions approach those of the bog meadow and bog 
shrub. Breaking done on peat soil occupied by bog forests or meso- 
phytic forest species will result in the establishment of a vegetation 
characteristic of mineral soils. The botanical structure is chiefly 
made up by ruderal invaders, capable of rapid mobility and establish- 
ment; the chance for the usual sequence of successions then becomes 
remote. Fungus diseases are of minor importance in modifying the 
vegetation cover. Reverse courses of development, retardation, or 
the hastening in the sequence of successions often occur when for any 
reason drainage, drought, shrinkage of the peat soil, or excessive pre- 
cipitation produce variations in the available water (page 199). Bogs of 
that character present a disjointed distribution and a confusing diversity. 

Fire. — In the majority of bog areas examined the early stages 
of fire succession do not vary greatly. During the year following 

18—0. B. IS. 
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the denudation of the habitat many shoots arise from the uninjured 
rhizomes of ferns. The clumps of shield fern, cinnamon fern and flower- 
ing fern receive apparently but little injury. These arc followed by 
the chokeberries, mountain holly, the high-bush blueberry and others. 
In places where the damage has been very great these plants do not 
re-enter. They arc followed by types of successions more characteristic 
of burned-over areas. In sufficient abundance to dominate during 
the seasons are especially the nettles, touch-me-not, cattails and sedges 
(Scirpus cyperinus). There is more or less of a commingling of the differ- 
ent societies; with them are associated the evening primrose {Oenothera 
biennis), willow herb {Epilohhim coloraUnn), spindle tree {Evonymus 
obovatus)y arrow-loafed tear thuml) {Polygonum sagiilatum), occasionally 
virgin^s bower {Clematis virginiana) and several goldenrods. 

On the northwest side of the New Haven marsh in Huron County, 
fires have swept repeatedly over a large area of the peat basin. This 
marsh is the second largest peat dei)osit in Ohio, covering an estimated 
area of 12,000 acres. It has the appearance of a large grassy prairie 
with clusters of trees and bushes forming islands sharply marked off 
from one another. Tickseed sunflower {Bidens trichosperma), blue 
vervain (Fe?'6r7?a hastaia), and ragweed {Ambrosia trifida) predominate 
in the area severely burned over. Boneset {Eupatorium perfoliatum) , 
goldenrod {SoUdago ca7iadc7isis)j and sedges {Carex lurida) are less 
abundant. In arejis of slight surface firos the vegetation consists 
principally of shield fern, cinnamon fern, flowering fern, cotton grass 
{Eriophoruin virginicum), beak rush {Khynchospora alba), bog rush 
{Juncus canadensis)] scattered among these are small shrubby trees 
of poison sumach, wild rose, meadow sweet, chokeberries, willows 
{Salix discolor) and poplars {Populus heicrophylla, P. tremuloides). In 
some places spike rush {Elcocharis palustris, var. glaucescens) , and in 
wetter places twig rush {Cladiuni mariscoides) are the dominant plants 
and give character to the area. In many sections the flowering ferns 
occupy the area to the exclusion of other plants, while along the southern 
border of the marsh dense growths of the reed {Phrag mites communis) 
are more common and spread widely over the surface. In low parts 
of the marsh bluejoint grass {CaJamagrostis canadensis) forms a con- 
spicuous society; in higher places shrubs like dogwood {Cornus pani- 
culata, C. stolonifera) y elderberry, trumpet weed {Eupatorium purpureum), 
meadow rue {Thalictrum revolutum), ferns and goldenrods {SoUdago 
lanceolata, S. canadensis) alternate indiscriminately. In the unbumed 
portions of the marsh the vegetation consists of high blueberry thickets 
{Vacdnium corymbosum), chokeberries, arrowwood and others which 
alternate with mats of cranberry and sphagnum. In other spots a bog 
meadow is more clearly defined but the association is frequently over- 
grown and suppressed by the prostrate bramble {Rvbus hispidua) 
which even covers small bushes of Salix myrtilloides=pedicellari8 and 
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similar shrubs. The climax stages of the fire succession, however, 
are more southern than northern; the Acer-Vlmus forest, though in 
early open stages, is becoming more prominent with associated species 
of southern relationship. 

Cultivation* — As the soil is brought under cultivation, fodder 
grasses, like timothy (Phleum pratense)^ red top (Agrostis alba)^ blue 
grass (Poa pratenais), clover (Trifolium sp.) and others, make their 
appearance in the adjoining unti cultivated bog areas. Weeds become 
particularly numerous in the drier places. Representative species are 
the small ragweed (Ambrosia artemiscefolia), pigweed {Amarardhus 
retroflexiLs), besides others which have been mentioned in the pasture 
association (pp. 33, 234). 

Conclusion* — From the preceding account, it seems beyond 
doubt that peat formation, and the whole course of development and 
replacement of plant associations, and of component species, stand in 
response to the environment. In the north, bogs are correlated chiefly 
with great atmospheric humidity and rather low soil temperatures; in 
the southern latitudes, however, the formation of bog land is restricted 
to favorable topography and biochemical conditions in the soil. The 
vegetation of these deposits is at present in a retrogressive phase 
(p. 198), accelerated in part by physiographic changes and in part by 
the invasion of southern plants. 

Two great, relatively wave-like and integrating phases of vege- 
tation successions define themselves rather clearly: (1) the climatic 
successions, associated with the succession of geological periods and of 
which the migration of plants accompanying and following the retreat 
of the glaciers is an example; (2) the edaphic successions, in which the 
the replacement of one type of vegetation by another has resulted from 
changes in topography and a biochemically diminished water supply." 

In the peat depositing areas that arose at the close of the glacial 
period, as in those of today, the plankton vegetation first develops; 
where deeper water is present, there spread Chara^ CeratophyUum and 
others; while nearer the margin, on the surface of the water, rest the 
leaves of Potamogeton, water lilies and others. In shallow, flat basins, 
and along the shores of deeper bodies of water, reigns a marsh vegeta- 
tion, consisting of grasses and reeds, which prepares the way for meadows 
and willow bushes. In the course of time the remains of all these 
kinds of plants accumulate at the bottom of the depression, so that the 
vegetation is forced to advance from the margin to the open water in 
the center, or grow upward from the bottom, as drainage is retarded 
and the water level rises. But the debris soil becomes physiologically 
unfit for the hydrophytic formation and for marsh plants, and another 
type of succession thus follows. 

"See in this connection Cowles, H. C, The Causes of Vegetative Cycles. Bet. 
Gas., Vol. 51, 1911, pp. 161-183. 
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The iDtermediate stage, the xerophytio formation, has a greater 

variety of conditions, leading to a more diverse and varied development 

flora and association!). Without change of climate or of mineral 

Hoil constituents, aquatic and marsh vegetation is suppressed, and the 

area of lakes and ponds diminishes. Too great stress cannot be placed 




Fig 13 — Diagram illuBtratmg stages in the origin of peat and marl deposits in lakes. 

The several plant aasoc at ons of the Bog Senes displacing one another be* 

long to the following major vegetat on groups —(1) W —open water 

aucceaaioD, (2) M — marginal succesBion, (3)S — shore succession, 

(4) B.— bog succeBsioa, comprising the bog meadow (B. m), 

bog ahnib (B. a) and bog forest (B. f); and (5} M. F. 

^meaophytic forest succession. 

Upon the fact that biological processes in the substratum are of the 
most profound importance, and that the accompanying differences in 
the amount of available water exercise the decisive influence. The 
grass meadow is thus converted to a bog meadow, which later gives way 
to bog heath, finally to be displaced by bog shrubs and bog forests. 
The most noteworthy of the aasociations, in point of biological and phys- 
iological problems, are the bog meadow and the bog heath. Fre- 
quently, phases of the intermediate stage are omitted entirely, and va~ 
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rious deviations or intercalations occur; always, however, the associa- 
tions are replacing one another quite independently of climatic or 
topographic changes. 

Thus the production of land by the activity of vegetation con- 
tinues, and at the same time, with the biochemical and physical changes 
in the soil, is the displacement of one type of vegetation by another. 
The time factor involved in the invasion of a plant group is usually 
much shorter than that for its displacement and disappearance. But 
reverse courses of development often occur, when for any reason the 
amount of water in the soil increases or decreases rapidly. Prolonged 
drought, excessive precipitation, the work of man and animals, destroy 
much of the established vegetation cycle. The area then lies open to 
colonization by any association efficient to estabUsh itself. 

The filling in of a lake or pond is only one step in the genetic de- 
velopment of vegetation. The final stage, the mesophytic formation, 
arises in part from the varying relations between ttees, light and evapo- 
ration. In constituent species the mesophytic bog forest corresponds 
to the prevailing cUmatic conditions of Ohio. It is a deciduous forest, 
which in its larger features illustrates homogeneity, but not on account 
of the dominance of a few species. The kind and proportion of trees 
differ greatly, but in type and aspect they are essentially uniform. The 
homogeneity is one of space, rather than of time. 

Changes continue in topography, in soil processes, and very likely 
in climate. Migration is still taking place among plants and animals, 
with the extension of the more plastic organisms into endemic asso- 
ciations, and into new conditions. New plant associations thus arise 
by the addition of new species and by differentiating into divergent 
lines under the influence of external circumstances; by reacting and 
therefore deriving more advantage from these conditions. They maintain 
themselves in more or less definite geographical distribution. In turn, 
they institute changes; the reactions are followed by subsequent suc- 
cessions, and by modifications in the functional response of individual 
members, with the elimination of all plants having a small survival 
value. Thus we see plants and their habitats appear and disappear, 
related as coordinate features of a united activity throughout a 
developmental process. The history of many species shows that further 
development can only take place within certain narrow limits, and that 
morphological differentiation and the struggle for existence lead more 
frequently to defeat than to survival. It is therefore an open ques- 
tion whether in the future ages it will be possible for some plants of 
certain genera and some associations to continue to advance and to 
react advantageously. 

The successions from "the aquatic t3^e to forests are determined 
by natural causes, and epitomize an ancient cycle. From one point of 
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view/ the environment is assumed to be a passive condition; through its 
selective influence it can only indirectly modify vegetation with its many 
indefinite but innate and small, or sudden,' and great changes in indi- 
viduals. From another point of view,* external conditions are assumed 
to be the direct and real cause of the increasing complexity of vegeta- 
tion in structure and in social imits. Through our analysis of the his- 
torical and physiological-ecological situation, we are able to see more 
clearly in what manner both factors in the process are themselves acti- 
vating, modified and readjusted, as conditions and as causes. Either 
may thus induce progressive or retrogressive changes. It is also to be 
seen that, since the new phase grew out of the old, it can not be wholly 
alike that from which it came, or the same in any one series; the pro- 
cess is the one great cause, and the condition, of all the stages and the 
phases of vegetation successions, every part of which is a result and 
an influential factor of the organic relation.* 

Such are the more important working principles in physiological 
ecology. Another point of considerable importance concerns the re- 
lation of the observer himself. As a systematist, he is endeavoring 
to define his subject matter in terms of types and species; as an ecolo- 
gist and physiologist, he is at the same time endeavoring to reconstruct 
his conceptions so as to admit of a more comprehensive knowledge of 
the origin and nature of habitats, of plant associations, of plant re- 
sponse and of plant structure. 

'Darwin, C^ Origin of species. London, 1859. 

'DeVries, H., Die Mutations Theorie. Leipzig, 1901; Korschinski, S., Heter- 
ogenesis und Evolution. Flora, vol. 89, 1899. 

'Lamarck, F., Philosophie geologique. Paris, 1809. 
^Spencer, H., Principles of Biology. New York, 1898. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ANCIENT PEAT DEPOSITS OF OHIO AND 
THEIR ECOLOGICAL CONDITONS FOR GROWTH' 

General Remarks. — It is generally agreed that plants are more 
or less advantageously suited for the conditions in which they live, 
and that the life relations l)etween plants and their habitats are an out- 
come of certain definite i)r()cesses linked inseparably with the past. 
Whatever the possible method of evolutionary advance, Avhether under 
pressure of imusual environmental conditions, or of different inherent 
and irreversible limits of organic variability, the behavior of plants 
under experimental tests will continue to contribute generalizations of 
real interest and importance. The facts and conditions of the present 
alone can aid in the interpretation of the past. 

The comparatively abundant information, which we possess, as 
to the present vegetation in aspect, form, structure and function, as 
related to differences in physical, chemical and biological factors, is in 
striking contrast to the absence of a correlation of similar data as re- 
gards environmental conditions during geological periods. From the 
point of view of ecology, the vegetation conditions of the past are of 
considerable value, whatever the method of endeavor to understand the 
factors which the fossil plants record. Those who have confined their 
ecological study to the environmental investigations of the present 
must sooner or later test and supplement their investigations by ref- 
erence to the past. And the aim should be to reproduce not only an 
accurate fragment of botanical history from the study of fossils and 
their respective strata, but to point out the particular physical con- 
ditions under which the plants of the Coal measures grew, and the 
succession of plant associations within the ancient swamp area. To 
correlate structural characteristics with physiological conditions of 
growiih it is necessary to apply the knowledge of relations gained from 
living plants. Whether or not the data can be accepted as sound links 
in the chain of evidence, rests largely on the value of the experimental 
work at hand, and on the degree with which they interpret many ap- 
parent anomalies. 

The limiting environmental conditions which characterize bogs 
(Chapters VIII-XI), and the structural features and functions of the 
vegetation peculiar to them; have seemed to the WTiter of sufficient 

*The larger part of this chapter appeared with permission of the State Geologist, 
in the Ohio Nat., Vol. 11, 1911, pp. 312-331, and in the Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. 32, 1911, 
pp. a3-39. 
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interest to invite attention to an inquiry on the probable cause of the 
xeromorphy of many of the carboniferous plants which lived in swampy 
areas. The present chapter is intended, therefore, as a continuation 
of the ecological studies on the origin and formation of Ohio peat de- 
posits, and the succession of plant associations within a peat deposit- 
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Fig. 14.— Geological Map of Ohio. The Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian oooeiat 

each o( shales and limeatones; the Carboniferous of conglomerates, 

sandstones, shales, limestonee and coal. 

ing basin. The problems involved in the following discussion are by 
no means to be solved within the limits of this chapter; merely an ad- 
justment of perspective is made, leading from a consideration of the 
fossiliferous plant remains of the Coal measures of Ohio. 

In attempting to sketch an outline of the geological history of 
Ohio, it is obviously impossible to go into any details, or to follow cloaely 
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the development to the present. At most, only the briefest introduc 
tion can serve, and only a general resume can be noted. For the spe- 
cific Geology of the State and a fuller treatment of the subject, the reader 
is referred to the volumes of the Geological Survey of Ohio and to the 
literature here cited. 

Were we to make a rock section deep enough to reach to the lowest 
limits of the known stratified deposits, to the great foundations of the 
continent, the geological strata underlying the State would show as a 
stage of early growth a predominance of limestone and shale in the 
lower half of the section, and, as a stage of relative maturity, widespread 
horizons of sandstone and conglomerate in the upper half. The strata 
belong to five principal divisions or ages, which named in ascending 
order are as follows: Lower Silurian or Ordovician; Upper Silurian; 
Devonian; Sub-carboniferous or Mississippian; and Carboniferous, 
Pennsylvanian, or Coal measures (Fig. 14). Over all the State, except 
the southeastern part, these are covered by heavy beds of clay, sand, 
gravel and boulders, which together constitute the glacial drift. No 
evidences have been found in Ohio of that group of strata below the 
Ordovician, known as the Cambrian, and pre-Cambrian (Laurentian, 
Huronian and Keweenawan), or the great series of systems above the 
Carboniferous, comprising the Mesozoic and Tertiary time divisions. 
They either left no record within the limits of the state, or much erosion 
must have taken place immediately succeeding their formation. 

Each of the rock systems is again subdivided, and inasmuch as 
the new stratigraphical divisions are coming into use more generally, 
and are replacing the geological names of the older surveys, the following 
table taken from Bulletin 7,* has been added to show the place in the 
scale, the relationship of old and new names, and the thickness assigned 
to the various formations : 



*Pros8er, C. S., Revised nomenclature of the Ohio Geological formations. Geol. 
Surv. Ohio, Bull. 7, 1905. 
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TABLE 4. 
Geologicvl Scale op Ohio. 



Orton, 1895. 


Prosser, 1905. 


Thickness. 


Glacial drift. 


Alluvial and Glacial. 


0-5 0' 


Upper Barren Coal Measures. 


Dunkard formation. 


525'=*= 


Upper Productive Coal Measures 


Monongahela formation. 


200-260' 


Lower Barren Coal Measures. 


Conemaugh formation. 


400-500' 


Lower Productive Coal Measures 


Allegheny formation. 


165-300' 


Conglomerate Group. 


Pottsville formation. 


250'* 


Sub-carboniferous limestone. 


Maxville limestone. 


25'* 


Logan group. 


Logan formation. 
Black Hand formation. 


100-150' 
50-500' 


Cuyahoga shale. 


Cuyahoga formation. 


150-500' 


Berea shale. 


Sunbury shale. 


5-30' 


Berea grit. 


Berea grit. 


5-175' 


Bedford shale. 


Bedford shale. 


50-150' 


(Cleveland shale. 
Ohio shale. \ Erie shale. 
(Huron shale. 


[Cleveland shale. 
Ohio shale. \ Chagrin formation. 
1 Huron shale. 


300-2600' 


Olentangy shale. 


Olentangy shale. 


20-35' 


Upper Helderberg or Cornif- 
erous limestone. 


Delaware limestone. 
Columbus limestone. 


30-40' 
110' 


Lower Helderberg limestone, 
or Waterlime. 


Monroe for- 
mation. 


[Lucas limestone. 
Sylvania sandstone. 
[Tymochtee member (?) 


50-600' 


fHillsboro sandstone 
Niagara J Guelp or Cedarville 
Group. i limestone. 

Niagara limestone. 
(Niagara shale. 


* 'Niagara 
Group.** ^ 


Hillsboro sandstone. 
Cedarville limestone. 
Springfield limestone. 
West Union limestone. 
Osgood beds. 


150-350' 


Clinton limestone. 


Clinton limestone. 
Belfast bed. 


10-50' 
50-150' 


Medina shale. 


Saluda bed. 


20'* 


Hudson River Group. 


Richmond formation. 
Lorraine formation. 
Eden shale. 


300'* 

300' 

250' 


Utica shale, not seen in outcrop. 






Trenton limestone. 


Trenton limestone. 


130' 
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The Lower Siltirian or Ordoyician* — ^The Lower Silurian or 
Ordovician system includes the lowest of Ohio's stratified and fossil- 
iferous rocks, the Trenton limestone and the several formations of the 
Hudson River group. They suggest that a broad but shallow arm of 
an ancient ocean then covered Ohio.* As in the following geologic 
periods, the sediments were derived from the various rocks carbonated, 
oxidized, and exposed to erosion and solution, the beds of limestone 
representing for the most part an accumulation of comminuted parti- 
cles of shells and lime-secreting plants in a clear sea, and the shales 
representing the deposits of mud made in still water nearer the land. 
The adjacent lands were probably too low or too far away to yield 
abundant sand or permit wave-action sufficiently vigorous to keep the- 
mud from settling. Comparatively few fossil plants of Ohio have been 
obtained from the geological formations of this period,* but the records of 
the life of the era in the United States and in Europe, though meager, 
are sufficient to indicate that development of life was well advanced 
long before the known strata were deposited, and that less diversity 
of climate existed than now. The testimony of the ancient organisms 
impUes nearly uniform soil conditions. The plant forms, which in 
rocks must necessarily be rare as fossils, were relatively simple, living 
along the shore and in open water in definite zones, and appear to have 
varied with the nature and the slope of the bottom, the depth and 
clearness of water, etc., much as it is today. Immense quantities of 
microscopic unicellular plants were undoubtedly present as plankton 
in the protected bays with sandy and muddy bottoms to form the food 
supply for the large and varied fauna of that time. At the close of 
that period a folding resulted in an uplift of a broad, flat island-like 
area about Cincinnati. This arch known as the Cincinnati axis trended 
in a northeasterly direction from Tennessee and Kentucky to the lake 
basin into Canada. From that time on Ohio was nearer sea-level and 
in places the land areas were so far elevated as to allow sluggish streams 
and basins, bordered by plants.* 

The slope of the oldest land in Ohio was toward the southeast, 
and the surface flow must have been in the same general direction. The 
ancient rivers flowed around the island and drained from it toward the 
northwest. The currents seem to have been the progenitors of many 
of our present rivers.* 



'Chamberlin, T. C, and Salisbury, R. D., Geology, New York, 1906. 

sNewberry, J. S., On the so-called land plants from the lower Silurian of Ohio. 
Am. Jour. Sci. 3rd S. Vol. 8, 1874, pp. 110-113. 

•Lesquereux, L., Land plants recently discovered in the Silurian rocks of the 
United States. Proc. Am. Philos. Soc. Vol. 17, 1877, pp. 163-173. 

Claypool, E. W., On the occurrence of a fossil tree m the Clinton limestone base 
of the Upper Silurian of Ohio. Geol. Mag., Vol. 2, V, 1878. pp. 558-564. 

Foerste. A. F., An examination of Glyptodendron, Claypole, and of other so- 
called Silurian land plants of Ohio. Am. Geol., Vol. XII, 1893, p. 133. 

^Tight, W. G., Bownocker, J. A., Fowke, G., The Preglacial drainage of Ohio. 
Ohio State Academy of Science, Special Paper No. 3, 1900. 
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The Upper Silurian* — The Upper Silurian period includes the 
Saluda and Belfast beds, the highly crystalline Clinton limestone, the 
several elements of the Niagara group, and the Monroe formation. It 
extended over a vast period of time, pointing to oscillations of level 
which covered wide ranges of latitude. In Ohio, the living forms which 
inhabited the ancient sea belong exclusively to the lower animals and 
plant species. Only sea life existed. No traces of a land vegetation and 
no remains of vertebrated animals, or of a fresh-water fauna and flora 
have been discovered. "Seaweeds and sponges, star fishes, and stone 
lilies of exquisite construction, corals in great variety, and molluscan 
shells, were so abundant and so crowded as frequently to constitute 
the entire substance of the rock. Many species of trilobites are found 
in all portions of the bedded rock, and in its weathered exposures. The 
general character of these fossils indicates that the beds were formed 
at the bottom of a deep sea. No mark of shore lines or shallow water 
occurs to question this inference." But the upper surfaces of the rock 
layers, in places, have been found covered with ripple-marks. Their 
presence indicates the later existence of comparatively shallow water, 
and suggests the action of tides. In some locaUties, mud cracks suggest 
that the water must have been shallow enough to permit exposure of 
the sea bottom. The great lagoons and inclosed salt-water basins 
which were present suffered rapid evaporation. They are signs indi- 
cating that an unusually arid, atmosphere prevailed. The severity of 
the conditions restricted life almost wholly to the lowland, and the 
shore of other more favorable regions. Probably the arctic regions were 
then the most favorable for growth and development. The fossil plants 
are few and at times of doubtful aflBnity; the data are altogether inad- 
equate to give any idea of the vegetation and its ecological conditions 
for growth. This relative absence of fossils, together with the char- 
acter of the sediments, the frequent seolian crossbedding and mud- 
cracks are the mark of periods of exposure; they point to near-shore 
deposits, if not to land origin, and to conditions of aridity with tropical 
climate. This does not mean, however, that a prolific vegetation, 
perhaps of an advanced order, did not exist. Though nothing that can 
be called a land flora existed, or at least is yet known, the plants of the 
following period show such marked differentiation and the ancestral 
relations are so uncertain, that a long previous history, or else a rapid 
evolution and extinction of intermediate forms would be the only alter- 
natives on which to base an interpretation. A number of species com- 
mon to Kentucky, Michigan and some parts of Europe have been 
described; among them are Buihrotrephis ramulosat^ and Trichophycus 
venosus, regarded as a plant from the Eden and Lorraine formations. 
The animal fossils have many characteristics in common with the Euro- 
pean Silurian. 



iMiller, S. A., (Description of Species). Cincinnati Quarterly Journal of Science, 
Vol. I: 235, 1874; Vol. II, 1879, pp. 24-39 and 104-118. 
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The Devonian* — The sea again invaded the land and submerged 
it wholly. A general period of quiet prevailed during the larger part 
of the following, the Devonian Age. Toward the close of the Mid- 
Devonian renewed emergence was accompanied by erosion. The era 
includes the Columbus and Delaware limestones, and the Olentangy 
and Ohio shales. Where the changes in the relations of land and water 
were favorable, a rapid intercontinental migration and expansion of 
life followed, checked only by barriers and by occasional submergence. 
The record of plants* is too imperfect in Ohio for definite discussion, 
but fossil evidences show that gigantic marine algae were abundant in 
the seas, together with fish and ostracoderms, while on the land-islands 
then exposed there were insects, and mollusks, and on the flat low- 
land surfaces were broad marshes covered with plants, the larger number 
of which were herbaceous and highly differentiated. The Devonian 
plants of contiguous areas show no annual rings to bear evidence of 
seasonal changes in temperature or intervals of prolonged drought." 
The flora is far richer than that of the Silurian, and of great botanical 
interest, since in this period occurred great migrations of plants from the 
arctic regions, and the development if not the actual beginning of land 
plants. These facts suggest distinct edapic as well as other environ- 
mental changes. The great inland basins contained a vegetation archaic 
in many features, yet not unlike that now living in swamps and in the 
tropics. The plants were largely the primitive forerunners of ferns and 
their allies, and the lower fern-like gymnosperns, with an undergrowth 
of soft thallose forms, very much like the liverworts of today. Their 
decay was accelerated by bacterial action.* 

The Devonian types were in many respects similar to those of the 
Carboniferous period, and as those of the latter are much better pre- 
served and represented in the Coal flora, a conception of their ecologi- 
cal conditions for growth may be deferred with advantage until the 
discussion of that period. 

A renewed expansion of the sea entrapped the fauna and flora in 
beds of sediment of great depth. This organic matter is probably the 
chief source of the oil and gas in use today. It is impossible as yet to 
state with certainty how these fuels have been formed and concentrated. 
Chemists suggest an inorganic origin for these products. It is 
thought, and the theory is supported by laboratory experiments, that 
the great suppUes of petroleum were produced through the agency of 
iron carbides within the earth, generating the hydrocarbons upon contact 
with percolating water. But the quantities traceable to such a source 



^Newberry, J. S., Devonian plants from Ohio. Jour. Cincinnati See. Nat. Hist., 
Vol. XXII, 1898, p. 48. 

>Whitej D., The upper Palaeosoio floras, their succession and range; in Willis, 
B., and Salisbury, R. D., Outlines of geologic historv, 1910, pp. 138-160. 

^Renault, B., Recherches sur les bacteriacees fossiles. Ann. des. sci. nat. bet 
VIII series, T. II: 1896, pp. 275-349. 
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are insignificant in comparison with the great repositories containing the 
oil. Buried accumulations either of plants., animals or both, can alone 
account for the origin of gas and oil under the observed conditions. The 
production of hydrocarbon compounds has been studied in coal mines 
as the '*fire damp/' in bogs and swamps as ''marsh gas," and in the 
fermentation of cellulose by anaerobic bacteria. Seaweeds and di- 
atoms are known to contain globules of oil; other oily substances of 
organic origin are the ''cholesterol" found in plants and the fatty parts 
of animals. The optical phenomena of organic oil, that is, the power 
of rotating the plane of polarization of light, is not shown by inorgan- 
ically formed hydrocarbons. In nature, an accumulation of organic 
debris, the exclusion of air, and the existence of an impervious pro- 
tecting sedimentary stratum seem to be the essential condition toward 
rendering the process of distillation and transformation possible. It is 
often surprising the quantity of oil which an apparently dense rock 
stratum can hold. Pressure, temperature, viscosity; the nature of 
surrounding rocks, and a flow of the liquids and gases into porous rocks 
and cavities, no doubt, must all be taken into account when consider- 
ing the changes involved in the origin of gas and oil; but at present the 
organic origin of these fuels seems to have the strongest support.* 

The Stib-Carboniferous or Mississippian* — The Sub-Carbonif- 
erous or Mississippian period which followed the interval of widespread 
submergence consists of the Bedford shale, Berea grit, the Sunbury 
shale, the Cuyahoga, Black Hand, and Logan formations, and the Max- 
ville limestone. An increased land area gave increased contact between 
the atmosphere and the rocks. In the western half of Ohio the period 
was one largely of sea extension. Disintegration and much erosion 
must have taken place to give the sedimentay material of the equiva- 
lent formations. In many counties, several members of the earlier 
rock formations occur in isolated masses, but there is no reason to doubt 
that they once extended over the whole of the State. Their irregular 
distribution is due to the same erosive agencies which are today at work 
upon them, and to the action of a system of drainage which, though 
frequently reversed, coincides in the main with that of today. 

A gulf which extended east of the great arch-island enabled plants, 
as well as animals, to flourish in isolation for a period sufliciently long 
to differentiate species of its own. For Ohio the record of plant life 
is poor.* But enough fossil vegetation has been recovered in the sur- 
rounding states to show that all the leading groups of the Devonian 
flora were represented with an associated animal life. The different 
areas exhibit distinct floral and growth-form differences, and suggest 
either barriers or differences of water content in the soil. The plant 

iBownocker, J. A., The occurrence and exploitation of petroleum and natural 
gas in Ohio, Geol. Surv. Ohio, Bull. 1, 1903. 

'Ward, L. F., The geological distribution of fossil plants. U. S, Geol. Surv.^ 
Washington, D. C, 1889. 
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associations are varied and of several aspects. The vegetation is re- 
markably cosmopolitan in distribution, which would premise the ab- 
sence of climatic zones. Many plants exhibit a striking xeromorphy; 
the leaves are reduced to linear organs; the stomata have spiBcial con- 
structions and are heavily coated and hardened; the stems show devel- 
opment of water storage tissue; the roots are extended horizontally. 
The general desiccation effects of the habitat resulted, however, not 
in the extermination of plants favoring free water, but in the limitation 
of their functional activity to periods of moist or rainy seasons, and in 
the increase of functional responses. The differentiation has become 
a factor in distribution and has given the plants a greater range of dis- 
persal; the new place-functions (p. 336) had a survival value in the com- 
petitive struggle among the organisms, and in the environmental se- 
lection. These phenomena, as will be shown below, are not suggestive 
of greater severity of climate, but indicate unfavorble conditions in the 
peaty substratum of the marshes. 

The Carboniferous or Pennsylvanian. — The Sub-Carboniferous 
era was brought to a close by an emergence of considerable areas of 
shallow lowland, which with their vegetation constitute the great Car- 
boniferous or Pennsylvanian system and its important Coal measures. 
The land area of Ohio grew in spite of the fact that it was periodically de- 
pressed and degraded. The withdrawal of the sea ultimately resulted 
in the union of separate land masses and the extension to its present 
borders. The formations are a series of beds somewhat unlike any here- 
tofore considered. Irregularly distributed through the Carbonifer- 
ous series are six or eight strata of sandstone, part of them conglom- 
erates, characterized by the presence of quartz pebbles, which some- 
times are of large size. This rock is about 100 feet in thickness, gen- 
erally coarse-grained, and has the coarser quartz pebbles near the base 
of the formation. The fossils are exclusively casts of plants, and trunks 
and branches of Lepidodendron, Sigillariaj and Calamiies, in some lo- 
calities heaped up in a confusing mass, like driftwood on a shore at 
the present day. Newberry ascribes the transportation and depo- 
sition of the beds of quartz pebbles to the same cause which has trans- 
ported the gravels of the later drift, to ice. 

Next to them are beds of shale in great variety of colors; they are 
frequently replaced with sandstone layers or sheets of limestone. The 
former are frequently cross-bedded, the agents of deposition being rivers 
or the wind; the latter are all thin, and partly of fresh water origin, and 
partly of marine origin as is shown by the abundant fossils which they 
contain. The limestones are in many cases deposits of a calcareous 
nature, and frequently associated with beds of iron ore or with a layer 
of clay of varying degree of purity. The clays are frequently overlaid 
with seams of coal ranging from a mere black line to a dozen feet and 
more in thickness. Each of these coal seams stands for a former low 
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and undrained land surface, and its vegetation cover. The well marked 
order of arrangement of the strata underlying the coal seams is inti- 
mately connected with a long-continued growth, sudden submergence, 
and subsequent fossilization of marshes adjacent to an ancient sea, 
and of great inland xerophytic vegetation formed in island-like masses, 
very much like the peat bogs of today, but over much wider areas than 
any single present day bog occupies. The Carboniferous system in- 
cludes the Pottsville, Allegheny, Conemaugh, Monongahela and Dun- 
kard formations, all of which have been described in great detail in the 
later volumes of the Geological Survey. Over these rocks, of at least 
two-thirds of Ohio, are spread in varying thickness, the deposits of 
the glacial drift. The glacial formations have been very fully des- 
cribed by Leverett;* a brief account is given in Chapter V, in connec- 
tion with the present distribution of vegetation in Ohio lakes and peat 
deposits, and the physiography of the State. 

The mode of arrangement of all geological formations is that of 
layers resting one upon another, but not usually horizontally. Slow 
and comparatively gentle movements of the earth's crust, unaccom- 
panied by fractures or displacements have given rise in the State to a 
system of gentle northeast and southwest foldings. The most impor- 
tant of these is, as has been stated at the outset, the Cincinnati axis, 
which traverses the State as an arch from Cincinnati to the lake shore, 
and beyond into Canada. The other lines of elevation are relatively 
weak, and come into Ohio from Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
are known as the Wellsburg, Cadiz, and Cambridge anticlines, located 
near places of that name. They are undoubtedly folds of the great 
series to which the Allegheny mountains of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia belong. This emergence of the rocks of the State has its ap- 
proximate date at the close of the Lower Silurian period, and has never 
been more than a low mountain chain. 

Along a large part of the Cincinnati axis the strata, which once 
arched over it, have been extensively worn away, and are found resting 
in regular order on either side. The geological map of Ohio, recently 
published (see Map, p. 27), shows] the areas covered by the principal 
systems and their series of strata. In the region about Cincinnati the 
erosion has been greatest, exposing the oldest rocks. The direction of 
the draining streams of the western half of the State has been mainly 
determined by this great anticlinal axis. It forms the divide between 
the waters of the Scioto and the. Miami, and between the Sandusky 
and the Maumee. On the east side of the anticlinal axis, the rocks 
dip down into a basin in which all the strata form trough-like layers, 
their edges outcropping eastward on the flanks of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. The older rocks are deeply buried, and the surface is here under- 

»Leverett, F., Glacial formations and drainage features of the Erie and Ohio 
basins. U. S. Geological Survey, 1902, Men. 41. 
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laid by the highest and most recent of rock formations in Ohio — ^the 
Coal measures or ancient vegetation deposits. In the northwestern 
comer of the State, the strata dip northwest from the anticlinal axis 
and pass under the Michigan coal basin, precisely as the same series 
east of the anticline dip beneath the Allegheny coal field, of which 
Ohio's coal area forms a part. 

The G>al Measures and Their Vegetation. — ^The well marked 
order of arrangement, which the coal fields of Ohio present, suggest 
that at the beginning of the Carboniferous age, an arm of a shallow 
fresh water lake extended inland, and continued in an unbroken sheet 
up to the Cincinnati arch, which made its western boundary. Year 
after year, for many centuries an exceedingly dense, luxuriant growth 
of vegetation covered the surface of the shallow basins as scattered 
swamps and bog-like marshes, sometimes running into a long connected 
chain, and sometimes quite isolated. The vegetation was doubtless 
of many kinds of trees, especially giant ferns and clubmosses, with an 
undergrowth of shrubs and plants like grasses and sedges. There were 
many minor differences between the vegetation of different basins; 
zones of predominating lycopods alternating with ferns. The vege- 
tation must have moved into the open water of protected bays, and 
inland basins progressively, as groups, distinct in physiognomy 
and growth-form, the zones varying in width, with the definite condi- 
tions of life, and the selective action of the habitat. The plankton 
association must have been followed by plants nearer the margin and 
submerged along the gently sloping shore lines. Free floating forms 
similar to AzoUa, Salvinia, and to various algse, must have existed in 
great masses, easily transported by winds and currents, at times com- 
pletely covering the quiet pools. As their debris formed a slowly ris- 
ing deposit in the basin, the littoral or shore association must have ad- 
vanced toward the center of the water basin, forming a mat of inter- 
woven rhizomes and roots,harboring various societies and layers accord- 
ing to the light and water conditions. In time the basin became filled 
with this debris. In many cases the vegetation acciunulated to a depth 
of more than fifty feet, but this great distance from the mineral sub- 
stratum or the deficiency of mineral substances never rendered it dif- 
ficult or impossible for the plants to grow luxuriantly (pp. 386-389). 
Green plants utilize water and the carbon dioxide of the air to form 
food, the starches, sugars, fats, and proteins, necessary to their nourish- 
ment, and for the successive phases of a normal development. The 
mineral soil-constituents are not the food of plants; they are indispen- 
sable, but their amoimt is very small in organic substances, and alone 
they are incapable of sustaining life in plants. 

Trees standing erect within a bed of coal, their horizontal roots 
still embedded in the underlying stratum, the corky bark, the wood, 
branches, leaves, spores, and fruits of many plants, and even the re- 

19—0. B. 16. 
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mains of fossil microorganisms/ fungi and myoorhiza^ have ^ven their 
testimony to what once existed. Though not reported in the Coal 
measures of Ohio, the aggregations, and often large masses of resinous 
substances, amber, fossil coral, and a multitude of similar substances, by 
their varying quantities, show the exact character of the vegetation. 
With the plants were many animals, and where they were most abun- 
dant, their fossil remains are found. Little is known of the charac- 
teristic plants of the upland vegetation. There are descriptions of 
about 150 species for Ohio,* but most of the interesting fossil plants 
were found in the roof of Coal No. 1, that is, in the marshes near the base 
of the Coal measures. In Ohio, this stratigraphical position is ''more 
than two thousand feet above the base of the series, as revealed in the 
geosynclinal basin of West Virginia, which was first filled with strata 
of the Coal measures, and long before any similar formations took place 
upon the ancient marginal Waverly plateau of Ohio."" 

The flowering plants {Anthophyta) had not yet appeared. Bac- 
teria,^ and other fungi were present, no doubt, in great abundance. 
Liverworts and mosses (Bryophyta) were probably in existence, but 
they still held an imimportant place. There were principally ferns 
(JPteridophyta), which at this time had reached their greatest de- 
velopment and differentiation. Their first appearance is as strange 
and distinctive among plants as that of the Brachiopods among the 
animals. They were in part more primitive than now, and in part 
more advanced, representing transitional types; but they surpassed all 
other forms in number and persistency. There were scouring rushes 
{Calamophyia) of much higher and more varied organization, and of 
greater height and diameter than the present forms, and with wide 
air-spaces in the corticle tissue of the young water roots. The several 
species of the Sphenophylialea, long since extinct, were of tree-like aspect, 
bearing small wedge-shaped leaves and sporophylls in cones; most of 
them were found as undergrowth beneath the shade of giant lycopods. 
The Equisetalea had hollow jointed stems, with very small narrow 
leaves; they are mostly extinct plants, of which but one genus, Equp- 

iRenault. B., Recherches sur les bacteriacees fossils. Ann. des. sci. nat. hot. 
VIII series, T II: 1896, pp. 275^9. 
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aetum, has survived. The Calamartales, also long since extinct, grew 
in dense thickets; they often were of tree-like aspect and dimensions, 
with narrow distinct leaves, in which the stomata were deeply set. 
The branches and leaves were placed in whorls on jointed hollow stems 
which arose from undergroimd rhizoms and increased in diameter by 
the growth of a cambial zone; their woimds were healed by a develop- 
ment of cork. There were the lycopods (Lepidophjfia), the largest of 
the carboniferous plants, in the form of Lepidodendran and SigiUaria, 
both with long needle-shaped leaves and stomata in deep furrows on 
the under side, often protected by a hairy covering. The trees were 
surface-rooted, the roots spreading out in all directions from the trunk. 
There were the cycads (Cycadophyta), fern-like gymnosperms, related 
to the modern conifers and flowering plants of which indeed they may 
have been the ancestors. Of these, the best known are Cordaitea, Meg- 
cdopteris, Aleihopteris, and possibly LyginopteriSf with its spiny stem 
and highly dissected xeromophic foliage, Bennettiies, and perhaps Ginkgo. 
All these were strikingly cosmopolitan in distribution, extending to 
high latitudes. They were at their climax of vigor and height and 
verged into more recent types. 

How the coal fields were formed himdreds of centuries ago may 
be seen at any of our lakes today. Our lakes and ponds represent only 
one of the several conditions under which vegetable matter accumu- 
lates. Other, but less important ways, possible to form coal beds are 
accumulations, (1) built up from the ground by successive elevations 
of the water table; (2) in sea bottoms beneath "sargasso" vegetation; 
and (3) in marine swamps, including mangrove swamps and coastal 
salt marshes. The slight admixture of sediment, which indicates the 
absence of waves, tidal currents, wind-formed currents and eroding 
rivers, and the fact that at present only one kind of tree, the man- 
grove, grows in salt water, is against the view that the coal was formed 
in salt water or that the charactersitic structure and form of the Coal- 
measure plants was due to a salt water habitat. No records exist to 
show that in earlier ages the vegetation of the ocean differed greatly 
in kind from that now predominating. Ferns and mosses are entirely 
absent from the ocean; the principal marine vegetation is still formed 
by algse, often highly differentiated, which belong to diverse orders. 
The manner in which the bed of vegetable matter accumulated, and 
in which it was kept from decay, is a long and interesting chapter. 
The process has been described in more detail in Chapter VI and in 
Part III.* 

Critical periods suddenly arrived, possibly subsidence accom- 
panied with an invasion of water from an adjacent sea, lake or aggrad- 

*The vic&i>re8idential address of Professor Weiss, before the botanical seotion m 

of the British Association at Portsmouth (Science, N. S., Vol. X2^tlV, 19U| n. M 
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ing stream, carrying silt, burjring the vegetation under deposits of mud 
and sand and converting a portion into dry land. The rise in water 
level brought with it the recurrence of swamp conditions, but the suc- 
ceeding shallow lake had a narrower area than its predecessor and 
aroimd its shores and in island-like masses flourished again a dense 
luxuriant vegetation. In long-continued growth it existed, filling the 
lake with an accimiulation of vegetable debris to the depth and the 
margin which it still retains as the present coal field. During its for- 
mation the drainage relations affected, then as now, the character of 
the plants predominating in an area, and thus influenced the percent- 
age and kind of ash in the vegetable debris. Frequent local or general 
disturbances in topography and sedimentation during times of flood 
brought about the occurrence of partings and seams in coal beds. Not 
infrequently the vegetation was buried under sheets of limestone that 
acciunulated through precipitation from the invading water. In the 
subsequent submergence and fossilization there followed other marshes 
and bog-like swamps. These coal beds represent in some places sub- 
merged forests, and in others the coal was probably formed not by the 
slow growth of vegetation in aitUf but from drifted vegetable material. 
But every successive coal-forming area had a narrower lowland 
basin than its predecessor. This indicates that the changes in the 
relative level of water were not necessarily accompanied by oscilla- 
tions in land level. 

The geological evidences of the earlier periods. of the State's de- 
velopment show that COa existed in much larger quantities than now, 
since enormous amounts have been fixed in the beds of limestone. The 
depletion of the C0» content, it may be presumed, produced effects on 
the atmospheric blanket which tended to lower the average tempera- 
ture and moisture and this, probably, changed the climatic character 
of the region.' Similarly the tremendous amoimts of carbon, stored 
in the basins of the coal measures by the work of green plants, undoubt- 
edly produced a marked effect on the atmospheric content of COs. 
Far-reaching changes in climate must have followed, such as are exem- 
plified in the periodic glaciations of the Pleistocene. 

The duration of the Carboniferous period must have been a very 
long one to yield deposits of coal of such thickness, for it should be re- 
membered that a large part of the vegetable matter has been com- 
pressed to a fraction of the original layer of vegetable debris. It is 
estimated that from 15 to 30 feet of peat are required to make one foot 
of coal. By a series of changes which are plainly traceable, vegetable 
matter, peat, lignite, bitiuninous or soft coal and anthracite, form a 
series of substances which grade one into another in an imbroken line 
from complex, organic, partly oxidized compounds at one end to nearly 
pure carbon at the other. The succession is not necessarily a strictly 

Chamberlin, T. C, and Salisbury, R. D., Geology, New York. 1906. 
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lineal onei since degree of decomposition, chemical changes, previous 
exposure of the vegetation to reducing action or to oxidation, affect 
the alterations in various ways (pp. 360-380). The metamorphic 
changes are hastened where the structural condition of the overlying 
rock favors the escape of the gaseous products. ligno-cellulose com- 
pounds are the initial substances which gradually lose carbon dioxide 
marsh gas and water, and so yield the series of products represented 
by the different kinds of coal. Chemical analysis* in which the prob- 
able combination of elements is grouped as moisture, volatile hydro- 
carbons, fixed carbon, ash and sulphur show that the value of coal 
for fuel is determined mainly by the relative amounts of its volatile 
hydrocarbons and the fixed carbons. The former represents the free 
burning constituents of coal and the latter its heating power. Ash 
and sulphur illustrate the objectionable impurities. Up to a certain 
point the fuel value or fuel ratio of coal can, therefore, be determined 
by dividing the fixed carbon percentage by that of the volatile hydro- 
carbons. A number of different kinds of coal are recognized in the 
United States whose differentiation depends largely upon these char- 
acteristics. But in whatever variety of form, coal is derived from 
vegetation which grew in lowland, in ponds and lakes in a manner as 
we find in sub-tropical swamps and in peat bogs of temperate and north- 
em regions today; it was buried under successive layers of matter like 
itself, and of sediments such as sand and clay; thus protected from 
atmospheric oxidation and subjected to gradually increasing heat, 
and the pressure of overlying porous rocks, the vegetation became 
transformed to the form we now use. The search for coal today is a 
search for these ancient marshes, bogs and swamp forests hidden under 
layers of sandstone, shales and drift.* 

What Conditions Determined Xeromorphy and the Origin of 
Land Plants* — ^The characteristic xeromorphy of the carboniferous vege- 
tation has been interpreted by geologists' as indicative of a warmer, 
moister atmosphere, more heavily charged with carbon dioxide than 
at present. To the writer the facts are hardly consistent with the 
external conditions assumed. The supposition that xeromorphy in- 
volves factors of climate is not necessarily wrong, but calls for a fuller 
consideration and comparison along with additional factors, the char- 
acter and magnitude of which is capable of producing like results. A 
more satisfactory interpretation of the phenomena of xeromorphy would 
be found in the fact that the present vegetation of undrained swamps 
and of bogs has many of these xerophytic features, none of which is 

>Bownocker. J. A., Lord, N. W., Somermder, E. E., CobL Geol. Surv. Ohio, 
Bull. 0, 1908. See also Somermeier. E. E., Coal, McGraw-Hill Co., N. Y., 1912. 

Orton, E., The coal fields of Ohio. Geol. Surv. Ohio, Vol. 7, 1893, pp. 255-290. 
See also subject index of Ohio reports in Bibliography of Ohio Geology; Geol. 
Sunr. Ohio, Bull. 6, 1906. 

•Chamberlin, T. C, and Salisbury, R. D., Geology, New York, Vol. II, 1906, 
p. 603. 
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correlated with atmospheric influences only. The chief cause for both 
the xeromorphy of the coal flora and the great accumulation of vegetable 
matter is not to be looked for merely in climatic implications. High 
temperature and humid air do not necessarily promote, in a high 
degree, decomposition — ^the formation of peat has been reported even 
for regions about the equator' — but the great thickness of the deposit! 
suggests rather that the preservation of the debris was favored by a tem- 
perate climate and by agents in the soil such as are involved in the 
accimiulation of peat today. Similarly the force of the inference from 
the xerophytic aspect of the carboniferous vegetation — ^namely, the 
peculiarities of leaf size and leaf structure for maintaining a balance 
between supply and loss of water — gives additional support to the 
view that the plants encountered adversities of soil-water content 
rather than of climate. A satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon 
has been found in the experimental investigations of the writer on the 
reducing action and toxic character of bog water and bog soil, the re- 
sults of which are briefly as follows: Poorly drained and undrained water 
basins and lowlands, whether in areas characterized by limestone for- 
mations, by sandstone or glacial drift, become physiologically arid 
habitats, with the accumulation of vegetable debris. Although water 
is so abundant in bogs and swamps, yet it is largely unavailable to the 
plants (Figs. 16-21), on accoimt of various decomposition products, 
due to the activity of low organisms in the debris-substratimi, espe- 
cially such saprophytes as bacteria and fungi (Figs. 25-26). Peat soils 
contain bacteria and other fungi in greater number than supposed 
hitherto, inducing diastatic, inverting, proteolytic, cytohydrolytic and 
reducing action in the upper layer of the substratum. They vary in 
kind and number with the nature of the substratum, and show marked 
interdependence as well as antagonistic action. It has been found 
that as a general rule, there is an accumulation of injurious substances 
which must be removed if no deleterious action is to follow, and if com- 
plete decomposition of the debris is not to be retarded. 

The complex and rather ill-defined "humus acids," more specifi- 
cally humic, ulmic, crenic, and apocrenic acids, are not the important 
constituents to which peat owes its antiseptic properties, and which 
interfere with the action of bacterial organisms. In Ohio peat 
deposits, at least, the presence of injurious substances in the substra- 
tum is not in direct relation to acidity in the soil. Tests on the re- 
ducing powers of peat soils show that the wind driven aeration has 
Uttle effect on the peat substratimi beneath the two-foot level, A 
shallow superficial zone of oxidation exists in peat soils, and the debris 
below this is sometimes so charged with injurious decomposition prod- 
ucts and gases, and so far unaerated as to be inhospitable to all organ- 
isms but anaerobic bacteria. 

iPotonie, H., Die Eatstehuog der Steinkohle. Berlin, 1910, p. 152. 
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In the growing season, the temperature of peat soil in the more 
xerophytic of the succeeding bog associations is not below that of other 
soils (Table 7). Rapid and passing changes of air temperatures, and 
the occasional extremes, do not affect the substratum temperatures. 
Only average effects prevail and the great periodic changes of the dom- 
inant climate. The temperatures of the deeper peat strata indicate 
that there is scarcely anything of a seasonal descent analogous to the 
circulation or "overturn" in lakes or in ocean. 

The continued growth and persistence of the closely related plant 
associations, and the slow succession of vegetation types in a habitat 
of that character, is no longer incomprehensible if we remember that 
the vegetation grows on top of the accumulating debris, and that 
the water table is always at a high level. The disturbance of the bal- 
ance produced in the soil is thus not imf avorable to the dominance of the 
associations. There occur natural successions which are determined, 
however, not by a deficiency of mineral salts, nor the great distance 
from the mineral soil, but by an excessive, defective or preventive 
action in the substratum. The lack of mineral constituents, such as 
lime, potash and phosphoric acid, does not even render it difficult for 
mesophytic shrubs and trees to invade and grow as the deposit is built 
up, and oxidation processes become prominent in the surface layer of 
the substratiun. Acidity, toxicity and reducing action represent merely 
stages in the decomposition of organic matter. Each plant associa- 
tion augments the efficiency of the soil as a habitat. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the soil processes exhibit an efficient natural 
process for the maintenance of productivity relations and that the 
prime condition determining bog forest successions is not an increase 
in the mineral constituents in the peat soils (Tables 32-33). To what 
extent bog plants require the organic CQmpounds arising in peat soils 
is still undetermined. The assimilation of organic nitrogenous sub- 
stances is undoubtedly made less difficult on account of the number of 
saprophytic fungi, endotrophic mycorhiza and tubercles (Table 22), 
usually present. 

The characteristic foliage of bog plants is distinctly an effect of 
a habitat with a moderate or scanty physiological soil-water content. 
Extreme xeromorphy is reached in the upper layer of open shrub 
associations; here the CO* percentage of the vertical gradient is least, 
and approximates that of the free air; the combined effect of the in- 
tensity of light and the greater saturation deficiency of the air (Table 
9), is provided for by an increased thickness of the mesophy 11 layer in the 
foliage to minimize disturbances in the carbon dioxide supply. This, 
and the narrow leaves with restricted stomata, confined to deep furrows, 
and in some cases protected by hairs, wax or heavy cuticle, are reac- 
tion structures common to plants in bogs where the plants must pro- 
tect themselves against unfavorable water content in the substratum, 
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and not against unfavorable atmospheric influences. The aerial parts 
of plants are constantly losing water by transpiration, a process similar 
to evaporation, but controlled by the plants within certain limits. To 
reestablish equilibrium, this water loss is replaced by the supply of 
water from the substratum by root absorption. The taller plants are 
thus subjected to a difficulty in maintaining the balance between absorp- 
tion and transph-ation in the same manner as are plants living in deserts 
or in sandy regions. Though the amount of transpiration exhibited 
by plants is partly influenced by the physical conditions of the atmos- 
phere, such as temperature, humidity and wind, yet these factors are 
much more uniform than are the amounts of available water supply. 
The limitations of this chapter do not permit going into greater detail 
in respect to the nature and the degree of toxicity in bogs, or in respect 
to the kinds of plants or the parts of plants which are most affected. 

The nearest analogue of the accumulation and the conditions of 
growth for the vegetation of the Coal measures, are the bogs and marshes 
of today. Were there no other trustworthy records of the occurrence 
of bacteria and fungi in Palseozic times,' it would still be a natural 
supposition that these organisms were abundantly represented, and 
produced physical and chemical changes in the substratum. The 
transformation products of whatever nature checked the activity 
of the roots of plants and depressed their transpiration. The striking 
similarity of the aerial shoots of the carboniferous plants to those of 
modem times in bogs and undrained swamps, restrain one, therefore, 
from assuming that the atmosphere differed greatly in temperature 
and humidity or was different in the chemical constituents from what it is 
now. There may have been moderate variations in the carbon dioxide 
content of the air, but this would require experimental proof upon bog 
plants and the groups of plants similar to those which lived in carbon- 
iferous times, the scouring rushes, the lycopods, ferns, cycads and gym- 
nosperms, to assign its limits. The statements in current literature as 
to the strengths of that gas which green plants can endure are con- 
flicting,* and call for further work in the field and in the laboratory. 

The consideration of these facts leads to another point — ^the in- 
evitable conclusion that the form-characters and the fundamental re- 
sistance to drought and desiccation distinctive of xerophytic plants 
whether in bogs or deserts, must have made their appearance within 
early geologic time. They are not of recent development.* The 
climate of northern America has undergone oscillations between periods 
of maximum aridity and maximum humidity, with extreme variations 



^Renault, B., Recherches sur les bacteriacees fossiles. Ann. sci. nat. hot. S: Vol. 
II, 1896, pp. 27£h349. 

Ozapek, F., Die Ern&hrungsphysiologie der Pflanzen seit 1896. Progressus 
Rei Botanicae Vol. I; 1907, p. 468. 

'McDougal, D. T., Influence of aridity upon the evolutionary development of 
plants. The Plant World, Vol. 12; 1909, pp. 217-230, 
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m temperature during and following the several glacial periods; the 
amplitude occupying periods of perhaps many thousands of years. 
Variations in climate so wide apart, indicate an almost complete change 
in the character of the flora during the geologic periods. The xero- 
phytic features which characterize bogs and deserts are not to be taken, 
therefore, as having come about by a direct and continuously increas- 
ing edaphic or climatic aridity. Aside from the question as to the 
methods and the dynamic conditions in evolutionary development, it 
seems certain that the origin of xerophytic forms is not one of recent 
development in the vegetable kingdom, but must have been concom- 
itant with the diastrophic and gradation processes of the great geologic 
periods. The great floral evolutions of geologic history were princi- 
pally one of growth-form, morphological and functional behavior, 
and not of floral structure alone. Water has always been the most 
important of all the life relations in the environment of plants. In 
the early types of gametophytic vegetation it remained necessarily of 
greatest importance for the movements of gametes in effecting ferti- 
lization and for dissemination. The luxurious development of these 
forms in the ancient areas of low lying land became checked in the 
stress of aridity encountered with the accumulation of their debris. 
With the origin and the development of the sporophytic types of vege- 
tation which were, from the first, less dependent upon free water, the 
prolongation of vegetation activity enabled the plants to occupy the 
areas with greater habit reactions. The effects of desiccation in the 
physiologically arid habitats resulted in greater differentiation of 
organs, in protective and resistance features, and in a greater range 
of dispersal. The vegetation had now developed to forms capable of 
occupying dry land and able to maintain themselves as bog or desert 
vegetation, in localities restricting functional activity. The general 
movement finally resulted in a land flora of which the mesophytes are 
the highest expression. The lowland basins and regions of coal forma- 
tion were undoubtedly those of the evolution of the flora as a whole,* 
and of the several natural vegetation groups which include many diverse 
associations and societies, in a unity of characteristic physiognomy and 
growth form. Probably the arctic regions were then the most favorable 
for the growth and development of xeromorphic plants. Migration 
from northern centers of dispersal, the periods of climatic aridity and the 
changes immediately before and after ice invasion, undoubtedly ac- 
centuated the ecological evolution of this type of vegetation. 

. The extensive change in floral types, which is particularly evident 
through the subordination of the ferns to grasses and heath plants, and 
the elimination and replacement of the primitive gymnosperms by 
the later gymnosperms and angiosperms, is largely one of range and 
variability of protoplasmic forces. In some types the characteristics 

^Bower, F. O., The origin of a land flora. London, 1908. 
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often bore no apparent relation to the environment, and were retained 
under the most varied conditions; yet many other types were profoundly 
and rapidly modified by changes in climate, physiography and soil 
processes. 

The great development of form in response to the environmental 
stress was attended by a rapid and luxuriant expansion in range, in 
successions of vegetation formations, and in sequence of associations. 
Several forms of cycads, BenneUites and conifers now inhabit desert 
areas. Not less interesting is the fact that many species of heather- 
plants of Europe, such as CaUuruij Empeirum, several species of pines 
(Pinus sylvestris, P. montana), juniper (Juniperus communis) , birches 
{Betula pvbescenSfB. nana), Labrador tea {Ledum palustre), bladderwort 
{Utricularia comula), and others, can grow both on extremely dry or 
warm soil and on extremely cold or wet soils. The observation has 
repeatedly been made by the writer that in the northern parts of Mich- 
igan several species of bog plants leave the peat soils entirely, and are 
only found upon dry and poor soils. This is notably the case with tam- 
arack (Larix laricina), the chokeberries {Aronia nigra, A. arbutifolia), 
the blueberries (yacdnium corymbosum, V. canadense), the black huckle- 
berry {Gaylussacda resino8a = bacaia), the shrubby cinquefoil (Poten- 
tiUa fruticosa), sweet gale {Myrica gale), the steeple bush {Spiraea to- 
mentosa) and several other xerophytes of the peat bogs of Ohio. The 
cranberries (Vaccinium sp.), creeping snowberry (Chiogenes hispidula), 
and wild rosemary (Andromeda polifolia) occur in moist ravines and 
rich woods, while leather leaf {Chamaedaphne calyculata), the buck 
bean (Menyanthes trifoliaia) and Labrador tea (Ledum groenlandicum) 
are found along slow streams. The majority of these plants occur in 
Europe and Asia, in habitats of similar conditions. They are bog plants 
only in the southern part of their range. This departure is in no sense 
an adaptation to climatic influences only, but is an equilibriimi rela- 
tion or balance between water requirement and the loss of it to the 
air; between the absorbing organs, the conducting shoots and the trans- 
piration surface against drought conditions common to either habitat. 
The structures and distribution habits are induced by physiological 
aridity or poverty of available water. Morphological limitations in 
the abs(H*ption or in the conduction of water do not play a role. The 
physiological water relation alone must be taken into account for the 
form and habits of bog and swamp xerophytes, even if the plants inhabit 
regions of pronounced rainfall and milder temperatures. The appear- 
ance of such differentiation can not be taken as one of rapid and notable 
evolutionary development or as one of the most important in the his- 
tory of plants; nor would it be safe to assume that bog and desert floras 
owe their origin to gradual adaptations resulting from the action of 
climatic changes. The possibilities of survival are very great for forms 
thrown into the complex conditions of a locality where the functional and 
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structural capacities are suitable for the limiting biochemical factors 
encountered in the habitat. The plants are functionally fitted to occupy 
the place in a zone with its system of factors. The qualities of growth 
which enable competition and the crowding out of other forms are not 
of primary importance in the struggle and selection where physiological 
capacities have the survival value for activity during drier seasons. 
Invaders would not exclude the forms by which a bog or desert is char- 
acterized, except where the influence of external conditions has pro- 
duced irreversible changes in a hereditary line. The structural alter- 
ations in roots and shoots of bog plants can not be looked upon as of 
comparatively recent origin. The phenomenon of xeromorphy has 
exhibited itself too generally in a variety of plants, and under different 
conditions in space and time. The transition to xeromorphy has been 
made not once but several times along different lines of descent. It 
arose in the highest plants independently from that of the ferns and 
cycads, and the xeromorphy exhibited here and there among families 
in a genus probably arose independently along a minor Une of develop- 
ment; as such it is the general response in plants to minimize or 
balance disturbed physiological water relations. 



PART ffl 

The Catssal and Limiting Factors in the Process of 

Peat Formation 

CHAPTER vm 

CLIMATE AS A CONDITIONING FACTOR IN THE 
FORMATION OF OHIO PEAT DEPOSITS' 

General G>nsideratlon8* — Any one who for the first time sees 
a peat-depositing lake or pond, almost instinctively marks the striking 
contrasts which the vegetation of a bog shows when compared with 
that of an ordinary marsh. It was pointed out in the preceding chapter 
that the early stages are the same in both cases, but that in later phases 
of the filling process many plants are especially characteristic of bogs 
only, such as peat mosses, sundews, pitcher plants, ericads like the 
cranberry and leather leaf, and of the conifers, notably the tamarack. 
The agreement in the character of the vegetation with that more com- 
monly noted in the cold temperate regions of the distant north, has 
invited the attention of many students to the probable causes of this 
relationship. From time to time, various theories have been advanced 
as to the environmental conditions favoring the formation of peat de- 
posits, and determining the character of their vegetation. Kihlman* 
regards low temperature and strong drying winds as the prominent 
factors in northern latitudes. Cold air is much more readily saturated 
with water vapor than warm air, and hence the relative humidity is con- 
stantly high. This condition of low temperature prevents not only 
excessive transpiration from strong winds, but keeps the accimiulation 
of vegetable matter from complete decomposition. The majority of 
writers hold this view, for conditions such as Kihlman describes are 
general in the eastern part of North America, and in that part of the 
United States east of North Dakota (p. 23). Peat deposits are nu- 
merous there, and hence are thought to be correlated with temperate 
and cold parts of the earth generally. Southward of the fortieth par- 
allel, and west of the nineteenth meridian, the prevalent dr3dng winds, 
higher temperatures and the lower relative himiidity of the air are 
thought to combine conditions adverse to the growth of bog plants and to 

>The larger part of this chi^iter appeared in the Botanical Gasette, Vol. 62, 1911, 
pp. 127-148. 

•Edhlman, A. O., PflanxenbiologiBche Studien aus Russiscli-Lapland. 
Soo. pro Fauna et Flora fennioa, Vol. VI, 1890. 
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peat formation, since the deposits are fewer or entirely absent. 

Friih and Schrdter* corrdate the limiting conditions with low tem- 
perature also, but add that the lack of aeration in the soil is the promi- 
nent factor determining the relative frequency of occurrence of peat 
beds and their vegetation cover. Water is considered to be an ex- 
cellent medium for preserving plant tissue and hence aiding peat for- 
mation, since in covering the plant material it excludes air and thus 
prevents the growth of the organisms which cause decomposition. 

More recent peat surveys have revealed the fact that peat d^>osits 
occur in Florida, in Brazil, and even as far south as the equator — 
regions in which low temperatures never occur. Bacteriological (p. 344) 
and other investigations have shown that water is not wholly a Umiting 
factor in aeration, or in the exclusion of decay organisms from peat 
deposits. The importance of atmospheric factors must be taken into 
account in the interpretation of the marked development of xeromor- 
phic structures in plants. But although some of these features may, in 
part, be correlated with critical conditions of absorption and transpira- 
tion, with the gradient of saturation deficiency in the air and the 
position of transpiring organs, with the seasonal and other changes, 
there are many characteristics which can not be accounted for in this 
manner. Atmospheric conditions, relatively uniform as they are over 
wide areas, can not be said to determine the degree of xeromorphy in 
bog plants, or the successions of vegetation upon peat deposits. 

There is evidently a combination of factors other than that as- 
sumed, which makes peat formation possible south, as well as north, 
and under conditions of unlike topography and climate — ^factors which 
have not been discovered or recognized with sufficient clearness. None 
of the theories advanced can be said to have brought nearer a solution 
of this phase of the bog and peat problem. The analysis has not in- 
cluded thus far, the recording and accumulating of extensive series of 
varied and comparative observations, expressed with quantitative 
exactness. Lesquereux* has been among the first to carry on investi- 
gations of this nature upon temperature relations. More recent ob- 
servations have been made by Ganong,' Transeau* and Cox*. The 
experimental evidence obtained in the field or in the laboratory, and thus 
far on record, does not, however, cover a period longer than a season; 
nor the actual range of physical factors such as temperature, evapora- 
tion, light-intensity and others. The correlation of these, with investi- 



>Fruh, J.f und Schroter, C, Die Moore der Sehwen. Bein, IWi. 

sLesquereaux, L., Quelques recherches sur les marais tourbeauz en general. 
Neuchatel; 1844, p. 277. 

•Ganong, W. T., Upon raised peat bogs in the province of New Bninswkdc Tram. 
Roy. Soc. of Canada, Vol. Ill, 1897, pp. 151-154. 

^Transeau, E. N., The bogs and bog flora of the Huron River Valley. Betanieal 
Gazette, Vol. L, 1905, pp. 419-420. 

*Cox, J. H., Frost and temperature conditions in the cranberry marshes of Wis* 
consin. U. S. Dept. of Agri., Weather Bureau Bull. T., 1910. 
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gations of a similar character carried on in other parts of the country, 
has not as yet been attempted. 

It is obvious, that of the climatic conditions, temperature or evi^ 
oration, if sufficiently great in their differences, must have an impor- 
tant bearing on the question of the formation and distribu- 
tion of peat deposits, and on the structure and growth of the 
plants in bogs. The conditions under which peat can form and ac- 
cumulate are those which necessarily limit or favor the growth of plants 
from which the organic matter ia derived. The larger part of the body 
of bog plants is embedded in the peat at various depths. The several 
functions take place only within lower and upper critical conditioning 
factors (p. 307). For instance, the germination of seeds, the absorbing 
activity of roots and rhizomes, the permeabiUty in protoplasmic mem- 
branes and the rate of biochemical action during growth in underground 
organs must be greatly affected by the actual extreme temperatures 
encountered, as well as by the rapidity with which changes in temper- 
ature occur. Every plant requires for its existence and growth a cer- 
tain quantity of water. With the aid of light for the early stages of 
food making, the plants carry on in their green parts that interesting 
series of chemical processes by which the raw materials consisting of 
carbon dioxide, water and a small quantity of mineral salts are c<hl- 
verted into food such as starch, sugar, protein, and later into living cells, 
tissues and organs. Each plant has its own pecuUar reactions and dif- 
fers from species of other genera in the necessary minimum quantity 
of constituents, and in tolerance, to the presence of them in excess. The 
diurnal and seasonal temperature changes in the peat soil, and the 
differences in temperature between the aerial and underground por- 
tions of plants can not fail to be of equally great importance in the phys- 
ical and chemical processes, in the reciprocal physiological influences 
upon which absorption, transpiration, nutrition and transport of solu- 
tions from one part of the plant to another depend. The task of se- 
curing a coordination between these functions must be indeed a com- 
plicated one, varying greatly in different species according to their 
capacity of tolerance. Optimum conditions are essential in the activ- 
ity of the soil organisms and in those biochemical changes which are so 
important to soil productiveness, and which modify plant tissue to 
peaty material. It is, therefore, clear that conditions as regards effi- 
cient temperature, water supply, transpiration and insolation con- 
ditions determine greatly the physiognomy of the individual plants, 
and of the whole vegetation cover in habit of growth and distributional 
relationships. 

Ohio bogs are now only historically connected with the northern region 
of active peat formation. Their persistence and existence in spite of 
the climatic changes, of animal and plant migration, invasion, and 
placement since the last glacial period, is unique. And the fact 
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that many peat deposits are reported to occur beyond the margin of 
the Wisconsin ice sheet, suggests, a priori^ that the most significant 
ecological factors are not to be looked for in the continuation of limit- 
ing conditions similar to those which prevailed when a colder climate 
existed than at present. That bog plants are related functionally 
as well as morphologically, and that they are grouped and localized with 
reference to more or less definite conditions of their environment, is 
now a fact no longer questioned. It is also well known that no plant 
succession or component society is likely to be relatively permanent 
and stationary, for there are changes constantly taking place in the 
environment as well as among the dominant plant associations and their 
secondary units. In a bog, however, but few complicated successions 
are in evidence, and the treatment of the plant societies from the stand- 
point of floristic and ecological genetics is, therefore, relatively free from 
complications. On the other hand, the determination of the factors 
in bog habitats, and the more detailed study of the dynamics of the pro- 
cess, that is, how some factors are related, their quantity, influence and 
deviation — ^this phase of the problem is in a state of uncertainty, and 
the methods of study have not been satisfactory. When one con- 
siders a peat depositing lake or a flat land surface as a habitat, the va- 
rious causative and limiting conditions entering into the plant environ- 
ment are not so readily distinguished. The role which temperature 
plays quantitatively and qualitatively in the formation of peat and in 
determining the character of the vegetation is in the main not known. 
What has been said of temperature holds true also for evaporation. The 
influence of climatic conditions formulated quantitatively is still among 
the pressing problems of physiological ecology. In connection, there- 
fore, with the analysis of the various physical, chemical and biotic 
conditions in bog and peat deposits, a discussion of the atmospheric 
influences as ecological conditions for growth of bog plants and in the 
formation of peat has been deemed worthy of a closer consideration. 

For the past three years field work has been carried on in Ohio 
especially with the view of testing the reference made by writers as to the 
part played by low substratum temperature and by the evaporating power 
of the air. An interpretation of the records and experimental data may 
seem ill-advised and only in part possible, but until the multiplication 
of such records is forthcoming there is justification in expressing the 
conclusions which hold true for local conditions, tentative though they 
may be. The field work which forms the basis of this chapter was 
carried on at Buckeye Lake. 

Climatic Conditions. — One of thfi jjisin objects kept in view 
during the progress of the investigation cga the ecology of Buckeye 
Lake, and one which seemed to the writer an indispensable preface to 
both the field and the laboratory study, has been the climate of the 
region (p. 203). The general statistics were taken from BvUetin Q of 
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the United States Weather Bureau Service/ and from manuscript to 
which access was had by the courtesy of Section Director Hays of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Weather Bureau. No continuous series of cHmato- 
iogicai records have been made on Cranberry Island. The writer made 
records extending over the period of investigation; these records were 
supplemented by readings which were taken each time the evaporation 
of the bog habitat was measured. It is felt that the comparative climate 
statistics given below are generalized data which do not lend themselves to 
investigation in physiological ecology. Though facing the same set of 
climatic factors, few of the species forming the flora of the bog island con- 
front the same physiological problems, and hence any conclusions drawn 
from mere climatic data, without reference to the varying functional 
responses of the different species of plants, are certainly inadequate. 
However, the study of the meteorological observations is suggested 
mainly in ascertaining the essential differences between the local region 
and the conditions found in the northern center of bog formation, and 
in estimating the temperature and humidity exposure of the plants. 
The data given in table 5 are for Columbus, Ohio; for Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, where bogs and swamp lands are found more abundantly; and 
for Marquette, Michigan, where this type of vegetation reaches a still 
higher development. 

TABLE 5 
General meteorological conditions 



Elevation _ 

Years of record .._ 

Mean seasonal temperature in degrees F. 

Winter 

Spring _ 

Summer 

Autumn 

Annual mean 

Absolute maximum _ __ 

Absolute minimum 

Absolute range 

Greatest annual range 

Least annual range 

Frost, average date of last in spring 

Frost, average date of first in autumn . . 

No. of days in growing season ._ 

Mean seasonal precipitation in inches -_. 

Winter 

Spring _ 

Summer _. 

Autumn __ 

Annual mean _ 

Absolute maximum _ 

Absolute minimum 

Mean annual relative humidity _ . 

No. days precipitation 

Average direction of prevailing wind 

Average minimum wind velocity 



Columbus, 
Ohio 



774 ft. 

31 yrs. 

31 

51 

73 

54 

52 

104 

-20 

124 

118 

89 

April 16 

Oct. 16 

176 

8.9 
10 
10.3 

8 

37.2 
51.2 
26.4 
79 
144 
S.W. 
48 miles 



Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 



930 ft. 
25 yrs. 

26 

46 

70 

51 

48 
101 
-24 
125 



April 28 
Oct. 9 
157 

6.6 

7.9 
10.1 

7.6 
32.2 
47.7 
21.1 
79 
138 
S.W. 



Marquette. 
Mich. 



668 ft. 
33 yrs. 

19 

37 

63 

45 

41 

108 

-27 

135 

124 

97 

May 15 

Oct. 2 

140 

6.1 

7.3 

9.4 

9.6 
32.4 
42.9 
25.3 
80 
161 
N.W. 
46 miles 



«Henry, A. J., Climatology of the United States. Bull. Q, U. S. Dept. of AgH*^ 
culture, Weather Bureau, 1906. 
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From the data in table 5, it will be observed that the seasonal and 
annual temperature decreases as one travels from the southern limit 
toward the northern center of bog vegetation. The climate of the 
region about Columbus is characterized by a milder winter, but a rel- 
atively hot summer. The annual range in temperature is compara- 
tively smaller than at Marquette, 102"* F. as against 112° F. The 
normal annual range is here only between 96° F. (35.5° C.) and 
— 6° F. ( — 21.11° C), and the greatest departure from the normal 
variation does not exceed 16° F. The monthly averages for only two 
months are at Columbus below 32° F. (0°C.), as against five months 
for Marquette. The normal number of days per annum with a tem- 
perature above 43° F. (6** C), the factor upon which Schimper* and 
Merriam' base the boreal limit, is at Columbus approximately 185, 
that is, about one-half of the year, as against 122 days at Marquette. 
The normal sum total of effective daily temperatures above 43° F. 
(6° C), the estimate for which is derived by multiplying the mean av- 
erage monthly minimum temperature of that period by the number of 
days, is 10414° F. (2520° C), as against 6466° F. (1422° C.) for Mar- 
quette. The normal mean temperature of the six consecutive hottest 
weeks of the year, effective also in determining the austral limit of 
species, is 75°. The warmest month is July, with an average monthly 
maximum of 86°F. (30° C), as contrasted with 77° F. (25° C.) at Mar- 
quette. The coldest months are January and February, with an av- 
erage monthly minimum of 22° F. and 23° F. (5° and 5.5° C.) respec-^ 
tively, as contrasted with 10° F. and 9° F. (12.5° and 12° C.) re- 
spectively for Marquette. The dates of the last killing frost in spring 
and the earUest in autunm, although not the exact limits of physiolog- 
ical activity in plants, or the Umits of the growing period of most plants, 
are nevertheless an unquestionably important factor. Six months 
of the year are nominally free from frost about Columbus. 

Though the relation between rainfall and the amount of water 
needed by plants is of great importance in regard to differences in veg- 
etation, the rainfall and its distribution during the seasons, and the 
number of rainy days, are of greater significance than is the amount of 
rain. At Columbus precipitation is quite evenly distributed, reaching 
an optimum of 10.5 inches (26 cm.) during spring and summer, when 
the vegetative functions of bog plants are more active, with a minimum 
of 8.5 inches (21 cm.) during the season of low temperature and in the 
quiescent period of plants. Columbus exceeds the annual precipita- 
tion at Marquette by 4.7 inches (11.8 cm.); the average number of 
days with rainfall during the year, however, is considerably less than 
in northern Michigan, 144 days as against 161 days. In the north the 

iSchimper, A. F. W., Pfianzengeographie auf physiologischer Gnindlage. Gustav 
Fischer. Jena, 1898. 

•Merriam, C. H., Life zones and crop sones of the United States. Division of 
Biological Survey, U. S. Dept. of Agriculturei Bull. X, 1909, p. M. 
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greater precipitation is in the form of snow. Marquette has over five 
times more snow than Columbus, 126.7 inches (316 cm.), as contrasted 
with 23.5 inches (59 cm.) here. In this vicinity the longer growing 
season of the plants has therefore correspondingly more of the precip- 
itation available. On account of the higher temperature more mois- 
ture is needed, and hence the evaporation also is much greater here than 
at Marquette. Cold air does not take up so much water as does hot 
air; consequently the additional amount of water which the atmos- 
phere is capable of taking up to become saturated, that is, the evapo- 
rating power of the air, is greater here than at Marquette. The amount 
of evaporation also depends upon several other factors and condi- 
tions; the values of these will be taken into consideration below. Where 
evaporation is nearly as great as precipitation, the seasonal distribu- 
tion of rainfall and humidity is a matter of greatest importance, for 
it is known that scanty rainfall throughout the year, or relative dry- 
ness of air and soil during the growing season, favors the development 
of xerophjrtic forms in almost any region. The relative humidity of 
Columbus and vicinity is only sUghtly less when compared with the 
north, the percentage of saturation ranging from 79 to 80 respectively. 
The distribution varies during the year only to a small extent between 
the month of least and th3it of greatest normal humidity. 

The rate of movement of air currents is, no doubt, of great im- 
portance to vegetation, not only because of the direct mechanical effect 
and the indirect physiological action in increasing the evaporating 
power of the air, but also because transpiration increases with the 
velocity of the wind. That wind is an ecological factor of the greatest 
importance has been emphasized by many authors. Kihlman and 
Warming regard xerophjrtic structures in plants as acquired and neces- 
sary, on account of strong drying winds in exposed places. Even humid 
atmosphere when continually renewed leads to strong transpiration, 
and the danger may be decreased only as protection is provided either 
through density and height of species, or admixture of a variety of 
species in a community of plants. The average maximum velocity 
of wind does not vary greatly between Columbus and Marquette, and 
hence the influence of wind, though considerable in more exposed places, 
has apparently little relation to successions of vegetation or the differ- 
ences to be accounted for in the character of the local vegetation. 

Briefly summarized, the region about Columbus and Buckeye 
Lake is characterized by a longer growing period with a relatively 
higher sum total of temperature exposure, a milder winter with nor- 
mally slight variations, well distributed rainfall, and a relatively high 
percentage of atmospheric humidity. The local climate is, therefore, 
preeminently a deciduous forest climate. The whole region was in 
its recent primitive condition* densely forested. On the other hand, 
the marked increase of bog development in area and in variety of spe- 
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cies in northern localities seems to be correlated with a decline in ex- 
tremes of summer temperatures and an increase in relative humidity. 
The general effect is to produce a balanced functional relation, though 
limited in range, between the amounts of water absorbed and trans- 
pired. This phenomenon associated with bog habitats will be dis- 
cussed in connection with a further analysis of the life conditions ob- 
tained in bogs from the point of view of their physiological aridity. 

If we take the above mentioned climatic factors into account in the 
interpretation of local bog conditions, it will be seen that meteorolog- 
ical data in this region are not such as to produce or account for xero- 
morphy or for persistence of bog floras. The climatic changes by which 
a region varies, if severe and varying between wide diurnal and seasonal 
changes in temperature, humidity, and light, entail naturally modi- 
fications in the functions and in the composition of a flora. The veg- 
etation would be tested to the limits of its power of adjustment and ac- 
climatization, and only the forms which had a greater efficiency of re- 
sponses and had powers of resistance intensified to a new place function 
would take up the habitat to the extent in which survival under the 
modified conditions would be possible. It has been pointed out above 
that changes in the flora are now occurring and have occurred during 
the development of the bog island. Many of the former plants are 
no longer to be found here, while others have survived, have tena- 
ciously held the area under control, and are still constituents of the 
present flora. Their preservation in this region would seem to be 
dependent upon less obvious factors than climate. Functional habitat 
relations, as well as such ecological life relations as are comprised in 
associations, in ecesis, and succession, need, therefore, more detailed 
investigation. In determining these the first component to be considered 
is the role of low substratum temperature. The temperature of a soil 
is a phytogeographical factor of great significance, but its weightiest 
importance is in its effect upon the functional activities of roots and 
rhizomes. Recently the temperature of soils and its fluctuations have 
received considerable attention. The relationship, however, and the 
general effect upon plant forms and the correlated functioning are 
nevertheless but little understood. This circumstance is perhaps the 
more to be regretted, since, broadly speaking, it seems that the rela- 
tionship to plant life is the more favorable the more dominating the influ- 
ence of the physical characters of the soil and particularly the rela- 
tions prevailing in regard to the physiological water content and effi- 
cient temperature. 

The Role of Stibstrattim Temperature in Bog Habitats. — During 
the first few months of field work the device chosen for obtaining the 
substratum temperatures was the "thermophone." The apparatus 
is based upon the principal that the resistance of an electric conductor 
changes with its temperature. In obtaining the temperature of peat 
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soils at various depths, the coils were sunk to the required depth, and 
their leading wires were then connected with the respective binding 
posts of the indicator box. A buzzing sound in the telephone increases 
or diminishes according to the position of the pointer while receding 
from or approaching to a section of the graded dial. Hence the position 
is soon found where the telephone is silent. This point indicates the 
temperature of the sunken soil. The instrument is very sensitive, but 
very inconvenient for obtaining weekly and monthly minimum and 
maximum temperatures. Later in the season the investigations were 
planned for a set of thermographs such as MacDougal described,* that 
would make a continuous record of the temperatures at any desired 
depth. The lack of sufficient funds and the failure to secure 
similar instruments made it necessary to resort to a conven- 
tional though less graphic method of measuring the temper- 
ature exposure of plants. In the field work of 1908, 1909, and at present, 
mercurial minimum and maximum thermometers were therefore used. 
The thermometers for the deeper peat strata were fastened to wooden 
poles and pushed down into the soil to the depth of 5 feet (1.5 m.). 
They remained in the soil during the period of investigation except 
for such short periods of time as were necessary to make a reading. For 
strata nearer the surface differential and ordinary mercurial thermom- 
eters were used, the bulbs of which were pushed down into the peat 
around the rhizomes of the plant to a depth of one foot (30 cm.) and 
three inches (7.5 cm.), respectively. The glass stems of the exposed 
instruments remained shaded from the direct rays of light. The tem- 
peratures recorded below, in centigrade, were generally taken on after- 
noons, usually between 12 and 2 p. m. It should be kept in mind 
that the maple-alder zone conditions correspond very nearly to those 
of the tamarack-willow-poplar zone of the northern bogs and swamps, 
and that a similar relation exists between the local central zone and the 
open bog-sedge zone of northern bogs. 

^MacDougal, D. T., Soil temperatures and vegetation. Monthly Weather Re* 
view, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Vol. XXXI, 1903, p. 375. 
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The readings taken during the period of observation are too vol- 
uminous for a tabulated record. Only those of the seasons of 1909 will 
be given in this place (table 6). 

TABLE 6 

Temperatures (C.) in the peat substratum of Cranberry Island 

SEASON op 1909 



station 


Jan. ' 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 
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Oct. 
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11 
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Air 1.5 m __. 


0.5 


5 


14 


23.5 


24 


26 


24 


28 


27 


17.5 


14 


3.5 


Air 30 cm _.. 


0.5 


4.5 


14 


24 


25 


26 


24 


28 


27 


17 


14 


2.5 


Air 7.5 cm __ 


1.0 


4.5 


14.5 


22 


26 


20 


24.5 


28 


27.5 


17 


14 


2.5 


Soil 7.5 cm ._ 


0.5 


1.5 


10 


12 


14.5 


21.5 


24 


25 


22.5 


16 


7 


0.5 


Soil 30 cm .. 


0.5 


2.0 


7 


10.5 


12 


21.0 


24 


25 


22.5 


17 


8 


2.5 


Soil 1.5 m ... 


7.5 


6.3 


8.5 


9 


11 


16.0 


21 


22 


22.5 


21.5 


16.5 


13.0 
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Soil 7.5 cm . . 


0.5 


1 


11 


11 


16 


20 


20.5 


22 


20 


14 


8 
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Soil 30 cm... 


1.5 


2.0 


9.5 


10 


14 


19.5 


21 


21.5 


20 


15.5 


9 


9.5 


Soil 1.5 m.-. 


6.5 


5.0 


8.0 


10.5 


14 


17.5 


19.5 


21.5 


21 


19 


15.5 


14 
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Water 7.5 cm 


1.5 
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13.5 


14.5 


20.5 


26 


29 


28.5 


25 


15 


6.5 


3.5 


Water 30 cm. 


1.5 


0.5 


13.5 


14.5 


20 


26 


29 


28.5 


25 


15 


6.5 


4 


Water 1.5 m 


1.1 


2.7 


13 


13.8 


18.8 


22.5 


26 


26 


24 


12 


6.5 


5 • 



A glance at table 6 shows that the temperature conditions, though 
comparatively uniform and high throughout the bog island, range 
somewhat lower in the maple-alder zone than in the central zone. There 
is a large daily as well as annual range in temperature, but the range is 
considerably less in the soil than in the air above. The data obtained 
are sufficient to strengthen the observation made, that in the spring the 
ice in the central zone melts with greater rapidity, and that a higher 
temperature results from the greater insolation and the increased ab- 
sorption and retention of heat rays. On days following a sudden low- 
ering of the air temperature, and also on cloudy days, the temperature 
of the surface bog water and bog soil in the sphagnum-covered area 
stands above that of the maple-alder zone. This gain in temperature 
is cumulative and aids in the penetration of heat rays below the sur- 
face. The heat supply is obviously the most direct factor contrib- 
uting to the substratum temperature, for the variations are. associated 
directly with the amoimt and intensity of sunshine. The extreme 
slowness in the maple-alder zone is explained partly by the low con- 
ductivity of the partially decayed i>eat and the lack of a free circula- 
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tion of air above the soil, but largely by the increasing diffusion of light 
rays due to the leafing out of trees and shrubs. 

Another point of interest is the fact that notable differences are found 
between the temperatures of the bog island and the surrounding lake 
water. When we compare the effects of gain and loss of heat between 
the free water surface of the lake and that of the peat area clothed with 
vegetation, it will be seen that the temperature of the central and the 
maple-alder zone remains higher than that of the lake during the autumn 
and winter months, and that during spring and summer the lake water 
is warmer at the respective (1.6 m.) depths than the peat substratum. 
Water has a specific heat far greater than any soil; it retains its heat 
longer and for this reason is warmer than the peat substratum in spring 
and summer. On the other hand, peat and humus are cooled more 
rapidly at the surface by the evaporation of water during the warm days 
of the seasons. The values of both heat conductivity and diffusion 
are in general lower in peat than in water, and hence a rapid loss of 
temperature in the peat strata below the surface vegetation is prevented. 

A high temperature phenomenon existing in certain places is worthy 
of special mention. Not infrequently small sheltered areas are found 
in the central zone bordering the Rhits-Alnus thickets where ice never 
forms in winter. Such temperature conditions would not attract 
special attention were it not for the fact that usually the temperature 
is so much lower in the adjacent areas. From a biological standpoint 
this fact is significant because these conditions favor isolation of hab- 
itats and produce a prominent fioristic difference. Wolfiella floridana 
commonly occurs in these "warm" pools. 

Plants are not dependent so much upon the mean annual tem- 
peratures as upon the minima and maxima of temperature encoun- 
tered, and upon the duration of the vegetation season. To throw some 
light on the characteristic temperature range occurring throughout the 
year and within a growing season, the temperature data of the monthly 
extremes for the seasons of 1908, 1909, and for the autumn and winter 
of 1907, and the spring of 1910 are appended. As far as the writer is 
aware, no observations of minima and maxima temperature records 
within a bog, covering a period of three years, have been carried out 
thus far. On account of the fact that the present data were obtained 
at a station whose ecological significance is especially interesting, table 
7 of the temperature data is deemed worthy of a closer consideration. 

We see again that the temperature of the substrata at the differ- 
ent levels is affected less by the alternate heating and cooling at the 
surface, but in a far greater degree by the progression of the seasons. 
It increases slowly during May, is stationary more or less during August 
and September, and begins to decrease fairly rapidly in November. 
The maximum temperature occurs in July and August, and the mini- 
mum temperature is registered in January for the central zone. That 
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of the maple-alder zone occurs in February. Observations have shown 
that the lake freezes to a depth of 8-15 inches (20-37 cm.), while the 
bog i» covered by ice to a thickness varying from 3 to 5 inches (7.5-, 
12.5 em.)i except for a few places where ice never forms. Consequently 
the strata in the bog area below the one-foot level (30 cm.), are well 
protected from lower temperatures and from sudden temperature 
changes. When the sun's heat melts the ice and snow, the percolating 
water derived from the melting ice lowers the temperature of the deeper 
strata a few degrees in the early spring. The wave of t«mperature 
increase here falls slightly behind in March, but the upper strata are 
not prevented from rising in the meanwhile rapidly above the freezing 
point. Though of ecological importance as a protective cover during 
the winter months, and of significance as a bad conductor of heat and in 
decreasing the fluctuations in temperature, the ice and snow do not, 
therefore, retard appreciably the beginning of favorable growth con- 
ditions. The maples and willows of the bog island are in flower about 

TABLE 7 

Minimum and maximum temperatures (C.) in the central zone at 
Cranberr¥ Island, 1907 to 1910 



S«pt. Oct. Ni 



Air: 
Min V_V_ 

Soil: 
1 ft. (0,3 
Mm ___. 

Range. . . 

Soil: 
5 ft. (1.5 1 
Max... 
Min ____ 



Air: max. 35; ir 

Soil 1 ft. (0.3 n 
Soil 5 ft. (1.5 n 



GREATEST RANGE 

-24.5; ran^e i 



I. 27;n; 



I. 0; range 27. 



8 to 10 days later than those on the campus of the university. A per- 
sistence, however, in the peat substratum of the winter cold and ice 
through the summer months is not proved, at least in this region. The 
records taken at a depth of 5 feet (1-5 m.) below the surface vegeta- 
tion show a variation in temperature between 39° and 79° F. (3.9° C. 
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and 26'' C), i. e., an annual range within 40*^ F. (22** C). At this 
depth only the anarobic bacterial bog flora is most active. The roots 
and rhizomes of bog plants do not penetrate beyond the depth of 2 feet 
(0.6 m.), and the roots of maples still less. Plants imbedded in the 
peat at a depth of 1 foot (0.3 m.) are within ranges of temperature from 
32° to 81° F. (0° to 27° C). The underground growth of the plants 
continues when the winter temperature in the substratum rises and 
reaches the gradient from 39° to 47° F. (4° to 8° C). When these 
soil temperatures prevail during winter for a sufficient length of time, 
the different stems and buds shoot upward and develop leaves and 
lengthen their internodes rapidly in the warmer weather of spring. 
The absorbing organs at 3 inches (7.5 cm.) depth in the peat substra- 
tum encounter a mean average of 54.5° F. (13.5° C.) with an ampli- 
tude of more than 86° F. (30° C). In all cases, however, the range 
of temperature in the maple-alder zone is less than that of the central 
zone by a difference of at least 42° F. (6° C). 

These observations and facts disclosed as to the actual temper- 
atures in the peat substratum of Cranberry Island, and the seasonal 
changes therein point to the following conclusions: 

1. The soil temperature of two plant associations formed about 
the bog island are slightly different, and each association has its own 
characteristic temperature range. 

2. Of the two plant associations in the bog area, the one more 
liable to extreme low temperatures in the spring and during the grow- 
ing season is the maple-alder zone along the border of the lake, and 
not the more xerophytic central zone. 

3. The substratum temperatures as phenomena of the local peat 
deposits are not favorable to the preservation of bog types, if low tem- 
perature is considered to be an edaphic criterion; in connection, there- 
fore, with an analysis of the life conditions in this bog area low tem- 
perature is not a limiting factor. 

4. The persistence of the winter cold and ice through the summer 
months is a point not proved either by observation or by registering 
instruments. The persistence of northern forms in this bog, therefore, 
has some other cause than low temperature of the substratum. In 
arctic latitudes, no doubt the most significant factor in determining 
the character and the distribution of plants, as well as in the formation 
and preservation of humus material, is low temperature. In the lat- 
itudes of Ohio, temperature is not a factor in the process. Neither 
does the accumulation of humus finally bring about edaphic condi- 
tions **too cold and too acid.'' 

5. It is not low temperature that kills invading mesophytes, but 
the edaphic physiological aridity prevailing in the central zone, which 
decreases the absorption of water by roots at a time when transpiration 
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and the growth of the plants demand a greater physiological soil-water 
content. 

6. The topographical distribution of plants in the bog is also af- 
fected by relations in regard, not to low temperatures, but to the uneven 
physiological water content and the physical condition in the peat 
substratum. 

The Differences Between Air and Soil Temperatures* — We pro- 
ceed now to a brief consideration of the question whether the differ- 
ences between air temperature and that of the soil are sufficiently marked 
during the growing period to prove a factor in the selection of plants 
for bog areas. To show this relation, data on the corresponding min- 
imum and maximum air temperatures for the period under investi- 
gation have been added to table 7. The records were taken from the 
Climatological Service of the United States Weather Bureau at Patas- 
kala, some 35 miles (0.56 km.) distant from Buckeye Lake. They 
represent approximately the conditions at Cranberry Island on the 
corresponding period. Additional data are found also in table 9. Upon 
comparison it will be seen that during July and August, the months 
which proved most critical for the cultivated plants grown in the bog 
area for experimental purposes, the shoots of plants were in an atmos- 
phere varying between 45° and 95° F. (7° and 35° C), while the roots 
and rhizomes were at temperatures varying between 61° and 81° F. 
(16° and 27° C), i. e., within a range of temperature differences not 
less than 16° F. (9° C). For a growing season lasting from May 5 to 
October 1, the average date of the latest and earliest killing frost, the 
actual differences between the temperature of shoots and roots amounted 
to 62° and 38° F. (34.5° and 21° C), for each of the absorbing and 
transpiring organs respectively in the central zone, i. e., within a range 
of 52° F. (29° C). It is seen that rapid and passing changes of air 
temperatures and the occasional extremes do not affect the substratum 
temperatures. Only average effects prevail and the great periodic 
seasonal changes. In winter and in summer the minimum tempera- 
ture of the peat substratum is considerably higher than that of the air. 
Consequently, the annual mean temperature of the soil greatly ex- 
ceeds that of the air. The monthly and annual fluctuations of tem- 
perature affect the peat area to a depth of 2 m., but they are at no time 
greater or with a wider range than those of the air. At what depth the 
mean temperature would remain constant has not been determined. 

That the differences between the temperatures of the air and that 
of the substratum are not as great as is generally supposed, is a fact 
upon which it is needless to elaborate further. They cannot be looked 
upon as factors in bog development or in the characteristic xerophily 
of the sphagnum-covered area in this region, and hence neither the 
substratum temperature nor the differences between soil and air tem- 
perature are of sufficient importance to enter into the problem of bog 
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flora and zonation, or ecesis and succession. The records show that 
on the basis of temperature as the initial factor the central zone condi- 
tions are somewhat more rigorous, and that these conditions are miti- 
gated in the maple-alder zone; but it cannot be claimed that the dif- 
ferences of the plant covering in the two zones are directly correlated 
with the differences of temperature. With no attempt to minimize 
its influence, it is evident that for a comparison of habitats, tempera- 
ture, at least as a single physical factor, is a matter of very subordi- 
nate importance on which to establish a casual relation. Those factors 
acting in conjunction with it demand the greater emphasis. It is 
questioned, therefore, even for regions where bogs reach their optimum 
development, whether the coefficient of the differences between the soil 
and air temperatures is to be looked upon as having a greater value 
than here in the selection of plants for bog areas, or the production of 
xeromorphic characters. 

Whether or not important correlations between the temperature 
differences and the transpiratory activities of bog and other plants 
may be expected, a study of the transpiration quantities will doubtless 
reveal. Work of this character is now in progress and will be pub- 
lished as soon as opportunity permits. 

The Role of the Evaporating Power of Air* — As a preliminary 
study to the transpiration value of bog plants and to the question also 
whether the xerophytism and the stunted growth so manifest on maples, 
poison sumach, and various other plants in the central zone is brought 
about by an excessive evaporating power of the air, quantitative meas- 
urements have been made by the volumetric method to determine the 
saturation deficiency of the air in three representative stations. 

Evaporation is one of the most important factors of the meteoro- 
logical cycle of a locality. To the student of agriculture and of plant 
physiology this is a problem the study of which aids in supplying much 
of the desired information on the growth of plants in irrigated and un- 
cultivated fields. Hann,* who studied evaporation chiefly from the 
point of view of the meteorologist, has pointed out that the amount of 
water which the atmosphere is capable of taking up to become sat- 
urated is one of the indices of the influence of climate. The highly 
important observations made by Livingston*, emphasize the fact 
that the effect of an atmosphere of great evaporating power imdoubt- 
edly influences the geographical distribution of plants, and through 
its local variations exerts air equally determining effect as a physio- 
logical and an ecological factor. The problem of evaporation has been 
but imperfectly appreciated, and though the bibliography of evapo- 

>Hann, J., Handbook of climatology. 1903. 

^Livingston, B. E., The relation of desert plants to soil moisture and to evapo- 
ration. Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publ. 50. 1906. 

, Evaporation and centers of plant distribution. Plant World, Vol. 

XI, 1908, pp. 105-112. 
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ration is extensive,* the correlation between the evaporation under 
different conditions has not been satisfactorily formulated. The evap- 
orating power of the air is generally understood to comprise a resultant 
of temperature, humidity, and wind. But evaporation is very sensi- 
tive to soil as well as to air relations, and since a multitude of local 
factors may influence either of the two conditions, the amount of evap- 
oration integrates the effect of numerous variables. Evaporation is 
a rather complex resultant, therefore, and in preparing for an investi- 
gation which has in view the measurement of the amount of evapora- 
tion in plant societies, it is important to keep in mind the several con- 
ditions entering into the problem. It is necessary to recognize that 
the essential details of the phenomenon of evaporation are different 
in the great variety of conditions, and require separate and special 
study appropriate to the peculiar conditions. To measure evapora- 
tion in a few places in this locality, and then to assign the results to 
the region as a whole, is an unreliable procedure. It was intended 
partially to overcome this difficulty by measuring the variation in 
evaporation of the vertical as well as the horizontal vapor pressure 
gradient in a larger number of stations, plotting the results, and draw- 
ing isothymes. By a summation of the evaporation, that of the whole 
area could be calculated with greater accuracy. The distance of Buck- 
eye Lake from Columbus and the inconveniences as to available time 
have made it difficult to secure the required observations. However, 
the problem here dealt with does not concern itself with the develop- 
ment of a formulated expression of evaporation for this region. The 
purpose at present is to obtain quantitative data on the rate of evap- 
oration, and thus to secure direct evidence as to the relation of the ob- 
served evaporating power of the air and the nature of the vegetation. 
The more detailed study of the phenomenon as originally outlined is 
now in progress. 

The ordinary markets are not prepared to supply the well designed 
standardized self-registering instruments which have been devised to 
meet the needs of the Weather Bureau.* For ecological purposes, an 
instrument is required which can be placed under conditions practi- 
cally identical with those which the plants themselves endure. For 
this purpose a small atmometer partly buried in the soil is desirable. 
Dr. Forrest Shreve of the Carnegie Desert Laboratory, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, courteously left at the disposal of the writer several porous cups 
of the type as described and used by l<ivingston.' The instruments 
had been previously standardized with an atmometer at Tuscon, and 



^Livingston, Mrs. J. G., An annotated bibliography of evaporation. Monthly 
Weather Review, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Vols. 36 and 37. 1908-1909. 

'Marvin, C. F., Methods and I4>paratus for the study of evaporation. II. 
Monthly Weather Review, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Vol. 37; 1909, pp. 182-190. 

'Livingston, B. E., The relation of desert plants to soil mobturc and to evapo- 
ration. Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publ. 50. 1906. 
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since they are similar to those sent out from the Desert Laboratory to 
various other stations in the United States, the readings obtained may 
be readily compared. 

There are certain objections to the porous cups as an instrument 
in the field study of habitat conditions. The inability of the cup to 
withstand frost makes it practically impossible to obtain readings for 
more than the growing period of seven months, and the fact that the 
instrument does not prevent the direct entrance of rain to the jar in- 
troduces an error which becomes very large as the time interval between 
the reading of the instruments and the length of time and the amount 
of precipitation increases. The instrument recently described by 
Yapp* and by Livingston eliminates the error last mentioned, but some 
weighing method, when available, will probably be more exact than any 
other, since it alone can be employed in the measurement of evapora- 
tion from ice, snow, and growing vegetation. 

Of the instruments on hand, one was established as a standard 
in an open lawn freely exposed to the sun and wind on the campus near 
the University Observatory. It was placed in a manner to obtain 
readings on the saturation deficiency of the air at a height of 15 cm. 
above the soil surface. The atmometer remained in the care of Pro- 
fessor H. C. Lord and his assistant Mr. Kendrig, to whom the writer 
expresses his warmest thanks for their helpful interest. The records 
were taken three times daily in connection with the climatological 
observations called for by the United States Weather Bureau Service, 
and consisted of the reading of the depth of water remaining in a grad- 
uated container. The instrument continued in operation from May 
21 to September 17, when an accident resulted in the breaking of the 
graduated retainer. Within a few days the trouble had been rem- 
edied and the observations proceeded until October 11, when the first 
heavy frost occurred. 

Another cup was placed in an open and exposed place in the cran- 
berry-sphagnum (central) zone, under conditions similar to those of 
the standard instrument. It was installed May 14. With the ex- 
ception of the period from June 11 to July 17, when the total for five 
weeks was recorded, the loss of water by evaporation was determined at 
intervals of one week by running in distilled water from a graduate, thus 
restoring the original water level of the container. Records were obtained 
until August 21, when it was found that the atmometer had been dis- 
turbed. A week later it had disappeared entirely. No attempt was 
made to replace it by another. 

The third instrument stood in the shaded conditions of the maple- 
alder zone. It was placed near large-sized maples whose cover was 
relatively dense though open. The reading of this instrument ex- 
tended uninterruptedly to October 2. During the writer's absence in 
Europe, the readings in the two plant zones were recorded by Mr. 



^Yapp, R. H., On stratification in the vegetation of a marsh, and ita reUti 
to evaporation and temperature. Annals of Botany, Vol. XXIII, 1909, pp. 27" ' 
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Dickey; they have since appeared in published form.* It is not neces- 
sary to reproduce in detail the original observations for the entire period. 
A series of data from the observations made have been summarized 
here and the conclusions stated. 

Following are the atmometer readings for the several habitats, 
together with the comparative evaporation expressed in percentage 
of the standard instrument (table 8). 

TABLE 8 

Atmometer readings for stations on Cranberry Island and the 

university campus 



1909 
weekending 



May 28 

June 4 

June 11 

Five weeks ending July 17.. 

Week ending July 24. 

July 31 

August 7 

August 14 

Total evaporation 





Central, 






University 
station 


sphagnum- 

cram)erry 

zone 


Per cent. diff. 


Maple^der 
sone 


118.8 cc. 


97 CC. 


81.6 


78.1 cc. 


110.9 


92.1 


83 


60.5 


88.1 


53.3 


60.5 


27.5 


487 


349.2 


71.7 


290.4 


151.4 


120.2 


79.3 


77 


117.8 


69.8 


59.2 


50.6 


140.6 


69.8 


49.6 


36.3 


134.6 


82.4 


61.2 


70.4 


1349.2 


933.8 


69.2 


690.8 



Per cent. diff. 



65.7 

54.5 

31.2 

59.6 

50 

42.9 

25.8 

52.3 



51.2 



As was to be expected, by far the smaller part of the total evap- 
oration on Cranberry Island occurred in the maple-alder zone. The 
annual evaporation within the maple-alder zone is now about three- 
fourths of that in the open central zone, that is, fully 25 per cent, of 
the moisture is saved by shade-producing trees and shrubs. The 
evaporation within this zone is greatest in the season from October to 
May. The difference in evaporation between this zone and the central 
zone is then at a minimum, but later it follows closely the growth of 
the leaves in the early spring and their fall in autumn. The nuudmum 
difference occurs in June and July. As the seasons advance, the evap- 
orating power of the air in the forested zone varies with precipitation. 
Wind and temperature are less effective, for as the leafing out of the 
trees proceeds, and the increased imdergrowth also becomes effective 
in shade and interference with air currents, the retention of the moisture 
in the air decreases the evaporation rate and the relative humidity is 
raised. It would be instructive to follow in more detail the effect of 
the various meteorological factors on evaporation. This effect can 
very well be seen if the more important factors like temperature, in- 
tensity and duration of light, precipitation, wind, soil, and vegetation 
are referred to individually. But the results are uncertain and suggest 
the desirability of preliminary investigations in artificially maintained 

iDickdy, M. G.. Evapon^tion |n |t bog habitf^t. Ohio Natarali9t, Vql. X, 1909^ 
pp. 17-28, 
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conditions by laboratory methods. In a general way, however, the 
data show that the inner temperatures of the maple-alder zone an^ 
lowered and the temperature extremes moderattnl, but the extremes 
in summer temperature much more so than those of the winter. The 
range in temperature is therefore more affected than the absolute tem- 
peratures. The importance of shade proiiucers does not consist alone 
in their effectiveness to reduce transpiration, but iUso in their inverse 
influence upon meteorological factors. 

The foregoing table also shows that the greater saturation defi- 
ciency was recorded for the station on the university campus. The 
relative evaporation in the three stations is according to the totals 
1349.2 cc, 933.8 cc; and 690.8 cc; the corresponding ratios arc 100, 
69.2, and 51.2. These differences for the three stations remaincii fairly 
constant throughout. The fact that the evaporation rate for the 
central zone with its numerous xerophj'tes should be less than that for 
an area which supports mesopyhtic forest trees seems anomalous and sur- 
prising. Thus for the vegetation on the university campus the further- 
ance of transpiration by the evaporating power of the air is during some 
periods approximately two times greater than that on Cranberry Island. 
This clearly shows that the evaporating power of the air, though fur- 
nishing a very valuable criterion for the differentiation between great 
centers of plant distribution and for the differentiation of habitats, 
is not an important factor in controlling bog vegetation or determining 
the character of it. As pointed out elsewhere (p. 242), the relation 
between succession of vegetation and evaporation shows that the gen- 
etically higher associations control evaporation and hence are not 
determined by it. 

With the data on hand, it is not difficult to sec that the chief ex- 
ternal factor which exerts a direct influence on the evaporation at the 
bog island is the water area surrounding the island. Evaporation from 
the water surface and from the vegetation produces a vapor blanket, 
the action of which influences to a great extent the normal range of 
evaporation under the varying temperature conditions and consequently 
the rate of transpiration. The evaporation blanket is readily trans- 
ported over the open central zone, its rate of movement and conse- 
quently the rate of evaporation varying particularly with the action 
of the wind. In the relatively forested maple-alder zone, however, the 
vapor blanket is more stationary and hence more uniform in its influence. 
This vapor blanket covers the locality to a definite height vertically. 
Studies on the phenomena of evaporation of water over lakes and res- 
ervoirs* have shown that the vapor pressure of the vertical gradient 
varies, beginning nearest the evaporating surface with a maximum, 
and rapidly diminishing within several feet above the evaporating 
surface, imtil it approximates to that in the free air. A few isolated 



>Bigelow, F. H., Studies on the phenomena of the evaporation of water over jaJces 
and reservoirs. Monthly Weather Review, U. 8. Dept. oi Agriculture, Vol. 
1906, p. 437. 
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reading confirmed this for the stations in question, as table 9 will 
show. At first the rciidiDga were taken every hour from 6 a. m. to 6 
p. m.; later at intervals of six hours. For convenience, the lai^r time 
values covering the period from July 30 to August 3 are given here 
(Fig, 15). The amounts are in the ratios 100, 71, and 50 for positions 
at fi feet (1.5 m.), 1 foot (0.3 m.), and 3 inches (7.5 cm.), respectively. 
Hence in general, the lower stratum of a v^i^tation has a smaller range 
in humidity variations and possesses an atmosphere usually much 
more humid than the upper vegetation stratum or the free air above 




itographed July 31,' 1910. 



the vegetation level. The data confirm the noteworthy results of the 
evaporation experiments by Yapp,' and show that the bog vegetation 
at the lower levels is exposed to transpiration conditions much less 
severe than existing at positions above the substratum and those quite 
clear of vegetation. 

But the growth of bog plants and their successful occupation of the 
habitat do not depend so much upon the total amount of evaporation 
or the time factor of this exposure, that is, the amount of moisture which 
the air contains during critical peiiods of the growing season. The 
functional activity of the plants is not one of relation to a single factor. 
In the interrelation of conditions, the roal limiting factor to an increase 
in functional activity is not evaporation or temperature, but the toxicity 
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of the substratum. This fact reveals itself only in experimental tests. 
Toxicity comes markedly into play when the amount of water avail- 
able for absorption has reached a stationary value, through the activity 
of the bacterial organisms and other processes. In the field it is very 
difficult at times to decide which features of the vegetation are to be 
correlated with low atmospheric humidity and which with variations in 
temperature and light conditions, or with other factors cooperating at the 
same time. It is obvious that each in its turn may play the part of a 
limiting factor, for growth and transpiration are very susceptible to 
variations in either of these conditions. But in the laboratory the 
extended experiments with cereals, legumes, and with plants from the 
various zones of the island have shown that most plants are unable to 
provide for a balanced relation between the supply of physiological 
water which the bog substratum can furnish and the excess of water 
lost during transpiration even when the temperature or the evaporat- 
ing power of the air are favorable for any length of time. The sus- 
ceptibility of the plants to the presence of small traces of deleterious 
bacterial transformation products accumulating in the surface layers 
of the peat substratum has been demonstrated elsewhere. An inti- 
mate and controlling relation has been found to exist between soil 
bacteria and the plants growing in the central zone. This has shown 
itself by various physiological and chemical tests, and by the fact that 
the presence and fitness of bog plants in the central zone is due mainly 
to more efficient functional responses to physiological drought. The 
edaphic aridity prevailing in this zone decreases the absorption of water 
by the roots in wheat plants about 50-65 per cent., at a time when 
transpiration and the growth of the plants demand a greater physio- 
logical water content. The further quotation of definite examples 
must be postponed. The ratio of the possible rate of water absorp- 
tion to the rate of transpiration and growth becomes thus the real 
determining factor in the bog habitat and in the selection and in the 
distribution of plants. In all cases cultivated agricultural plants be- 
come flaccid and the roots appear gelatinous or as if burned black at 
the tips. The general dwarfing of roots (see illustrations in Chapters 
IX and X) offers very little efficiency to physiologically arid condi- 
tions; nor is the change in form characters of shoot and leaf, induced 
by the consequent lack of coordination of functions, an advantage or 
an adaptation. Resistance to desiccation and the capacity for con- 
serving water are more direct and more efficient responses to the lim- 
iting condition which the plants meet. This fact is not necessarily 
to be taken as valid in accounting for all highly specialized and inher- 
itable structures so frequently met with in plants occurring in these 
habitats. The alteration of shoots and leaves in response to the stim- 
ulation of external factors may or may not increase fitness to the con- 
ditions, but it is safe to assume that the capacity for physiological 
changes and responses controls the survival value of plant forms to 
a greater extent than has been admitted. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE PHYSIOLCXJICAL EFFECTS OF PEAT 

General Conslderatioiu — Peat deposits are noted for their dense 
and luxuriant vegetation. The examples cited in Chapter VI show 
clearly that peat soils contain apparently all of the constituents re- 
quired for nutrition, growth and reproduction of a large variety of 
grasses, shrubs and trees. However, from an agricultural point of 
view, peat and swamp lands frequently have not given satisfaction, 
even after drainage or addition of fertilizers. Ample proof of this 
is seen in the reports of the various experiment stations.' Thus far 
the remedies proposed, as a laboratory experiment, emphasize the 
fact that although some principles of soil fertility seem well estab- 
lished, and can be applied with definite results, there are yet many 
complex problems, the solution of which would materially enhance 
the economic importance of peat and swamp soils. To the writer it 
has seemed probable for some time, that work upon the chemistry and 
upon the physiological effects of peat and humus soils must result 
in data valuable alike to the agriculturalist, the forester and the ecologist. 

Early agricultural lore taught that all plants must obtain their 
food from the external world. It is an opinion which survived from 
the teaching of Greek philosophers and was regarded as a sound dogma 
until the chemist Liebig* gave a more correct account of plant nutri- 
tion. A number of agricultural workers still hold to the ancient dogma, 
and speak of the soil as plant food in spite of the fact that this once 
widely accepted theory has been clearly discredited (pp. 380-384). 
Growth and the proper functioning of roots and shoots depend (1) upon 
a favorable and adequate water supply to maintain tension (turgor) 
in the embryonic tissue (meristem), and in the region where the cells 
enlarge and elongate prior to differentiation, (2) upon a sufficient sup- 
ply of starch, sugar, protein, and other food materials produced only 
when the conditions for photosynthesis are fulfilled, (3) upon a good 
supply of air — oxygen — ^necessary for ridding the plants and the soil 
of products of an inevitable decomposition of unstable organic com- 
pounds, and (4) upon a suitable temperature. All plants are sensi- 
tive to the various external factors. Any one of these conditions may 

^Hopkins, C. G., and Pettit, J. H., The fertility in Illinois soils. III. Agri. Exper. 
Sta. Bull. 123, 1908, pp. 251-255. 

Huston, H. A., and Bryan, A. H., Swamp muck. Rept. Ind. Agri. Exper. Sta., 
1900. 

Conner, S. D., and Abbott, J. B.« Unproductive black soils. Purdue Univ. Agri. 
Exper. Sta. Bull. 157, 1912. 

>Sachs, J., Gescnichte der Botanik, 1875, p. 481. 
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vary within wide limits, and any one of them may, therefore, aflfect the 
internal (protoplasmic) conditions and retard the general course of de- 
velopment and consequently the form and behavior of the plant. It is 
extremely difficult to disentangle the complex of forces acting on a plant, 
but experience is showing that green plants grow normally when sup- 
plied solely with water, carbon dioxide and with a very small amount of 
mineral salts — ^the constituents of their ash. By judicious treatment 
it is possible to increase the fertility and the amount of humus in cul- 
tivated land in spite of the yearly harvest which removes large quan- 
tities of organic substance. Whether of mineral or of organic nature, 
a soil is not exhausted naturally, for in green plants every organic food 
substance is directly or indirectly derived from the photosynthetic 
assimilation of carbon dioxide. Various degrees of dependence exist 
between all forms of life, but it is ultimately from this source that plants, 
including both saproph3rtic and parasitic plants (and animals), derive 
their food. Plants which are unable to assimilate carbon dioxide must 
obtain all their food from organic materials in the external world, from 
vegetable matter such as peat and humus, or from living organisms. 

It is not the intention to deny that green plants may absorb any 
organic substances from without. To a certain extent all plants are 
able to absorb and assimilate nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous organic 
compoimds, but reliable data on these questions have not as yet been 
obtained. 

The relation of plants to peat and humus soils, the advantageous 
structures and functions which enable the vegetation to grow and sur- 
vive in this habitat, the reactions produced, have been of the utmost 
importance to students of plant physiology. Attempts to nourish 
green plants with humus solutions were performed by Saussure, Hartig, 
Johnson, Malagute, Mulder, Unger, Wiegman, Trinchinetti, Detmer, 
Simon and others,^ but with varying results. Grandeau' obtained data 
which indicated a slow diosmosis of humus solutions, frequently acting 
injuriously upon plants. Pfeffer* and Godlewski* found that seed- 
lings grown in humus, in a receiver containing no carbon dioxide, ceased 
to develop when the reserve materials of the seed were exhausted. 
According to Drude* a yoimg plant of NeoUia^ surroimded by a small 
portion of humus gradually became starved as development continued. 
Transeau* and Livingston' obtained widely different plant forms of 

iPfeffer, W., Physiology of Plants, Oxford, Vol. I, 1900, p. 368. 

•Grandeau, L., Kecherches sur le role des matieres organiques dans les phenom- 
enes de la nutrition des plants. Nancy, 1872. 

sPfeffer, W., Monatsberichte d. Berl. Akad., 1873, p. 784. 

^Godlewski, E., Botanische Zeitung, 1879, p. £^. 

*Dnide, O., Biologie von Monotropa, 1873, p. 26. 

*Transeau, E. N., The development of palisade tissue and resinous deposits in 
leaves. Science, N. 8., Vol. XIX, 1904, pp. 86&^7; also Bot. Gazette, Vol. XLI, 
1906. p. 38. 

^Livingston, B. E., Physiological properties of bog water. Bot. Gas., Vol. 
XXXIX, 1905, pp. 348^55. 
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Rumex and SitgeocUmium respectively, as a growth-response to water 
from peat bogs. 

The results obtained have received various interpretations. 
Schimper/ and with him Warming/ look upon the presence of free humus 
acids as the weightiest cause and regard peaty soils and bog habitats as 
being physiologically dry. Volkens/ Davis* and Bums* conclude that 
physical drought, due to the lowering of the soil water table during 
summer and the consequent drying of the superficial layers of peat, 
induces the xeromorphy of bog plants, while Crump* suggests the great 
water-retaining power of peat. Kihlman,* Goebel* and Yapp* empha- 
size the importance of atmospheric factors, especially drying winds 
and deficiency in air-hiunidity when accompanied by coldness of soil. 
Transeau, following Friih and Schroter, correlates the condition with 
low soil temperature, and the paucity of oxygen in the soil, while Liv- 
ingston suggests the presence of chemical substances not in direct re- 
lation to the acidity of the soil. 

The Harmful Organic G>nstittsents of Peat Soils in Relation to 
Plant Activity. — To determine the presence and possible nature of the 
injurious substances in peat affecting plants through their toxic effects, 
the following experiments were planned with bog water from Buckeye 
Lake. The water and bog soil used in the experiments were brought 
every month to the laboratory in glazed earthenware jugs from stations 
which remained identical throughout the period of investigation. The 
chemical and bacteriological analyses are given in the following chapters. 

Familiarity with the behavior and the conditions of development 
of Marchantia polymorpha^* suggested marchantia gemmae of known 
history as an indicator for preliminary observations. ' A large number 
of gemmae were placed in crystallizing dishes (9.5X4™*) containing 
100^ of bog water. Cultures were prepared, containing respectively 
the untreated bog water from each zone and spring wattr. The gemmae 
were allowed to float on the surface of the solutions. An additional 
series of test conditions was arranged at the same time from the bog 
water of each zone variously treated. In the table given below, culture 
medium No. 3 is bog water aerated daily by means of a rubber bulb; 

iSchimper, A. F. W., Pflanzengeographie auf physiologischer Grundlage. Jena. 
1898, p. 4. 

•Warming, E., Oecology of plants. Oxford, 1909, p. 195. 

•Volkens, G., Zur Kenntnls der Beziehungen zwischen Standort und anatom- 
aischen Bau der Vegetationsorgane. Jahrb. d. bot.Museums zu Berlin. Bd III, 1884, 
p. 24. 

*Davis, C. A., Ecology of Peat formation in Michigan. State Geol. Surv., 1906, 
p. 160. 

*Bums, G. P., Edaphic conditions in Peat bogs of southern Michigan. Bot. 
Gaz., Vol. LII, 1911, p. 119. 

•Crump, W. B., The wilting of moorland plants. Rept. Brit. Assoc., 1911-12. 

'Kihlman, loc. cit., p. 285. 

"Goebel, K., Pflanzenbiologische Schildenmgcn. Teil. II, 1891, p. 11. 

•Yapp, loc. cit., p. 301. 

^•Dachnowski, A., Zur Kenntnis der Entwicklungs-Physiologie von Marchantia 
polymorpha. Jahrb. Wise. Bot., Vol. XLIV, 1907, pp. 251-286. 
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No. 4 is prepared by mixing with the bog water dry calcium carbonate 
and then filtering off the solution; No. 5 is treated by shaking the bog 
water with carbon (lampblack) and then filtering off the solution; No. 6 
is a culture medium obtained by growing in distilled water in battery 
jars a set of representative plants from each zone. The attempt is made 
here to simulate undrained bog conditions and to test the water for 
excretions of roots. To discover whether the effects of poisons were also 
manifest in the bog substratum, a relatively concentrated aqueous extract 
was prepared. Quantities of the subsoil from each station were taken 
from a layer 30^ below the surface vegetation and dried in an oven at 
a temperature varying between 126"* and 140"* F. (52° and 60° C). 
One gram of the material was then mixed with 100*^^ of distilled water 
and left standing for several days The soil solution thus obtained 
was used as culture medium No. 1. There were thus produced six 
conditions for each zone in which it was possible to test the bog soils, 
the excretions of bog plants, the effect of aeration, and the toxic in- 
gredients of bog water The following table 10, shows the results of 
growth in length of marchantia gemmae during periods of twelve and 
twenty-five days. 

It will be noticed that the gemmae made scarcely any growth in 
the bog soil solution, while in the untreated bog water a fairly good 
growth occurred. An inhibiting action of these solutions is plainly 
marked. Evidence of this is further obtained from a microscopic study. 
For the first five or six days the gemmae made some growth, but after 

TABLE 10 
Marchantia polymorpha 



Culture solution 


Growth In 12 

days 
Length In mm. 


• 

Growth in 25 

days 
Length in mm. 


Remarlcs 


I. Central zone: 

1. Bog soil extract 


1 and less 
1 -1.5 

4 -6 

6 -5.5 
7.5-8 
2 
3 -4 

1 

6 -7.5 
6 -8 
6 

5 -8 
5 -6 




dead after 8 days 


2. Bog water untreated 

3. Bog water aerated 

4. Bog water neutral 

5. Bog water filtered 

6. Bo^ plant water 

7. Sprme water 


1.5-2 
6 -8 
6 -7.5 
11 -12 
5 
4-5 

1 -2 

11 
12 

10.5-14 
10 -11 
10 -12 


filamentous outgrowths 


II. Maple-alder zone: 

1. Bog soil extract 

2. Bog water untreated 

3. Bog water aerated 

4. Bog water neutral 

5. Bog water filtered 

6. Bog plant water 


larger number dead 
«3ter;^12 days 
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ten days development ceased. Only in the untreated bog water the 
two opposite growii^ ]>oints of the gemmae were thrifty in appearance. 
They gradually gave rise to narrow thread-like filaments, which at the 
end of the twentieth day b^an to broaden at the tip. In all solutions 
growth was greatly increased after treatment. Exceptions were noted 
only when the bog water used was collected just following a period of 
heavy rains, or when the vessels contuning the bog water were left 




uncorked. The differences in growth in the various solutions were 
less marked, showing that the degree of toxicity at one concentration 
was entirely different at another. The same is to be said of solution 
No. 6; its toxic character became more marked with increase in the time 
during which the bog plants were under cultivation. 

Briefly summarized, the data thus far agree in showing (1) that 
the contrasts in the relative growth of plants in solutions from the 
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maple-alder zone were less marked than those in the aolutionB from the 
central zone ; (2) that the inhibiting factors of bog conditions are in part due 
to the presence of injurious water-soluble substances; (3) that the central 
zone possesses these toxic substances more decidedly than the maple- 
alder zone; and (4) that in both the toxicity can be corrected by a method 
of aeration and by the use of calcium carbonate and carbon black. 
A series of experiments was next made, in the form of bog water 




cultures with various cultivated plants. Half-liter glass jars of the 
Mason pattern were used, and prepared in the conventional way. The 
seeds were germinated in sawdust; later germination in quartz sand 
and in paraffin-coated disks of galvanized iron wire was found more 
satisfactory. Transplanting was done when the plants had attained 
a height of 5-6™. The culture media used were prepared as indicated 
tor marchantia. From two to six plants were used for 400™ of solution. 
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Each experiment was continued for 7 to 10 days according to the amount 
of water transpired, before renewing the culture solution. The different 
cultures always stood side by side in the university greenhouse, so as 
to give uniform environment. The light conditions were the same also; 
direct sunlight was avoided by cloth screens. In place of tempera- 
ture and moisture readings, measurements of the evaporation power of 
the air were obtained from the records of two atmometers. The instru- 
ments were prepared on a scale as given by Livingston.* The integra- 
tion of humidity, temperature, and air-current data given in a weekly 
rate varied betwwen 200 and 270^^. 

As an aid for comparing the rate of growth of similar plants in dif- 
ferent media various criteria were used. The main emphasis, however, 
is placed upon the total transpiration for a definite period of growth, 
since the difference between the amounts of water lost has been shown 

TABLE 11 
Percentage incre^vse in transpiration 



Culture solution. 


• 

td 
Si 
5? 



19 

55 

209 

245 

54 



38 

164 

298 

256 

11 


• 

e 

o 


16 
27 
91 
52 
22 


65 
71 
136 
76 
40 


1 

S 

en . 
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113 
201 

225 

184 



287 

335 

178 
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22 

100 
215 


6 
H 


68 

"94 
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.M 

PQ 

6" 
1.3 

38.8 


ss 

0, 

}f 



"6 
20 

'42 


« 
ee 

eS 



90 

44 

148 

113 


Trades- 
cantia. 


I. Central zone: 

1 . Bog soil extract* 

2. Bog water untreated 

3. Bog water aerated 

4 . Bog water neutral 

5. Bog water filtered _ _ 

6. Bog plant water . _ _ 



9.8 

' 8.6 
24.7 


II. Maple-aldcr zone: 

1. Bog soil extract* 




2. Bog water untreated 

3. Bog water aerated 

4. Bog water neutral 

5. Bog water filtered _ 

6. Bog plant water _ 


— 







♦4«'" of bog soil and 400^^^ distilled water. 

to be equivalent to the difference between the physiological value of the 
solutions.* Other criteria employed were the condition of the roots, 
green and dry weight of plants, length and anatomical structure of roots, 
stem, and leaves. None of these alone can be regarded as accurate 
measures of plant activity, but taken together they generally agree 
in indicating the relative value of the results. Without dwelling here 
at length upon the exact data derived from these experiments, only the 

^Livingston, B. E., The relation of desert plants to soil moisture and to evapo- 
ration. Carnegie Inst, of Washington, Publication 50, 1906, p. 20. 

'Whitney, M., and Cameron, F. K., The chemistry of the soil as related to crop 
production. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Bull. 23, 1903. 
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results in transpiration-increase arc given below in tabular form. The 
percentage increase in transpiration is calculated for the larger number 
of the plants upon the basis of the quantities for the bog soil solution 
considering it as unity. 

An increase in the dry weight of roots and tops was obt^ned in all 
plants growing in the solutions treated with CaCO. and carbon black. 
For the com and wheat respectively the increase in the dry matter 




produced varied from 20 per cent, to 50 per cent, during the time of the 
experiment. 

It will bo observed that the evidence derived from wheat, corn, 
bean, elm, and buckeye seedlings (two years old), and other plants, 
yields results and conclusions similar to those pointed out for marchan- 
tia. The plants grown in the bog soil extract and in the untreated bog 
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water show stuntiog clearly in the roots. The tops of the plants are 
more nearly alike, except in the stronger solutions. Marked differ- 
ences in the degree of sensitiveness to toxicity or of the oxidizii^; power' 
of roots are noticeable for the various plants. Phaseolut and Vida 
faba proved thus far to be the most plastic plants. In the solutions 
filtered with CaCOi and carbon black the tops surpass in development 




Fig, 19. — Com plants from the various cultures o( bag water and bog soil. Numbers 
as in the t«xt, p. 313. Four plates from each solution. 

the growth of roots. The plants show marked variations in the in- 
ternal structure of leaf and stem. Those grown in the bog soil extracts 
show distinct xeromorphic characters. The leaves are reduced in area, 
thicker, of a deeper green, aod with revolute margins; responses which 

'Moliach, K., SitEungsber. Akd. Wiss., Wien., Vol. XCVI, 1887, p. 84. 

See also Scbreiner, O., and Reed, II. S., Bot. Gas., Vol. XLVII, 1909, pp. 355-388. 
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cannot be attributed to light but to a reduced transpiration current,' 
consequent, however, upon the toxicity of the habitat (Figs. 16-21). 

It )B worthy of note in this connection that when grown in a 0.01 
per cent, solution of strychnine sulfate, atropine sulfate, or other toxic 
compound of a similar nature and with a high reducing power, the same 
dwarfing effects arc obtained with Phasedua. When treated with 
CaCOi and carbon black the solutions become highly beneficial. The 
accelerated growth and transpiration are no doubt due to the presence 
of these substances in small amounts, and the behavior of the plants is 
very much like those grown in a 0.0001 per cent, solution of strychnine 
or atropine sulfate. 

The striking agreement of results obtained from such a variety of 



material seems sufficient proof that the factors inhibiting plant growth 
and plant association and successsion are at least in part due to the 
plants themselves. Carbon black and calcium carbonate add no sol- 
uble matter to the solutions,' hence it becomes certain that the bene- 
ficial effects cannot be due to the introduction of nutrient material but 
to the taking up, i. e., the adsorption of injurious substances present.' 

'TranBeSiU, E. N., The development of paliaade tissue and resinous deposits in 
eaves. Science, N. S., Vol. XIX, 1904, p. 866. 

Vcsquc, J., ct Vict, Ch. Dc I'influencc eur la structure anatomiquc dcs vcr- 
ctaux. Ann. Sci. Bot. VI, Vol. XII, 1881, pp. 167, 176. 

KoKl, G., Die Tnuiepirntion der Pdonzcn und ihre Einwirkuiig auf die Ausbil- 
dunic pflonslicher Gewebc. Braunsehwcig, I8S6, pp. 95-103. 

'Brcteole, J. F,, EfTect of certain solidH upon the growth or seedlings in water 
cultures. Bot. Gaiettc, Vol. XLI, 1906, p. 54. 

■Michaclis, L., Dynamik der Oberflachen. Dresden, 1909. 
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This would indicate, tlie««l(»et t^t ^ ctiAnyvvi in tW ivi\ (<MV\Kt)tw« 
are produced by noxious subst»ntv« fwinml in thu iitxM<4)W <,^ IV t1«<>y 
may be products of dtvompositiMi, ^>whi4w tlioy mv in )vm1 itltuxt i«viv<A, 
but whatever their nature, tht\v ar*' wattMsmJHWc ta\ip BiHWt»u\w«i xc\\M\ 
retard oxidation in the tissuw and duvrtiaw t raM!t|MmtittiV) titttit oauniixK 
xeromorphy, stunting and evtin deatli. 

It may be rva<Uly ciuesUonml witttther jKurt o( \\vt> tv«yM\vi» arinw 




PiR. 21. — Vieia faba from culture* of tlw nnntrftl vitin, Nnintmm mm In Mmt, 
p. 313. Tran^inttion data and (thiilngr^ph by Mim fnuln ttntitmn. 

from a de&dtsicy of oxygen in tlm mW. Tim trvUhmr^ (Attaitmi hy 
Bennett' is against aerotrtfpiiim in nxH*!, It foll«Wfi, tit4!rt4ifr»i, ihlA 
results reported as due to lack of at!TatUiii in th<i lx«x mbiitrfttufn MM 
really due to toxicity. Under natural condititmii tbe inhilritiflK «ff<!H 
is diminated by aeration, a slow procMw of 4/xi'\iiXittn prt>iftmt\it% ih« 
accumulation of injuriowi sabstuuM* in ths soil. titmttVftr, tm tuwjttwi 
of the great demand for oxygen, th« prttetum can \m nnrriftfi tm nffid^itly 
only near tbe surface. Beneath, tb« a/rtive mhnlanMm »rn tmrri t^trtttMui 
3I.E.,Annwtoam>tropf«? Bot.fi»mt»,VtA.XXXVU,i1M.p,3ti, 
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in the dead material. An undramed peat sabetratom, therefore, must 
necessarily cause more marked deterioration in development and permit 
a different association and succession of plants than a drained habitat. 

Peat Toxins and Their Effect Upon Tree Growth. — In all temperate 
zones, at least, trees form annually one layer of wood, which appears on 
a cross-section of a tree as a ring, more or less clearly defined. The 
rate at which the diameter and the area of any cross-section of the tree 
increases, can therefore be easily ascertained by measuring the width 
of the rings. To obtain direct evidence as to the relation of the rate of 
wood formation to the nature of the habitat, and to obtain information 
on the value of a biometric study in differentiating such habitats, sta- 
tistical work has been carried on during the winter of 1907-8. The 
purpose of the following is to call attention to the fact that statistical 
methods first used by Galton and now applied by Davenport,* Pearson,* 
Shull,* and others to the more complicated questions in variation and 
heredity, may be of service also in Forestry problems as well as in ques- 
tions of Ecology. 

The northern shore near the bog-island at Buckeye Lake supports 
at various places a forest vegetation in the form of woodlots. The 
most common trees are the beech, elm, maple, oak, chestnut and wal- 
nut — examples of a temporary mesophytic forest association. In de- 
termining the influence on annual accretion of wood the stumps of red 
maple were selected A number of these trees had been just recently 
felled both in the bog and on the shores nearby. It seemed desirable 
therefore to procure and record data on measurements from such trees 
of the two conditions of habitat, as were nearly the same in size, age, 
uniformly concentric gi'owth of wood, and general environment. The 
general climate is assumed to be almost identical for both places, and 
being thus eliminated, it became easier to determine the effect of soil 
conditions upon the rate of diameter growth of the species. 

From the number of trees at disposal, five were selected from the 
marginal bog zone, and three were chosen from the woodlots near the 
shore. It may be objected that not enough trees were analyzed to per- 
mit the conclusion drawn. In order to eliminate sources of error, 
measurements were made, indeed, on a larger number of sample trees. 
To the writer, however, it seemed that the degree of confidence and the 
accuracy of the statistical result depended not so much upon numbers, 
as upon the functional criteria of the environment. It was not so much 
the object of this study to establish variability, as to find a suitable 
method of determining the influence of various factors in the environ- 

>Davenport, C. B., Statistical methods with special reference to biological vari- 
ation. New York. J. Wiley & Sons, 1899; and Revised edition, 1904. 

•Pearson, K., Grammar of Science. 1900. 

, On the sources of i^parent polymorphism in plants, etc. Biome- 

trika, 1902, L pp. 304-306. 

•Shull, G. H., Place constants for Aster prenanthoides. Bot. Gazette, 19D4| 
Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 333-375. 
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ment. A method was sought by which temperature, light, humidity 
and soil data could be combined in a single number. The fact that so 
large a part of plant activities and adaptation is directly or indirectly 
connected with climatic and edaphic factors, suggested that if a com- 
parative and statistical study of secondary growth on similar trees of 
various pronounced habitats were made, a new basis for determining 
climatic and edaphic regions of optimum development would be at 
hand. 

Put in tabular form the results of the measurements are as follows: 



Width of rings in mm 

Frequencies in bog-habitat 
Frequencies in woodlots _ . 

Width of rings in mm 

Frequencies n bog habitat 
Frequencies in woodlots _ . 



1 


1.5 


2 


2.5 


3 


3.5 


4 


4.5 


16 


10 


23 


20 


27 


12 


20 


5 


26 


30 


31 


9 


6 
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— 
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6.5 


7 


7.5 


8 


8.5 


9 
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5 


5 


6 


1 


2 





1 



5 

7 



9.5 




5.5 
5 



10 
2 



These frequency distributions are shown graphically in Fig. 22. 
The abscissas give width in millimeters, the ordinates frequencies of 
rings. The variation constants deduced from them are indicated on 
page 321. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the biometric method of 
study employed here, a brief discusssion of the more salient points is 
appended. For a more complete statement the reader is referred to 
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Fig. 22. — Frequency curves showing variation in width of the annual wood-in- 
crement in Acer rubrum. Continuous lines — bog habitat; Dotted 

lines — woodlot habitat. 
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Davenport's "Statistical Methods"* or the more popular work of 
Pearson.* 

It will be noted that in the trees of the bog habitat, there are more 
rings three mm. long than of any other length, while in the second type 
of habitat the greater number of rings has shown two mm. This highest 
frequency or most common length is known as the mode. It shows 
clearly the prevailing type of wood-accretion. The distribution de- 
creases in both directions from the mode, but least so in the woodlot 
habitat. The practical importance of the information afforded by this 
value is apparent. We have here the average prevailing state or place- 
habit of a similar lot of individuals from two distinct places. It is 
t\ characteristic which has been determined by influences covering a 
period of time (the age of the trees) long enough to eliminate the eflfect 
of incidental fluctuations in the habitat. In sielecting one character 
for measurement it must not be forgotten, of course, that the organism 
is a correlated unit or whole. Change of environment may alter, there- 
fore, a great variety of characters. Whatever the species, its differ- 
ences constitute a distribution of deviations extending sometimes 
through a considerable range. Points such as these the systematist, 
above all, must necessarily consider. 

Another conception of the character and the amount of wood- 
accretion and its distribution is possible through the arithmetical av- 
erage or mean. Multiplying the value of each variate by its frequency, 
adding the results and dividing the sum by the total number of rings, 
we thus geii a determination of the mean or average length. In this 
case the mean length is 3.42 mm. and 1.70 mm. respectively for each 
of thi habitats under consideration. These values differ very sensibly 
from the most common length or mode. It will be seen at once that 
the deviations in excess of the mode are in the case of the bog habitat 
larger and in the woodlots smaller. The mean is in the latter case less 
and in the former greater than the respective mode. Such distri- 
butions are termed skew — the mode and the mean are separated from 
each other by a certain measurable distance. The relative breadth of 
the curves exhibits to the eye the great variability and the prominent 
skewnees. 

There have been various interpretations of skewness, but it is evi- 
dent that we are dealing here with the results of direct physiological 
reactions to the changes in the environment. On an average the annual 
accretion in woodlot conditions is by far less than in the bog habitat. 
Not all individual trees are alike sensitive to changed conditions, but 
the greater value of the positive skewness in the bog habitat indicates 
that only a small proportion of the variates is conservative. It is 



^Davenport, C. B., Statistical methods with special reference to biological vari- 
ation. New York. J. Wiley & Sons, 1899; and Revised edition, 1904. 

sPearson, K., Grammar of Science. 1911. 
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plain, therefore, that the position of the mode and the negative skew- 
ness in the woodlot forms has resulted from physiological variation, 
i. e., from the prevailing edaphic conditions of that place, and that the 
diflferences in the environment have changed the type, the variability 
and even the sign of the skewness. 

The frequency curves enable us to perceive still another relation. 
It will be observed that some of the rings deviate but little from the 
mode or the mean, while others deviate more and some even very much. 
For instance, the deviations from the mean in the frequencies of the 
woodlot samples are -.70, -.20, +.30, +.80, and +1.30 The av- 
erage deviation is omitted here as having no particular significance. 
Usually a standard deviation is derived in the following manner. The 
deviation of each frequency from the mean is squared and then mul- 
tiplied by its corresponding frequency; the products are added aud 
then divided by the total number of variates, and the square root ex- 
tracted. The result as corrected by a number representing the prob- 
able error is the standard deviation. We thus arrive at a value 1.87 
mm. for the bog habitat, and 0.56 mm. for the woodlot habitat, which 
stands as a definite measure of variability. It enables comparisons 
from year to year and between diflferent localities, advantages which 
are too obvious to require elaboration. 

To compare variability on an abstract basis an expression combin- 
ing the idea both of standard deviation and type is added here. It is 
found by dividing the standard deviation by the mean as a base. The 
result is an excellent index of variability in the form of a rate per cent, 
usually known as the coefficient of variability. The value of the co- 
efficient of variation will change directly with changes of the standard 
deviation, and inversely with changes of the mean. For the case at 
hand the coefficient of variability is 54.60 and 33.28 for the bog con- 
ditions and the woodlots respectively. 

The mode and the three important variation constants, together 
with the probable errors of the determination, which were deduced from 
the frequency curves in the manner described above, are as follows: 



■F" 



Habitat Bog Woodlots 

Mode -._ 3mm. 2mm. 

Mean 3.425=*=0.098 1.701=*=0.038 

Standard deviation 1.870=*=0.069 0.566=*=0.027 

Coefficient of variability 54.60 =*=2.55 33.28 =*=2.46 



The amount of variation is, as we should expect it to be, sensibly 
different in each of the localities selected. The extreme values for the 
coefficients are 54.60 and 33.28, giving a difference of 21.32. We 
may accept these differences in the coefficients of variability as 
additional proof that when organisms are introduced in changed or 

22— G. B. i«. 
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unusual conditions they become more or less variable. It can safely 
be granted that the conditions of variability which are here a function 
of place, are masked but little by others. In the case at hand, varia- 
bility is not due to chance, but is an inevitable accompaniment of the 
differences in the habitat. The evidence for this statement is found 
especially in a forthcoming paper on the response of plants to toxic 
substances, and in the methods and results of experimental physiology. 
Here, however, the results appear to be of considerable interest as show- 
ing that by the use of the quantitative method we are passing to an 
equally definite and exact determination of the importance of environ- 
mental conditions. 

The points brought out may be summarized thus: 

(1) The data above presented show clearly that a biometric 
record of secondary growth in trees furnishes a very valuable criterion 
for the comparison of the conditions of different plant habitats. They 
are data involving climatic and edaphic factors which are of the great- 
est importance to plant life, and hence may be best correlated with 
functional and structural changes. 

(2) The response to environment in the case of Acer rubrum is 
rapid and pronounced. The annual growth of wood automatically re- 
cords in duration, intensity and quality the effect of the various ecolog- 
ical factors. The differences in amount and size of wood cells, in 
thickness of walls, extent of infiltration, etc., clearly indicate differ- 
ences in type. We have here the type and the place-habit from two 
distinct edaphic conditions. The differences in the soil habitat have led 
to physiological variations which changed not only the type, but the 
variability and even the sign of the skewness. Quaotity and quality 
of the wood have been affected; as products of the environment they 
are a measure of environmental conditions. 

(3) In a study such as this the biometric data seem more valu- 
able than long records of temperature, light, humidity, wind velocity, 
and others. The effect of these is included as far as they influence the 
plant. Greatly varying as meteorological and soil data are, it is almost 
impossible to combine them so as to exhibit their importance to plant 
growth and to climatic and edaphic centers of development. Hence the 
biometric point of view is an additional criterion to furnish a suitable 
basis for comparing ecological data, and for determining the relation 
of a locality to the whole range of the species, and to the direction of 
its migration.' It seems certain therefore, that if such statistical data 
were exhibited for various regions, climatic and edaphic centers of 
distribution could be clearly indicated.* It is hoped that investigators 



>Adams, C. C, Southeastern U. S. as a center of geographical distribution of 
flora and fauna. Biological Bull., Vol. Ill, 1902, pp. 115-131. 

sTranseau, E. N., Climatic centers and centers of plant distribution. Mich. 
Acad, of Sci., Vol. VII, 1905, pp. 73-76. 
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in other places will make studies similar to the one here presented for 
the purpose of testing the value of this criterion. 

(4) It is well known that the ability of plants to transmit ac- 
quired characteristics is readily demonstrated in forest tree??, where 
climatic influences continue to show themselves with plants grown from 
seed derived from different localities. It becomes a problem of prac- 
tical, as well as theoretical importance to determine to what extent 
such differences in functional variations persist. The advantage of the 
biometric method in knowing definitely the behavior of plants and the 
effect of environment is apparent. Whether or not individuals, which 
have proven to be more variable, would be favorable to any selection 
process remains to be seen from experimental determinations. 

Peat Toxins and Their Effect Upon So2ls« — In connection with the 
experiments on the presence of injurious substances in bog water and 
bog soils, and their effect upon agricultural plants, the question arose 
whether the toxins which are harmful to plants in water cultures are 
injurious also to plants growing in soil containing them. This ques- 
tion has an added interest just now, because facts like those cited 
above give indications that the sterility of unproductive and "ex- 
hausted" agricultural soils may partly be caused by some toxic sub- 
stance of a physiological and biochemical origin. Different workers 
have observed that the growth of plants often gives rise to unfav- 
orable conditions. The data obtained from various lines of ex- 
periments all go to prove that "exhaustion" cannot always be attrib- 
uted to the removal of plant nutrients from the soil by previous crops 
or by previous plant societies.* 

To attempt a review of the literature on this problem would be out 
of place in the present chapter. Suffice it to say that the results thus 
far obtained point strongly to the view that decreased physiological 
activity of plants lies rather in the toxic condition of the soil. The 
experimental proof is still regarded by many as furnishing negative 
evidence upon the problem,* and hence a spirit of controversy prevails 
in most of the writings upon this subject. However, it can no longer 
be questioned that the solution of this inquiry is of great importance 
to agriculture. It promises to throw new light upon many interre- 
lations of soil and plants, and appears to afford a satisfactory explana- 
tion of some of the problems connected with the association and suc- 
cesssion of plants, which on every other criterion would largely remain 
an enigma. 

For the purpose of determining whether the toxins of bog water 



^Livingston, B. E^ Further studies on the properties of unproductive soils. U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, Bull. 36. 1907. 

sHall, A. D., Theories of manure and fertilizer action. Science, N. S., Vol. 
XXVIII, 1908, pp. 617-628. 

King. F. H., Toxicity as a factor in the productive ci^acity of soils. Science, 
N. S., Vol. XXVII, 1908, pp. 626-636. 
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are harmful also to plants growing in soils containing the iojurious 
substances, it was decided to employ first of all a soil medium as nearly 
non-nutrient as possible. Quartz is one of the chief and most nearly 
insoluble constituents of soil. It has been shown* that quartz is of 
minor importance in the adsorption and retention of hydroxides and 
various neutral salts; a knowledge of its action for bog water seemed, 
therefore, of fundamental importance. The quartz used was obtained 
from the Ceramics Department of the Ohio State University. To free 
it from possible impurity it was subjected to a thorough washing. The 
air-dry quartz sand was first sifted through a sieve having meshes of 
1"™. Portions of about 250*°* each of the sifted material were placed 
in a large porcelain dish contsuning distilled water acidulated with 
HCl. It was usually the practice to boil the material for twenty min- 
utes. After boiling, the supernatant liquid was decanted and fresh 
distilled water was added. A similar washing was carried out in aqiui 
regia and later again in dilute KOH. The quartz was then washed 
repeatedly in boiling distilled water and finally dried at 212° F. (100** 
C), until ready for use. 

The bog water used in these experiments was collected from the 
same central station on the bog island as described in the earlier part 
of this chapter. The solution is relatively clear, the suspended par- 
ticles imparting to it a slight tinge from olive-green to brown. It is 
very little acid to phenolphthalein, but alkaline to methyl orange. 

Since no experiments had been made thus far to ascertain how 
much of the toxic property of the bog water is removed by a given 
quantity of an adsorbing agent, series of ten cultures were prepared for 
this purpose. Seven of the cultures consisted of 400^^ each of bog 
water, to which was added sterilized quartz in quantities equivalent to 
the following volimies: 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, and 200^^ respec- 
tively; that is the quantities were chosen in volumes equal to a definite 
fraction of the volume of bog water used. The bog water and the 
quartz sand were shaken together in glass-stoppered bottles, and left 
standing for several days. When ready for use the liquid was de- 
canted and placed in half-liter Mason jars, covered with black paper. 
Three control cultures were added, consisting respectively of untreated 
bog water, boiled bog water, and distilled water. The wheat seedlings 
used for these cultures were germinated in sawdust until 4 to 5^ high. 
In later experiments the seedlings were germinated in quartz sand. 
They were then carefully washed in distilled water and transplanted 
to the water cultures. Never less than six seedlings were used in any 
experiment. It should be observed also that the seedlings were se- 
lected individuate out of a large number of plants. The corks used were 
previously sterilized and paraffined. Growth was measured by trans- 

iBriggs, L. J., On the adsorption of water vapor and of certain salts in aqueous 
solution oy quarts. Am. Jour. Fhys. Chem., Vol. IX, 1905, pp. 617-640. 
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piration and the green and dry weight of plants. The cultures stood 
side by side in the university greenhouse in diffused light. The weekly 
atmometer readings varied between 176 and 186*^. Below, in table 
12, are given toxiticity figures for bog water collected at two periods. 
Column I gives data for bog water collected September 12, 1908, nearly 
at the end of one of the most severe droughts that have been experi- 
enced in Ohio; the bog water for column II was brought to the laboratory 
October 16, soon after the first rains. The evidence derived from sim- 
ilar experiments with bog water collected at intervals of one month 
during the year is omitted, showing, as it does, considerable repetition. 
It should be noted, however, that the variation in the range of results 
for the seasons is considerable. 



TABLE 12 



Adsorption op bog toxins by quartz sand 



Solution. 


Correspondlnff 

Place on 

Curve. 


Total Transpiration for 15 
Days, in Grams. 




I. Sept. 12. 


II. Oct. 16. 


1. Distilled water 400^*^ _ 


A 

B 

B' 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

K 


7.60 
10.26 

22.70 
^".'73 

is'eb 


7.60 


2, Bog water 400<^, untreated 


14.90 


3. Bog water 400CC, boiled 


64.22 


4. Bog water 400CC + 25^-c SiQt 


26.60 


5. Bog water 400cc + 50cc Si0« 


18.17 


6. Bog water 400<^c 4. 7500 510 • 


13.83 


7. Bog water 400cc + lOO^^c giQt 


13.66 


8. Bog water 400CC + 125^c giQi 




9. Bog water 400CC -f 150*^ SiO« 


12.87 


10. Bog water 400CC + 200*"^ SiO« 


12.66 







The results for these two dates have been plotted in Fig. 23. The 
growth rate in terms of transpiration is indicated on the axis of or- 
dinates, and the progressive addition of quartz to bog water is shown 
on the axis of abscissas. 

Before taking up the facts brought out in this series of experiments, 
another part of the investigation must be mentioned. The foregoing 
observations suggested the query whether results obtained with soils 
of varying quality, fineness, and adsorbing surface would show that 
the toxic strengths of the same bog-water solution have approximately 
the same relation to each other irrespective of the nature of the filter 
used. It was intended to use types of soil ranging progressively 
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through the weathering producta from feldspaxs to kaolin. But the 
feldspars are highly alterable minerals, and the chemical products of 
feldspathic and gramtic rock-decomposition are extremely varied;' in 
the residues, however, which rem^n after leaching, free ^lica 
as quartz, and a. number of rather indefinite substances known as clays, 



pppjlpppp 


:■:■■ ,/ \ 



Fig. 23. — Diagram ahowing growth-rate of wheat seedlings in treated bog water. 
The ordinatea represent transpiration in grams; the abecissae show the pro- 
gressive addition of quarts to bog water. Unbroken lines for bog water 
collected September 12, 1908. Broken lines for bog water of October 
10, 1906. Broken line single dotted for boiled bog water; 
broken line double dotted for distilled water. 



are the most abundant. Id the present case the efficiency of the fol- 
lowing substances, characteristic of the final residue of soil-forming 
rocks, and their allied substances, was tested: SiOi coarse; SiOi fine; 
kaolin; CaCOi; SiC; and C in the form of air-dried humus. The ma- 
terials were obtained through the courtesy of Mr. C. H, Kerr of the 
Carborundum Compajiy, Nif^ara Falls, New York. They are among 
the most insoluble substances known, and of great purity, which makes 
'Clark, F. W., The data of geoohenustry. U. S. Geol. Survey, Bull. 330. 1908. 
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them of special value in this investigation. The chemical analysis of 
these materials is as follows: 

TABLE 13 



Material. 


Quartz. 


Kaolin. 


Carborundum. 


c 


99.56' 
0.40 

"0.T4" 


46.35 
38.86 
0.35 
0.38 
0.61 
0.31 
0.31 
13.80 


29.71 





0.45 


Si 


69.40 


SiO, 




AlA 


0.28 


CaO - 


0.15 


Fe,0, -- _ 




KoO... 




MgO 


0.05 


Na,0 




Ignition 









The physical composition of the materials employed was deter- 
mined by microscopic examination. Mechanical analysis was made 
with the aid of a centrifuge and for the coarser components by means 
of their different rates of subsidence in water. The relative percent" 
ages by weight of the different component particles in each group is as 
follows: 

TABLE 14 



Material. 


SiOg coarse. 


SiOs fine. 


Koalin. 


SiC. 


Sand 


1001 


6.5 

80.8 
12.9 


2.4 
61.8 
35.7 




0.5 — 0.25nim __ 




Vey fine sand 
0.1 — 0.05mni 


79.4 


SUt 

0.05 — 0.005nim 


16.6 


Clay 

0.005 — O.Onam 


4.5 







To obtain the surface area of spherical particles it is only neces- 
sary to invert the value of the mean diameter of the particles for each 
group. This surface factor is then multiplied by the fractional amount 
of the quantity of the sample having particles of these mean diameters. 
A mathematical calculation of the surface area of quartz flour, carbo- 
rundum, or other crystalline bodies with irregular surfaces, however, is 
not so readily obtained. It may be that adsorption of toxins and ab- 
sorption of vapors and gases are subject to the same conditions.* Per- 

iPatten, H. E., and Gallagher, F. E., Absorption of vapors and gases by soils. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, Bull. 51. 1908. 
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haps by taking measurements upon the rate of retention of a silver 
salt, one may secure an indirect method for the calculation of the sur- 
face of these bodies. A curve showing how the adsorption data are 
related to the surface presented by the grains of the different soils used, 
though of interest, is not a question at issue in this discussion, but it 
is hoped to continue this problem further, and in a more quantitative 
manner. 

The precaution was taken to allow contact between the solution 
and the solid bodies for thirty minutes only, in order to reduce to a 
minimum the low solubility of the materials* and the possible action 
of the solution upon the soUds. The amounts used in each case, and 
the effect of these insoluble substances on the toxic action of bog water 
collected January 30, 1909, are given below in table 15. The trans- 
piration data covered a period of fifteen days and are for six wheat 
plants in each solution. 

TABLE 15 
Adsorption of bog toxins by insoluble substances 



Solution. 



1. Bog water 400cc. untreated 

2. Bog water 400cc, filtered 

3. Bog water 400cc4- 15cc SiO, (coarse) 

4. Bog water 400cc + 25cc SiO^ (coarse) 

5. Bog wat^r 400cc+ 50cc SiO^ (coarse) _.. 

6. Bog water 400cc + 15cc SiO^ (fine) 

7. Bog water 400cc + 25cc SiO^ (fine) 

8. Bog water 400cc + 50cc SiO^ (fine) 

9. Bog water 400cc 4- 15cc Kaolin 

10. Bog water 400cc+ 25cc Kaolin 

11. Bog water 400cc+ 50cc Kaolin 

12. Bog water 400cc + 150cc Kaolin 

13. Bog water 400cc + 15cc CaCO, 

14. Bog water 400CC+ 25cc CaCO, 

15. Bog water 400cc+ 50cc CaCOa 

16. Bog water 400CC+ 15cc SiC (fine) 

17. Bog water 400CC + 25cc SiC (fine) 

18. Bog water 400CC+ 50cc SiC (fine) 

19. Bog water 400CC + 15cc C (humus) 

20. Bog water 400cc + 25cc C (humus) 

21. Bog water 400cc + I50cc C (humus) 



Transpiration In (itaros ; 
Six Wheat Seedlings in Each Solution. 



10th day. 


15th day. 


8.55 


3.65 


10.35 


6.75 


10.00 


7.35 


12.85 


9.80 


13.55 


10.65 


19.10 


13.50 


19.00 


16.60 


16.40 


13.10 


20.00 


16.25 


19.32 


21.58 


20.10 


23.40 


22.20 


16.07 


20.50 


24.70 


20.70 


26.50 


19.17 


23.35 


21.25 


25.60 


17.50* 


21.20* 


23.00 


29.10 


25.15 


40.65 


16.70 


41.90 


22.15 


24.80 



ToUl. 



16.50 

22.00 

22.60 

29.85 

31.20 

41.20 

42.30 

37.18 

45.35 

50.55 

53.45 

50.25 

56.10 

57.68 

52.52 

58.08 

48.60* 

63.60 

76.80 

66.90 

55.50 



*5 plants in culture. 

Several facts seem to be clearly brought out in the above data. A 
comparison of the toxicity figures of bog water collected at intervals 
during the year indicates that the amount of toxic substances in solu- 

*Comey, A. M., Dictionary of chemical solubilities. 1896. 
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tion differs very appreciably within the year In all cases the phys- 
iological studies show that the adsorbing substances actually remove 
definite quantities of bog toxins. In contrasting the efficiency of the 
various amounts of adsorbents used, the important facts at the out- 
set are these. Different physiological phases result from the progres- 
sive increase of an adsorbing substance. The bog-water solution, 
fatal in its effect at some seasons, gives an increase in growth-rate when 
adsorption removes a sufficient amount of the toxic ingredient. The 
effect is virtually one of dilution. Doubling of the amount of the ad- 
sorbent brings the growth-rate into a physiological phase marked by a 
greater functional activity. Further addition, and its consequent further 
dilution in toxicity, carries with it a corresponding intensification in 
growth-rate. The appearance of the plants especially in the devel- 
opment of the root system, follows the transpiration figures very closely. 
Stimulation and tolerance rise to a maximum. But with successively 
larger amounts of adsorbent, the optimum rate of transpiration can 
be neither increased nor maintained. It falls off, regularly and rapidly 
at first, subsequently less rapidly, until the eflfect of the solution is 
practically that of distilled water.* Greater dilution and consequent 
increase in rate of transpiration does not express, therefore, the whole 
truth. Other and less injurious substances are also adsorbed; and the 
rate of transpiration is seen to be the product of a coordination of factors. 
In bog water with very slight toxicity, the course of the experiment 
shows that the maximum acceleration phase deviates very sensibly 
toward the growth-rate approximated in the control, i. e., the untreated 
bog water. 

On account of the difference in size of particles, there naturally 
follows a corresponding difference in the amount of adsorption. Com- 
pared with kaolin, calcium carbonate, carborundum, and carbon (as 
lampblack or humus), the adsorptive power of quartz is relatively low. 
It will be seen that the optimum rate of transpiration of the tenth day 
in solutions 3 to 9, table 15, is soon succeeded by a minimum. This 
is due to the action of toxic substances still present; for upon further 
addition of adsorbents the minimum at the end of the fifteenth day is 
succeeded by a higher rate of transpiration. Filters of finer grain are 
more beneficial, while the adsorptive power of humus is very much 
higher than that of any of the crystalline substances used. The opti- 
mum and maximum rates of transpiration occur on the fifteenth and 
twentieth day and lie near together. Reference to the total amount 
transpired shows that the adsorption of carborundum and humus is 
about three to four times greater than that of quartz. The transpi- 
ration data serve excellently as a basis for assigning a limit to the mag- 
nitude of the toxic effect, and as an expression of the amount of the 

^Tnie, R. H., and Oj^levee, C. S., The effect of thepresence of insoluble substances 
on the toxic action of poisons. Bot. Gazette, Vol. XXXIX, 1905, pp. 1-21. 
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unknown substance adsorbed both in terms of the total adsorption, and as 
a percentage of the surface factor of grains. The result with CaCOa 
also shows that the plants are not affected by conditions of acidity or 
alkalinity, and that growth seems to be more materially aflfected by 
the specific action of the organic toxins present. Whatever the nature 
of the filter used, that the increased tolerance of wheat seedlings to bog 
water is actually due to the adsorptive power of the filters is sustained 
by the fact that the decrease of the poisonous effects of bog water is 
apparently a function of surface of particles and is approximately pro- 
portionate to the quantity of the solid body used. The solution, de- 
cidedly toxic without the solid, becomes capable of supporting a more 
than normal growth. 

The outcome of these preliminary tests is, therefore, that the con- 
ditions giving rise to decreased physiological activity, to xeromorphy, 
and to zonation of bog plants, are not found in the depletion or increase 
of mineral nutrients in bog water, nor in a low soil temperature, but 
lie rather in the toxicity of the soil substratum, i. e., in the production 
of unfavorable soil conditions. 

However, experiments by the water-culture method may not always 
be serviceable as a safe basis for argument concerning soil conditions. A 
number of life relations of the plant in a water culture become changed 
when in the soil. In what particular manner the toxic substances are held 
by the adsorptive forces of the filter is not clear if judged by physical 
or chemical analysis.* The marked retention of the toxins of bog water 
observed may be due to causes other than a direct condensation on the 
surface. No experiments were made to show conclusively that the re- 
tention is not due to chemical fixation or substitution. The amount 
of solution thrown out of the quartz by the centrifugal machine was 
too small to be tested. A priori, it would seem that the filter used 
should be markedly more toxic now than the solution, when tested by 
physiological criteria. The presence of the adsorbing bodies in the 
solid should not only reduce its effectiveness when repeatedly used for 
improving bog water, but should replace normal growth by an abnor- 
mal retardation judged from the growth-rate made in a similar check 
soil culture. 

To obtain evidence on this point, and to contrast the efficiency of 
the various constituents of agricultural soils for adsorption, a series of 
experiments were made with quartz, river sand, field clay, and humus 
soil. The air-dry soils were sifted through a sieve with meshes of 1™™. 
Portions of 400^ of the sifted soils were each placed in glass-stoppered 
jars containing 1,200*^*^ of bog water. The glassware employed in all 
of the experiments cited was treated with a solution of potassium di- 
chromate and sulfuric acid, and repeatedly rinsed in distilled water pre- 
vious to use. The mixtures of bog water and soil were left standing 

^Michaelis, L., Dynamic der Oberfiachen. Dresden, 1909. 
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in the dark room for three days. To insure thorough contact between 
the bog water and the soil, the solution was occasionally shaken. When 
ready for use the liquid was filtered off, and portions of 400** of the 
liquid from each soil type were used as water-culture experiments in the 
manner described above. For the investigation of the relative fer- 
tility of the soils used as filters, earthenware pots were employed. The 
pots were new and each of about 300** capacity (8*^ in diameter, 8.5*^ 
deep). They were thoroughly cleaned and dried in an oven at 262° F. 
(110°C.), and later immersed in heated paraffin. To each paraffined 
pot was added 200*^*^ of the contaminated soil well pressed into the 
bottom and sides of the pots. It was recognized that difficulties of 
obtaining good contact between the soil and the walls of the pot would 
bo probable. In the air space along the walls usually by far the greater 
proportion of plant roots are developed, and the wire-basket method as 
recommended by the Bureau of Soils of the U. S. Departmemt of Agri- 
culture (Bull. 23) is, therefore, more desirable. But the form of re- 
tainer here described was found to be wholly satisfactory. In no case 
were evidences found of roots growing more freely at the sides of the 
pot than in the center. The experiments were repeated later by the wire- 
basket method with the same results. Six wheat seedlings were trans- 
planted in a row in the soil of each pot. In identically the same manner 
a series of duplicate cultures with the untreated soils were prepared 
to serve for comparison with the behavior of wheat seedlings in the con- 
taminated soils. The filled pots were then weighed and placed in the 
greenhouse where they stood side by side. Direct sunlight was avoided 
by cloth screens. Only one of the experiments need be given; 
table 16 gives a summary of the results obtained with bog water collect- 
ed September 12, 1908. The percentage increase is calculated upon 
the basis of the quantities marked zero (0), considering them as unity 
for the respective series. The photograph (Fig. 24) shows these plante 
at the end of the experiment. 

TABLE 16 
Adsorption op bog toxins by soils 



Bolutlon. 


Ayerage Length In cm. 


Percentage Increase. 




Tops. 


Roots. 


Transpira- 
tion. 


Green 
weight 


Dry Weight 


1. Bog water untreated 

2. Bog wat«r quartz-filtered 

5. Bog water clay-filtered 

8. Bog water humtis-filtered 

3. Contammated quartz soil 

6. Contaminated clay soil.. 

9. Contaminated humus soil 

4. Control quarts soil 

7. Control day soil 

10. Control humus soil 


15.8 
20.8 
19.9 
30.5 
22.0 
22.2 
21.9 
24.7 
26.0 
30.7 


5.3 

42.0 

11.4 

15.6 

12.3 

6.6 

6.2 

9.6 

11.7 

13.5 



338. 
154. 
805. 



134. 
68. 
220. 



8. 
23. 
86. 




56. 

11. 

84. 




20. 
5. 

55. 
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Again, it iB evident that the addition of solids has increased the 
tolerance of the seedlit^ to bog water. The improvement was marked 
during the entire period of experimentation. The presence of the 
toxic sutistances in small amounts exerted a noticeable stimulating effect, 
while the plants in the control bog water gave every indication that 
they would be unable to survive an exposure of a normal growing period. 
The last mentioned point has been repeatedly tested also in field-work. 
It seems as if the roots, and especially the more minute root haira, of 
the plants in the untreated bog water served as adsorbing surfaces. 
The roots are brownish in color and jelly-like in consistency; deposited 
upon their surfaces are found numerous colored substances, as the result 




of the oxidizing action of the roots. The nature of these substances is still 
under investigation. A general decay of the growing tips is notice- 
able, showing that the oxidizing action of the plants upon the toxic 
substances went far toward decreasing their harmful effect, but could 
not entirely overcome them. The effectiveness of adding the insolu- 
ble solids proves, therefore, very conclusively that the source of the 
harmful condition must logically be looked for in the solution and not 
in the condition of the plants themselves. The difference in the tops 
as well as in the roots of the plants from the various cultures is very 
striking. The stimulating effect is less marked in the solutions filtered 
through clay and humus, because of the greater adsorptive power of 
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these substances; yet the increase in the green and dry weight of plants 
is about twice that in the untreated bog water, while transpira- 
tion has increased almost ten-fold. The introduced materials have 
had their adsorptive action, but it is evident also that chemical reaction 
enters in the case of the common types of garden soil. 

We come, finally, to a consideration of the effects of bog toxins 
upon soils. It is to be noted that the poisonous action of bog toxins 
is more harmful when the plants are immersed in the solution, than 
when grown in the contaminated soil cultures. That the poisonous 
matter injurious to plant growth is present in the soils used as filters 
is seen upon comparison with the controls. Manifestly, the theory 
of lack of 0« in bog water or in bog soils as the cause of xeromorphy does 
not satisfactorily account for the results, because water cultures usually 
have less Oa than any soil medium. The transpiration data for boiled 
bog water (table 12, page 325) are fiuiiher evidence in this direction. 
The inadequacy of the theory of low substratum temperature is, for this 
locality, equally obvious. That the action cannot be attributed to 
large amounts of dissolved substances has been shown in the deter- 
mination of the osmotic pressure of bog water in Chapter XL The 
garden soils contain a much larger amount of nutrient ingredients 
than bog water, and hence the presence of those salts should tend to 
increase the growth-rate. No such increase in activity occurred. The 
length of time during which the wheat plants were allowed to grow is 
palpably insufficient to ''exhaust'' or contaminate the soils. The 
retardation seen in the contaminated soils is lacking the corresponding 
normal average in dry weight of plants to an amount of 18 per cent., 
3 per cent., and 36 per cent, for quartz, clay, and humus respectively. 
From the results it may be concluded that the adsorption and retention 
capacity of soil for toxins is generally higher the greater its content 
of humus. It was shown elsewhere that a bog-water solution well 
aerated, or upon long standing with exposure to air, lost its injurious 
properties. When plants are grown in this oxidized solution it is found 
that the solution becomes decidedly beneficial to plant growth. These 
results are also obtained with the contaminated soils. When first 
used they exert a distinctly injurious effect. If the amount of water 
transpired by the plants is replaced by bog water, the soils become 
more toxic Decrease in toxicity always follows aeration of the soil 
and drainage; and since the physical conditions mainly determine the 
amount of oxidation, these are of greater consequence in restoring the 
fertility to the soil. 

Stfmmary* — ^The available information of the study here reported 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Many swamp and muck soils exhibit a sterility which cannot 
be remedied by drainage or by the addition of fertilizers. 

2. The sterility appears to be most marked where investigations 
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on the physiological effects of bog water and bog soils indicate a 
greater amount and activity of bog toxins. 

3. The production of bog toxins is due to a number of physical, 
biological and chemical factors. One can only conclude that the chem- 
ical constitution of bog water and bog soils at a given moment condi- 
tions toxicity; and that the excretion from roots and rhizomes of plants 
is, possibly, one of the variables of the conditioning factors. 

4. In untreated bog water there are found deposited upon the 
roots of wheat plants numerous colored substances as the result of the ox- 
idizing action of roots. The general decay of the root tips indicates 
that the oxidizing activity is insufficient to decrease the harmful effects 
of bog toxins. 

5. It is possible that ecesis, association, and succession of plants 
depend primarily upon respiration, and that in respiration bog plants 
differ from other plants. 

6. Treating bog water with an insoluble adsorbing agent is invari- 
ably beneficial. 

7. Different physiological phases result from the progressive 
addition of an adsorbing substance. With coarser-grained materials 
the low optimum rate of transpiration is soon succeeded by a minimum 
which is due to the action of toxic substances still present. 

8. Finer-grained insoluble bodies are more beneficial. The 
response to toxic substances, when present in small amounts, leads to ac- 
celeration of growth. The period of growth is more prolonged and 
the optimum and maximum rate of transpiration lie near together. 

9. The adsorptive action of carborundum and humus is about 
four times greater than that of quartz; the capacity of soils for retain- 
ing toxins is therefore higher the greater the content of humus. 

10. The decrease of the poisonous effect of bog water is probably 
a function of the surface of the particles; it is relatively proportionate 
to the quantity of the solid body used. 

11. In agricultural soils used as adsorbents the presence of the 
absorbed unknown toxins replaces normal growth by an abnormal re- 
tardation. Fertility is restored through aeration, that is, after time 
enough has elapsed for the oxidation of the injurious substances. 

12. The contaminated condition of agricultural soils and the conse- 
quent decreased physiological activity of the plants grown in them 
still further indicate that xeromorphy cannot be due to acidity, lack of 
oxygen, low temperature etc., of the soil substratum; that is, the factors 
heretofore cited are only in part the cause of xeromorphy. 

In view of the evidence presented above, the writer believes that 
these facts in the action of bog water upon soils justify the conclusion 
that there are present in bog water and in bog soils injurious substances 
which are, at least in part, the cause of xeromorphy in plants, and of 
decreased fertility in bog soils. 
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The Nature of the Absorption and Tolerance of Plants in Bogs. — 
Interest in the study of the absorption and in the varying degree of 
tolerance and resistance of plants growing in Ohio bogs has been co- 
incident with the determination of the quantitative nature of the habitat 
factors, but it has been only through an appreciation of the subordi- 
nate value of the atmospheric and other physical habitat factors that 
attention could be given to the special diosmotic properties of the 
plants and of the substances absorbed together with the changes which 
the penetrating substances produce upon the plants. The changes 
which the substances undergo internally or externally to the absorbing 
organ or the cell are relationships of equal importance in the problem 
of nutritive metabolism, but a discussion of them cannot be attempted 
as yet. 

The evidence as to the r61e of physical, chemical and biotic habitat 
factors, derived from the study of local bog vegetation, is brought out 
ijjL greater detail in the following chapters. It is suflScient to point 
out that atmospheric conditions, though of importance, are not the limit- 
ing influences for the growth of plants upon Ohio peat deposits. The 
various physical environmental relations usually cited are inadequate 
to account for the failure of some of the agricultural plants to thrive 
and for the survival of otjiers. And since differences in light inten- 
sity, in special absorption powers of roots for peaty substrata, since 
fungal micorhiza, and morphological limitations in the absorption and 
in the conduction of water, do not enter into the problem with the ag- 
ricultural plants used for the test-experiments, it seeems timely to 
consider in more detail ^the specific r61e of the organic decomposition 
products in the relation between the required quantity of available 
water and the quantity absorbed by the plants. 

That some sort of a correlated mechanism, acting within certain 
limits, is of the utmost importance in these species seems evident from 
the fact that while the presence of structural modifications is generally 
regarded as a reaction in favor of a bog vegetation, the most noteworthy 
characteristic which enables the invading plants to resist the unfavor- 
able conditions is a greater elasticity of functions, and perhaps some 
specific place-function. What is the mechanism connected with the 
failure of many agricultural plants to thrive in peat soils and in so- 
lutions of bog water? With what critical features, either as products 
of habitat or congenital variation, are the surviving plants provided by 
nature to regulate or control the absorption of injurious organic com- 
pounds, and what are the pathological aspects which involve dwarfing, leaf- 
fall and general senescence in most invading species alien to the habitat? 
A knowledge of the limits of functional variation within a known 
species and its several varieties should prove very essential as to the role 
and the range of the individual and genetic differences in the plants 
themselves, and the ability of the plants to inhibit the absorption of 
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deleterious substances, or to neutralize the injurious action of the sub- 
stratum. 

In the present preliminary discussion data are submitted 
which were obtained from experiments in the laboratory with several 
standard varieties of grain sorghums, alfalfa and bean. The seeds 
were obtained from the United States Department of Agriculture 
through the oflBce of seed distribution. The seeds were germinated in 
sterilized quartz sand and treated in a manner described in the earlier 
part of this chapter. The physiological tests were made in bog water 
from the central (cranberry-sphagnum) station on Cranberry Island 
at Buckeye Lake, Ohio. All experiments were made in duplicate series. 
Paper-covered Mason jars were used, containing 500 cc. of untreated 
bog water. The following selected series in tables 17 to 19 is especially 
suggestive and typical. 

The tables show at a glance which of the varieties are the more 
efficient in counteracting the effects of injurious organic compounds. 
Not only the relative transpiration quantities but also the morphological 
effects, as shown by the general appearance of roots and leaves, bear 
out the observation. 

Especially in bog water of greater toxicity than that of the date 
in the above series, the plants were in strong contrast to each other, 
functioning less readily also as the active mass of bacterial products 
increased (table 22). 

The rate of growth varied considerably according to the amount 
of transpiration and to the supply of available water. When the rate 
of transpiration decreased the root tips and the tops made but slight 
growth. The roots were discolored for some distance from the tip, 
appeared gelatinous, and not only their surface but the meristematic 
tissue seemed injured, inhibiting the formation of new laterals. The 
leaves were short and unfolded imperfectly. At the beginning of the 
experiment the roots of the stronger plants were able to counteract 
the injurious effect to a slight extent; light-brown insoluble substances 
appeared deposited upon the surface of the roots. In dilute solutions 
of bog water the roots remained white. Invariably, however, the 
toxicity was lessened most in plants whose ability to counteract the 
harmful effects was most pronounced. The decreased permeability 
of the plasmatic membrane of the cells of the root-tips favored their 
efficiency in selective absorption and in growth. 

A characteristic behaviour became evident in the increase of green 
weight of the plants in the dilute solutions, and in the observation that 
this effect was far from being uniform in all the cultures. The delete- 
rious action of bog water was, on the whole, less marked upon the tops 
than upon the roots; nevertheless the green weight of some of the plants 
with a lower transpiration value was greater than that of the plants 
transpiring more strongly. Examples are numbers 3, 5 and 7 in table 
17; 2 and 5 in table 18; 4 and 6 in table 19; 7 and 10 in table 22 of 
Chapter X. 
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TABLE 17. 

Transpiration data pou varieties op grain sorghums^ in bog watfji, 

March 6-24, 1910 



Variety of Sorghum. 


. Transpiration 
in grams. 


Green weight 
produced. 


Water required for 

1 gram of green 

matter. 


1. Milo 


106.15 

91.05 
86.70 
78.95 
78.32 
69.95 
55.65 
52.90 


2.59 
2.18 
2.87 
1.89 
2.92 
1.40 
1.46 
1.28 


40.95 


2. White Durra 


42.98 


3. Dwarf Milo _ 


30.17 


4. Dagdi Durra 


41.70 


5. White Kowliang • _. 


26.08 


6. Blackhull Kaffir 


49.85 


7. Brown pLOwIiang 


37.98 


8. Red Kaffir 


41.34 







Atmometer: 25 cc. daily average. 

TABLE 18. 

Transpiration data of varieties op alpalpa in bog water, 

May 6-26, 1910 



Variety of Alfalfa. 


Transpiration 
in grams. 


Green weight 
produced. 


Water required for 

1 gram of green 

matter. 


1. Medicago falcata 


11.50 

11.86 

8.72 

7.32 

11.93 


1.48 
1.28 
0.99 
0.59 
2.21 


7.77 


2. var. 16399 (Washington) 

3. var. 23625 


5.20 
8.80 


4. var. 9359 (Turkestan) 

5. Sand Lucerne 20457 


12.40 
5.40 







Atmometer: 18.9 cc. daily average. 



TABLE 19. 



Transpiration data of species and varieties op bean in bog water, 

February 24-March 11, 1910 



Species and Varieties. 


Transpiration 
in grams. 


Green weight 
produced. 


Water required for 

1 gram of green 

matter. 


1. Dolichos 22025 


150.68 
99.54 
66.46 
69.98 
56.35 
36.57 


3.75 
1.52 
1.34 
2.32 
1.24 
1.21 


40.18 


2. Dolichos 8542 


65.61 


3. Phaseolus mungo var. 18310 .. 

4. var. 17096 


49.59 
30.16 


5. Phaseolus munffo 


45.32 


6. Guar 


32.23 







Atmometer: 7.3 cc. daily average. 



iBalL C. R., The History and Distribution of Sorghum. U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Plant Industry, Bull. 175, 1910. 
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It is quite generally known that rapid growth is usually accompanied 
by active respiration, and hence the slowly developing plants are able 
to increase in dry weight upon a smaller quantity of water absorbed and 
transpired. Moreover, it seems clear, from the normal appearance of 
the roots of these plants, that the injurious substances have an entirely 
diflferent effect upon some varieties of plants from that observed in others 
and that the marked difference is undoubtedly due to the nutritive 
value of the assimilable organic compounds. This particular feature 
of variability in nutritive metabolism is so characteristic and striking 
in agreement with the several experiments which were conducted, 
that analyses with reference especially to the ratio between the carbon 
and nitrogen content of the plants are much to be desired. Additional 
evidence of a similar nature is derived from experiments of more recent 
date cited in Chapter X, p. 354. Tests on the availability of nitrogen 
in peat have been made by a number of workers, but mostly upon sun- 
dry or kiln-dry peat, the solubility of which in water is very low (tables 
29-30). The results confirm, however, both an increase in the pro- 
duction of dry matter in plants, and of dry matter relatively richer 
in the amount of nitrogen, as compared with the percentage in plants 
from soils, lacking peat.* 

The fact that to many plants, bog toxins are injurious at one con- 
centration but not at another, and that fiuiiher dilution carries with it 
a corresponding intensification in growth-rate, shows the ineflSciency 
of the usual analytical methods of the organic chemist. They give no 
clue why some water-soluble substances are taken up by the cells of 
one species of plants and others not. Solubility of the substance in 
the continuous medium and in the membrane is the prerequisite to 
osmosis and to penetration into living cells.* Neither the properties, 
the chemical formula nor their effect upon transpiration alone afford 
an indication as to the physiological importance of bog toxins, or their 
differential permeability. In addition new analyses of peat, of wood 
and of bog plants from various zones with reference especially to the 
ratio between the carbon and nitrogen content should be carried out. 

Another point that should be noted in this connection is the obvious 
difference in the water requirements of the plants. It seems that the 
existing differences in the various colloids in cells tend toward inequalities 
in the amount of water or solutes absorbed and held by the different 
varieties of species. Moreover, water and its solutes, whether organic 
compounds or inorganic salts, are as a general rule taken up in a different 



iHaskins, H. D., The utilization of peat in agriculture. Massachusetts Sta. 
Rept. pt. 2, 1909, pp. 39-45. 

Lipman, J. G., Report of the Soil Chemist and Bacteriologist of the New Jersey 
Agri. Exper. Sta., 1910, pp. 188-195. 

«Czapek, F., Ueber eine Methode zur direkten Bestimmung der Oberflachen- 
spannung der Plasmahaut von Pflanzenzellen. Jena, 1911. 

Lepeschkin, W. W., Zur Kenntniss der chemischen Zusammensetzung der Plas- 
mamembran. Ber. deut. hot. Ges., Bd. XXIX, 19X1| pp. 247-260. 
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ratio from that existing in the substratum. Inasmuch as the amoimt of 
mineral salts in bog soils (table 32) and the amount used in the growth 
of bog plants (p. 371) is very small, and since the lack of larger quantities 
is not a factor in the succession of bog associations, the most fundamental 
distinction is that which controls the water supply. A method of de- 
termining the ratio between ash and the yield in organic compounds 
on the basis of the water requirement of plants for the period of their 
growth would have the merit of convenience, and, it must be admitted, 
the accuracy which is often questionable in the unit employed and as 
preferably expressed in agricultural literature. The unit of water re- 
quirement now used in agricultural texts for ten different economic 
species is 450 pounds of water for one pound of dry matter produced. 
Data of that character do not place the classification and comparison 
of soils, and correlations with fertility itself, with season, age of plants, 
maximum growing period, and ripening, on a measurable basis. The 
imit is numerically inaccurate and does not express the fundamental 
and casual relations. 

Experiments upon the transpiration value of bog plants in relation 
to structure and habitat have shown that the data can not always be 
expressed satisfactorily in the gm^h system. Transpiration is a re- 
ciprocal relation. It is affected by the mechanism for absorption, by 
the conditions which react upon the absorbing roots, and it is associated 
with chlorophyll activity and the absorption of carbon dioxide in the ver- 
tical gradient. Transpiration in the lower, more humid stratum of a bog 
meadow is often slight for days at a time. The luxuriousness of the 
vegetation and the amount of dry matter produced do not vary in this 
case with the transpiration quantity, but with protoplasmic permea- 
bility, permitting of exchanges by solubility, and with the active en- 
zymatic agents within the cells which effect the assimilation or the 
destruction of the substances in the external medium. 

It remains to be ascertained to what extent the absence of any 
mineral salt may lead to the imbalanced condition which induces the 
general pathological effects upon agricultural plants, and whether any 
one of the salts employed in fertilizers may in part or entirely counteract 
the injurious effects of peat and humus soils. ^ Plant physiological and 
particularly agricultural literature contains numerous references to the 
rdle of mineral salts as nutriments. It must be candidly admitted 
that the effects of the various mineral salts produced upon the plant 
or the cell are far more easily formulated than proved, and that a satis- 
factory interpretation is not possible as yet. It is now known that in 
the preparation of mineral solutions for plants a certain ratio of the differ- 
ent salts is required, and that basic ions may be retained by the selective 
adsorbent power of cell colloids.* It would be of special interest to note 

"Schreiner, O., and Skinner, J. J., The toxic action of organic compounds as 
modified by fertilizer salts. Bot. Gaz., Vol. LIV, 1912, pp. 31-48. 

tBaumann. A., und Gully, £., Untersuchungen ilber die Humuasfturen. Mitt, 
bayr. Moorkulturaostalt, Heft 4, 1910. 
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in somo ditail the ivhition of |H>ta8;:iuin and calcium compounds, and 
tho suit:il>lo c*>noont rations riHiuirtHl to counteract the toxicity of the 
d«^Ictori*»us sul»staniv«! in |H*at s^^nls. The fact that water and salts are as 
a general rule taken up in a ditTerent ratio, ditTering also according to 
the species of plants usini :is an indicator, shows that the relation in 
balancinl s«)lutious affects, and is deterniint\l primarily by the diosmotic 
properties oi the prv»toplasinic membrane and its resjHjnsive processes.^ 
The direct effect of mineral s:dts on the protophismic membrane is un- 
d*Mibtedly of grv^iter ini|H»rtance than their suppost\iIy special nutrient 
value. Tolerance and n^sistance of plants to physiologically deleterious 
substances, it may be ad^lt\i. are not v>smotic presc?ure relations to bog 
water, nor i< the absorption of water a function o: it. A study of the 
macnui;de of tiie internal iVimoric t^r^"ss;;rx^ occurriiic in th^^ roots and 
in the tol;;ige o; Iv?: plants :'»s rx'*;i:«\i to Iv^ vvr.olitions has not been 
oarr.«\; verv :ar ;ki >c:. wiuat t^.av.Ts crow::;c ir. Vrsc soils do not, how- 
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habitat. A difference was shown to exist between different species 
in their power of resistance to the toxic action of the substratum, so as 
to leave no doubt that some species of plants are better adapted than 
others to growth in soils containing relatively large amounts of injurious 
substances. That the stunted plants in these experiments have not lost 
their capacity for absorption and growth can be readily demonstrated. 
The plants resume their natural functions as soon as they are placed 
in dilutions less fatal in their effects. In contrasting the differences 
in physiological activity it was shown that various phases of absorption 
and transpiration result from the progressive addition to the medium 
of chemically inert filtering materials. Types of soil were used ranging 
from the weathering products of soil-forming rocks to the completely 
oxidized products characteristic as the final residue. Incidentally 
it was shown that the normal growth of the plants in the uncontaminated 
soils was replaced by an abnormal retardation. In the main, however, 
the study indicated that upon extraction of the injurious substances by 
means of insoluble adsorbing bodies not only the differences between 
various species as to their tolerance and resistance were less pronounced, 
but also the differences in toxicity existing between the several zones 
within the same habitat. The selective action of the habitat was shown 
to be greatly diminished upon the removal of the injurious organic 
substances accumulating in the peat substratum. The conclusion was 
drawn that the relative power in bog plants for absorbing or rejecting 
the injurious constituents of bog soils and bog water was, therefore, the 
limiting factor, controlling the survival value of invading species and of 
plants native to the habitat. The roots of bog xerophytes are not much 
shorter than those of other plant*; the lateral roots develop extensively, 
and the prevalent direction of root-growth is horizontal rather than 
downward. This reaction cannot be regarded as one due to low soil 
temperature or to a sHght oxygen content. The inhibitory factor for 
root-growth which increases with depth is the reducing action of the 
substratum, and the incomplete disintegration of organic compounds. 
It is now well known that certain root enzymes are oxidizing agents 
which assist in the destruction of the deleterious compounds in soils 
of an organic nature, and that the oxidizing action becomes lessened 
when the injurious organic substances are in excess. The wide varia- 
tions in this functional reaction are probably of greater importance than 
external factors. It is a tenable h3rpothesis that the survival or the 
extinction of invaders may depend upon the degree of functional plas- 
ticity. 

The experiments here cited furnish nothing more than an indica- 
tion of the relative importance of some of the factors involved. The 
weight of evidence is obviously incomplete, for numerous important 
considerations have received no attention whatever in the present 
chapter. The problem of absorption is not one of simple solution 
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in some detail the relation of potassium and calcium compounds, and 
the suitable concentrations required to counteract the toxicity of the 
deleterious substances in peat soils. The fact that water and salts are as 
a general rule taken up in a different ratio, differing also according to 
the species of plants used as an indicator, shows that the relation in 
balanced solutions affects, and is determined primarily by the diosmotic 
properties of the protoplasmic membrane and its responsive processes.^ 
The direct effect of mineral salts on the protoplasmic membrane is un- 
doubtedly of greater importance than their supposedly special nutrient 
value. Tolerance and resistance of plants to physiologically deleterious 
substances, it may be added, are not osmotic pressure relations to bog 
water, nor is the absorption of water a function of it. A study of the 
magnitude of the internal osmotic pressure occurring in the roots and 
in the foliage of bog plants as related to bog conditions has not been 
carried very far as yet; wheat plants growing in bog soils do not, how- 
ever, show more than the usual pressure' isotonic with a .3 normal 
solution of potassium nitrate. 

Aside from the nutritive inequalities of organic peat soil constit- 
uents it is worth while to study more closely the various structural 
modifications that appear in plants indigenous to the habitat, in the less 
fit invading plants, and in those which survive. The form of invading 
plants is frequently altered, as is shown in dwarfing, in the reduction 
of the number and the size of leaves, in the loss of buds and branches, 
in the. rapid aging of the plants. This indicates the extent in which the 
various functional mechanisms involved such as absorption, conduction, 
and growth are interrelated and coordinated. Every green plant is 
undoubtedly able to a certain extent to assimilate nitrogenous and other 
organic compounds. Plants which grow preferably on humus and peat 
soils must have special absorptive powers, but little is known, as yet, 
to what extent the roots themselves exert a direct solvent action, en- 
zymic or otherwise, in rendering the peat available for assimilation, 
and how far fungal micorhiza, which form symbiotic unions, are of im- 
portance. 

The contents of this chapter may be stated briefly as follows: 
The physiological effect of bog water and bog soil to a great extent 
plays an important primary role in the determination of the flora which 
can best succeed upon peat deposits. It was shown that a number 
of cultivated plants and plants from different but neighboring habitats 
in the same locality fail to develop normally in peat soil when grown 
in the bog or under laboratory conditions, and that the toxicity of the 
habitat appeared, therefore, to exert a marked influence in determining 
not only the character but also the distribution of plants within the same 

^Osterhout, W. J. V., The permeability of living cells to salts in pure and bal- 
anced solutions. Science, N. 8., Vol. XXXIV^ 1911, pp. 187-189. 

'Fitting, H., Die Wasserversorgung und die osmotischen Druck verbal tnisse der 
Wustenpflanxen. Zeitschr. f. Bot., Vol. 1911, pp. 209-275. 
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habitat. A difference was shown to exist between different species 
in their power of resistance to the toxic action of the substratum, so as 
to leave no doubt that some species of plants are better adapted than 
others to growth in soils containing relatively large amounts of injurious 
substances. That the stunted plants in these experiments have not lost 
their capacity for absorption and growth can be readily demonstrated. 
The plants resume their natural functions as soon as they are placed 
in dilutions less fatal in their effects. In contrasting the differences 
in physiological activity it was shown that various phases of absorption 
and transpiration result from the progressive addition to the medium 
of chemically inert filtering materials. Types of soil were used ranging 
from the weathering products of soil-forming rocks to the completely 
oxidized products characteristic as the final residue. Incidentally 
it was shown that the normal growth of the plants in the uncontaminated 
soils was replaced by an abnormal retardation. In the main, however, 
the study indicated that upon extraction of the injurious substances by 
means of insoluble adsorbing bodies not only the differences between 
various species as to their tolerance and resistance were less pronounced, 
but also the differences in toxicity existing between the several zones 
within the same habitat. The selective action of the habitat was shown 
to be greatly diminished upon the removal of the injurious organic 
substances accumulating in the peat substratum. The conclusion was 
drawn that the relative power in bog plants for absorbing or rejecting 
the injurious constituents of bog soils and bog water was, therefore, the 
limiting factor, controlling the siu^val value of invading species and of 
plants native to the habitat. The roots of bog xerophytes are not much 
shorter than those of other plants; the lateral roots develop extensively, 
and the prevalent direction of root-growth is horizontal rather than 
downward. This reaction cannot be regarded as one due to low soil 
temperature or to a sUght oxygen content. The inhibitory factor for 
root-growth which increases with depth is the reducing action of the 
substratum, and the incomplete disintegration of organic compounds. 
It is now well known that certain root enzymes are oxidizing agents 
which assist in the destruction of the deleterious compounds in soils 
of an organic nature, and that the oxidizing action becomes lessened 
when the injurious organic substances are in excess. The wide varia- 
tions in this functional reaction are probably of greater importance than 
external factors. It is a tenable h3rpothesis that the survival or the 
extinction of invaders may depend upon the degree of functional plas- 
ticity. 

The experiments here cited furnish nothing more than an indica- 
tion of the relative importance of some of the factors involved. The 
weight of evidence is obviously incomplete, for numerous important 
considerations have received no attention whatever in the present 
chapter. The problem of absorption is not one of simple solution 
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but an intricate and coordinated process, and much needs to be known 
of the quantitative energy relations between plants and habitat and 
the organization of the protoplasmic membrane of absorbing root-cells. 
From the present study the following relations may be summarized: 

1. In view of the widely differing behaviour of agricultural varieties 
in a bog water solution, and the interesting observation that the plants 
respond differently to the same solution, the conclusion is inevitable that 
here the source of the difference must logically be looked for not in the 
solution alone, but in the condition of the plants as well. 

2. Since certain of the organic compounds eventually penetrate 
the protoplasmic membrane of absorbing organs and inhibit growth, 
it is evident that much importance must be ascribed to the influecne 
exerted upon the plasmatic membrane, the consequent differences in its 
diosmotic properties, and to the pathological changes induced which 
accompany the absorption of the injurious substances. 

3. Some plants in contact with peat soil solutions may cause the 
organic constituents to be precipitated in an insoluble form. 

4. In other plants the different organic carbon and nitrogen 
compounds arising in peat through the activity of microorganisms may 
be absorbed and assimilated. The chemical formula and transpiration 
data alone afford no indication of the physiological importance of the 
substances; hence the nutritive value of these compounds should be 
estimated on the basis of the total water requirements of a plant during 
its period of growth and the ratio between carbon, nitrogen, and ash 
in the plant. 

5. The phenomena of absorption and tolerance of plants in bogs 
deal plainly not with osmotic pressure relations so much as with con- 
siderations of the permeability of the absorbing protoplasmic membrane, 
its power of endurance, and its ability by enzjrmic action either to 
absorb and assimilate or to transform injurious bodies into insoluble 
impermeable compounds. 

6. The organic substances in peat soils, while inhibitory to agri- 
cultural plants, have little or no effect upon certain xerophytic plants. 
It is therefore concluded that they may be positive forces not only in 
producing the natural succession of vegetation in bogs but also in de- 
termining xeromorphy and the associated relation of the members 
within each group which best succeed upon peat deposits. These or- 
ganic substances play the differentiating role and are a cause of the 
infertility of peat deposits even when the amount of air and water in 
the soil is abundant and the temperature and humidity conditions are 
favorable to growth. 

It is needless to point out that these facts have an important bear- 
ing on the agricultural exploitation of peat deposits and on the subject 
of the proper value of peat land for agriculture. It can be fully dis- 
cussed only after a great number of practical experiments have been made 
under a wide range of exhaustive and careful study by trained specialists. 



CHAPTER X 

THE BACTERIAL FLORA AS A FACTOR IN PEAT 

FORMATION ' 

Historical O>iisideratioii8* — ^The splendid contributions concerning 
the general relationship existing between soil microorganisms and 
scientific agriculture are their own testimony as to the soundness of the 
modem view of soil productivity. Of these contributions the subject 
of nitrification is one which has received the larger share of attention 
from scientific men, and the literatiure thereon is indeed volimiinous. 
The value of nitrogen fixation by bacteria living within the soil itself 
and by bacteria which develop nodules upon the roots of legimiinous 
and other plants, and the consequent increase in fertility of abandoned 
fields is a fact with which every student of agriculture has become fa- 
miliar. A r61e less generally understood or appreciated is that of micro- 
organisms in rendering a field or a habitat injurious to agricultural 
crops. The microorganic life in soils and the relationship of species as 
foes to the crop-producing capacity of soils is a line of research still 
before us. It is one which offers splendid opportunities for the collection 
of facts of great moment to the practice of agriculture^ particularly 
in relation to the much debated question of fertilizers. It will enable 
a better economic utilization and conservation of soil resources. 

The number of species concerned is exceedingly great. Some are 
dependent upon the presence of free oxygen, that is, they are aerobic; 
while others are anaerobic — air is not necessary for them to disintegrate 
organic material. There are present not only beneficial nitrifying 
bacteria upon which the formation of important and valuable chemical 
compounds in the soil depends, but also denitrifying, putrefactive, and 
pathogenic bacteria to which most of the injurious action of the soil and 
the diseases of the soil may be attributed. The problem concerning 
the processes and the products of the activity of harmful bacteria, 
and the correlated question of their intimate bearing upon a decreased 
fertility in soils have unfortunately been limited to work of a compara- 
tively small number of investigators. A glance through the literature of 
soil bacteriology reveals that scarcely anything has been published 
on the physiological effects of injurious bacterial decomposition prod- 
ucts upon agricultural plants. 

Present writers seem to hold the view that among the simplest 
fungi, the Schizomycetes, few are present in peat bogs, and that only a 



iThe larger part of this chapter appeared in the Botanical Gazette, VoLXLIX, 
I, pp. 33< 
pp. 137-146. 
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1910, pp. 330-332, Vol. LIT, 1911, pp. 15-21, and the Ohio Naturalist, Vol. X, 1910, 
K 137-1 
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small nnmber of species, included in perhaps only one family, are at all 
injurious to higher plants. Very little has been done thus far upon the 
problem of the bacterial flora in connection with the formation of peat, 
or in relation to the rotation of the plant associations from which it is 
derived and those that are cultivated upon deposits of this material. It 
would seem that investigations in this field would have been active as 
well as adequately represented, since peat does not lack appropriate 
vegetable matter as a source of food to the microorganisms. A peat 
deposit should, therefore, abound in disintegration products bearing 
a close relation to the physiological and structural features of growing 
plants. 

That bacteria must have existed contemporaneously with the oldest 
vegetation is a natural supposition, and it is by no means unlikely, as 
Renault* has suggested, that the tissues of stem fragments in the ancient 
marshes were gradually broken down by bacterial action. Van Tieghem* 
drew attention as early as 1875 to the methods of operation of bacteria 
as destructive agents in the decay of plant debris in water. He was 
able to follow the gradual disorganization of the tissues and the various 
steps in butyric fermentation effected by organisms. This decomposi- 
tion could go on not only in shallow water but also at a pressure of 
several hundred atmospheres corresponding to a great depth of water. 

The presence of bacteria in peat soils has been established by 
Adametz,' Sitensky,* WoUny' and others. A brief study of the bacteria 
of some typical Iowa peat soils has been made by Pammel^ who found that 
several organisms which were obtained as pure cultures reduced nitrates to 
nitrites. Ternetz' has isolated endophytic mycorhizal fungi from a num- 
ber of ericads growing in bogs. Tliese fungi are believed to have a capacity 
for nitrogen fixation. More recently Spratt* succeeded in demonstrating 
that the root tubercles of AlnuSj like those of leguminous plant®, assist 
in the assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen. And yet, the r6le which 
bacteria and fungi play in the transformation of plant tissue into peat, 
has been ignored or doubted by most investigators of peat, while others 

iRenault, B., Sur quelques bacteriacees des temps primaires. Soc. Hist. Nat. 
d'Autun. 1895. 

, Recherches sur les bacteriacees fossiles. Ann. Sci. Nat., Vol. II, 

1906. 

«Van Tieghem, P., Sur le Bacillus amylobacter et son roled ans le putrefaction 
des tissues vegetaux. Bull. Soc. Bot., Vol. XXIV, 1877, p. 182. 

•Adametz, L., Untersuchungen uber die niederen Pilze der Ackerkrume. Leipzig. 
1886. 

*Sitensky, F., Uber die Torfmoore B6hmens. Archiv der naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Landesdurchforschung von Bdhmen. Frag. 1891. 

'Wollny, E., Die Zersetzung der organischen StofTe und Humus bildungen mit 
Rucksicht auf die Bodenkultur. Heidelberg. 1897. 

'Fammel, L. H., A comparative study of the vegetation of swamp, clay and 
sandstone areas. Davenport Acad, of Science, Vol. X, 1907, pp. 67-68. 

'Temetz, C, uber die Assimilation des atmosph&rischen StickstofTes durch 
Filze. Jahrbucher f. wiss. Botanik, Vol. XLIV. 1907, pp. 353-408. 

'Spratt, E. R., The morphology of root tubercles of Alnus and Elasagnus, and 
the polymorphism of the organism causing their formation. Annals of Botany, Vol. 
XXVI, 1912, pp. 119-128. 
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regard the bacterial influences as very email. ^ In almost no case were 
studies carried on to obtain more specific information both as regards 
the function and value of bacteria in the formation of peat, the )reactions 
of the bacterial products upon higher plants and their rdle in the obvious 
distinction between successions of bog vegetation. 

The writer's investigations have brought out the fact that peat 
soils contain unsuspected groups of bacteria which vary in number and 
efficiency during the seasons and with the several plant associations 
on a peat deposit. In the course of a study on the ecology of Cranberry 
Island, at Buckeye Lake, an examination of bog water and peat dis- 
closed the fact that plants such as wheat, corn, beans and Various other 
cultivated varieties which were grown on CranbeJrry Island for experi- 
mental purposes, showed marked difficulty of absorption; they soon 
became stunted, took on xeromorphic characters and in most cases died 
(Figs. 16-21). 

Work of an experimental nature with cultut^s of bog bacteria made 
it evident that the injurious products of the bacterial bog flora accumu- 
lating in definite layers of the peat substratum were the leading factors 
to be considered in the physiological aridity of the local study. The 
observation was made that a sample of bog water in a wdl corked glass 
jar, when kept in the dark at 68**-77** F. (20**-25** C), soon shows the 
formation of methane and other gases, and that in a few weeks a thin 
surface layer becomes noticeable made up of bacteria imbedded in a 
matrix. Exclusion of air prevents further growth of aerobes, for in 
fiasks with narrow necks and closed with a paraffined cotton plug a 
surface growth is never evident. The breaking down of organic matter 
by bacteria seems to inA olve, therefore, not only the growth and multi- 
plication of the agents of decomposition, but also an accumulation of 
by-products which soon decreases the rapidity of aerobic bacterial 
action. 

Through the courtesy of Professor Morrey of the Bacteriological 
Department of the Ohio State Univereity, and under his direction, 
the preliminary bacterial examination was repeated. Facts to justify 
the position as to the presence of a constituent that imparts an antiseptic 
action to bog water and bog soil are still lacking, but there is suffioient 
experimental evidence to justify the statement that the bacterial flora 
has the greater share, not only in the formation of these toxins, but 
also in the slow and partial decay of bog and sWamp plants, that is, 
in the formation and preservation of peat. Experiments att now in 
progress to show that bacterial decomposition continues in water and 
at great depths, and that it is not prevented by the pressure of the over- 
lying thickneps of peat material or the depth of water. 

Action of Bacteria in the Formation of Peat. — As a means of 
differentiation between the bacterial flora of the plant associations, 

^Fruh, J., und SchrOter, C, Die Moore der Schweix. Bern. 1904. 
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studies were made on the action of the bacteria in 0.5 cc. of bog water 
upon various culture media in fermentation tubes. Samples of water 
were collected in sterilized glass-stoppered bottles from each of the 
following stations: Station I, lake water; station II, marginal zone 
(Decodon-Typa Hibiscus); station III, cranberry-sphagnum zone, 1 to 
3 feet below the surface vegetation; station IV, same, 3 to 6 feet below 
the surface level; station V, maple-alder zone, 1 to 3 feet below surface 
vegetation; station VI, same, 3- to 5-foot level; station VII, tamarack 
soil from Edgerton, Ohio; station VIII, peat soil imder cultivation from 
Orrville, Ohio; station IX, peat soil under cultivation, reported as un- 
productive and "sterile," from Lodi, Ohio; station X, humus soil from 
the imiversity woodlot (beech-oak-maple-elm). The culture media 
employed for this work were a 1 per cent, starch-peptone-water solution; 
1 per cent, solutions of cane sugar, dextrose, and lactose in beef broth; 
plain bouillon; plain and litmus milk; 0.2 per cent, nitrate-peptone-water; 
Dunham's peptone solution for the indole test; nutrient gelatin and agar. 
Only the generally well known determinations, as of the breaking up 
of carbon and nitrogen compounds and the proportion of the various 
gases evolved, have been made. The chemical analysis of several of 
the soil samples of stations I to IX is given in tables 26, 29, 30 and 32. 

The culture studies gave the following characteristic results after 
incubation for 5 days at 100** F. (38° C). The action of the bacteria 
on starch shows in several stations the production of a ferment by the 
cultures. The starch is changed into a sugar which reacts with the 
Fehling test. Bacteria from stations III and IX show no action; in 
stations II and X the conversion is carried on a little way and then 
stops, there being always a red or purple reaction with iodine; in station 
I the starch conversion is almost complete; while in stations IV, V, VI, 
and VII certain putrid by-products inhibit in various degrees further 
conversion. Upon the addition of a few drops of potassium iodide, 
the blue color disappears rapidly in stations III, IV, and VI, the hydrated 
(?) iodine is deposited as metallic iodine upon the walls of the test tube 
above the solution. Reducing action is less active in stations V, VII, 
and IX. No decolorization occurs in stations I, II, and X. The accumu- 
lation of iodine is very strong in the test tube of station X and is very 
likely an indication of the presence of oxidizing ferments. With meth- 
ylene blue the reducing action is the same in degree, respectively, in all 
cases running parallel with the iodine action. 

In all stations, with the exception of station I, the action of the 
bacteria on saccharose shows both the conversion of the carbohydrate 
into glucose by the inverting ferment, and the production of gas and 
acid. The reaction is strongest in stations VIII and X; relatively small 
in stations V and IX; very little gas is evolved in station II. The gas 
is largely hydrogen gas and COt; the latter, with the exception of stations 
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V and Vllly is present usually in small quantities and was distinguished 
from other gases by its absorption in sodium hydroxide. Fermentation 
action is shown better on dextrose and lactose. There is little growth 
and gas formation in station I; no acid is produced in stations VII and 
IX; and very little hydrogen gas is formed in station VIII. In all cases 
the growth of the organisms produces a marked and varied pigmentation 
in the solutions. 

In plain milk, rapid coagulation precedes further bacterial action 
in all cases except station IX, in which coagulation occurs very slowly. 
Milk is slowly peptonized anaerobically in stations IV, V, and VI; 
surface digestion takes place in stations III, VIII, IX, and X; it is rapid 
in stations I, III, and VI; and gas is produced in moderate quantities 
in all stations except station VIII. Litmus milk is coagulated in all 
stations; the medium gradually decolorizes and the cultures become 
acid in various degrees; the color does not return upon steaming the test 
tubes. With a majority, gas ie produced in various amounts during 
digestion, except in station IX^ in which the bacterial reaction is faint 
though strongly odorous. 

On bouillon bacterial growth is slow; it is never very turbid or heavily 
clouded, and only in one case, station IX, gives a whitish precipitate. 

The power of indole production is greatest with the organisms in 
stations III, V, and IX; the action is relatively small in stations II, 
IV, VI, and VII; and present to a feeble extent only in stations I, VIII, 
and X when tested with 0.02 per cent, solution of potassium nitrite and 
sulphuric acid. 

The ability to form nitrites from nitrates in nitrate broth is conmion 
to the organisms in all stations. The amount of nitrites formed is 
high in stations IV, VI, IX, and X, and very small in stations I, II, VII, 
and VIII. The power to reduce nitrates to nitrites is not present 
in the same degree as noted above for the reducing action in starch media. 
It is certain that the microorganisms are capable of reducing nitrates, but 
to some extent metabolic products, apparently, modify the action. The 
test was made with equal parts of sulphanilic acid and naphthylamine 
solution. 

The presence of anmionia was tested with Nessler's reagent. The 
reaction ip stronger in stations VII and X than in any other. A faint 
test is obtained in station IX. Nitrogen gas is produced from nitrates 
in stations VII and VIII. 

In view of the above experiments it is clear that the processes in 
peat formation involve both aerobic and anaerobic organisms, and re- 
sult in organic decomposition products of different chemical and physical 
properties. 

In the upper layers of the peat substratum, and always in close 
contact with the oxygen of the air, the first of the processes takes place. 
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The ptarch, sugar and protein in the tissues of dead plants are con- 
verted by certain peat bacteria and f un^ into substances which invcrfve 
the addition of oxygen. That oxygen plays the in^KMtant tdie 
other writers demonstrated both by experim^it and the analysis 
of the gaseous and other products. The carbohydrates by this means 
may be broken down to COt and H^ and the nitrogenous substances to 
NHs, HNOa, and possibly free nitrogen. Ammonia may be changed 
further to a nitrite or a nitrate. An acid condition usually hinders 
and a slight alkalinity favors these activities. Similarly the aiivdry 
condition of the soil from lack of wat^, or saturation of it with water 
influences unfavorably the biological relationships, for the process is 
essentially one aided by a free access to air. If aeration is continued it 
would result in the complete destruction of the vegetable material. 
The formation of ordinary humus upon peat deposits which have been 
cleared and ditched or cultivated may be cited as an example. 

That the peat substratum is the seat of other activities and is 
of as much importance to growing plants as the one just described is 
proven by the presence of reducing substances. The disintegration 
of vegetable material, which occurs in the upper layers of the organic 
soil, is r^ely a continuous and successive change to products of simpler 
compounds. Various putrefaction bacteria also perform their r61e 
during the oxidation process. The organisms are aerobes as well as 
facultative anaerobes. A number of transition products arise, which 
do not furnish a suitable food material for similar or other forms of 
bacteria and fungi. The accumulation of their own by-products makes 
the debris unfavorable for the continued existence of the organisms 
involved in their production; the substances being toxic, paralyze and 
further impede the growth of bacteria. Depending -upon and varying 
with the stage in the progress of decay, is the degree of toxicity and the 
reducing action of the medium. At a depth of even a few inches below 
the surface the rate of oxygen diffusion is smaH as compared with the 
demand for it. With the gradual increase and accumulation of these 
unoxidized substances the work of disintegration decreases and the re- 
sistant plant tissue is broken down less rapidly. The process is es- 
sentially one of fermentation and reduction. Carbon dioxide is also 
the principal gaseous product, but its relative amount is greatly reduced. 
Methane (CHO and other gases result from the decompositimi of ligno- 
cellulose substances; and the proteins are broken up into amino acids, 
indole and other nitrogenous compounds very little known. The second- 
ary products are very numerous. They are of widely varying composi- 
tion and structure, as well as physical and chemical properties. The 
final products of decay are very different under the different conditi<m8 
of temperature and soil, the amount of air it contains and the amount 
of water. Only as conditions arise which favor the removal of these 
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products of partial decomposition can disintegration continue.^ 
Reacttofis of Bacterial Products Upon Hitghtr Plants* — The facts 
brought out in the culture studies do not show, however^ the species 
of microorganisms^ nor the reaction between them and the growing 
plants. A knowledge of the morphology of the simple form of organisms 
does not suffice to differentiate the numbcarless more or less similar 
species. It is difficult and almost impossible to identify a distinct and 
constant type for each species, or recognise form-differences suitable 
for classification. A detailed analysis of the bacterial content of a 
virgin forest soil rich in humus has been given by Rivas/ but it does not 
seem that culture methods, heretofore in use, have made possible system- 
atic grouping, or the variety of tests needed for accurate and trustworthy 
comparisons. No necessity exists for doubting the value of cultural 
characters; it is merely maintained here that additional and new methods 
must be tried, and tests should be scrutinized from every standpoint. 
Though widely different in their behavior in culture media and in their 
relation to air, yet the injurious action of the bacterial flora from the 
different bog-plant associations and societies should be ascertained 
within the limits of their natural habitat, and should be determined 
also with reference especially to the degree of functional inhibition on 
higher plants. It is not until a study is made of the special reaction of 
bacterial transformation products in steriUzed bog water upon the growth 
of agricultural plants that the lack of correspondence in salient features 
between habitat relations and physico-chemical reactions in artificial 
media becomes noticeable. Considerable difficulty was experienced 
in the isolation of organisms with the conventional media. In the 
majority of cases very little growth was obtained on beef broth, gelatin 
or agar. Gelatin and agar media made with peat and bog plant juices 
proved more satisfactory for isolation purposes. Moreover, bacteria 
of rapid growth and early appearance of colonies on the artificial media 
caused less retardation on the growth and transpiration of wheat plants 
when inoculated into sterilized bog water than bacteria of slow growth. 
In some cases the isolated pure cultures made little headway on beef 
broth or peat agar media after a period of 3-5 months, but gave strong 
inhibition in the growth of wheat plants within 3 weeks after inoculation 
into sterilized bog water from their respective plant zones. 

Their own by-products in artificial culture media apparently 
cause the death of a large proportion of tbe organisms, inhibit the 
growth and thus paralyze the remainder. Possibly the need of a special 

■Greater aaradaii, oultivatioii, better drainsfs relative te the grouad-water 
level, liminf or coinpostiAg with mSQure to further a iQore associative action among 
the bacterial organiisms present, serve as remedies, and effect a notable improve- 
ment in fertility. 

>Riv»6^ D., Bacteria sad other fungi in relation to the soil. Contributions from 
the Botamcal Laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. Ill, 1010, pp. 
243-274. 
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technique of isolation or of specific culture media accounts for the 
negative results which many observers experienced in the cultivation 
and isolation of peat bog bacteria. It is reasonable to assume, there- 
fore, that the lack of uniformity in results implies both obligate symbiosis 
and the need of a physiologically balanced culture medium. The fact 
that the organisms are obligate saprophytes, capable of growing only on 
substrata similar in composition to the character of the surface vegeta- 
tion, is indicative of a close interdependence; their rapid growth in a 
medium in which cellulose and lignin compounds predominate suggests 
a specific cjrtohydrolytic action. 

Certain microorganisms in station III have been foimd to possess 
the ability to dissolve filter paper. The bacteria were in Omelianski's 
culture, but destroyed cellulose under aerobic conditions. Kellerman and 
his associates* have recently announced the isolation of several species 
of cellulose-destroying organisms. Most of the species were found to 
grow readily upon media such as beef agar, gelatin, starch and potato. ' 
Some are facultatively anaerobic but none are strictly so. The reaction 
between them and growing plants has not been determined. 

An attempt has been made to study the physiological reaction of 
the products formed from the activity of single isolated species, as well 
as the effects of the residual products due to mixtures of bog bacteria. 
Without going into too much detail it is suflScient to point out here the 
following: 

From a fresh sample of bog water and bog soil dilution cultures 
were prepared. The isolation of the various species was continued 
upon peat-agar plates, and later in test tubes containing a beef-broth- 
agar medium, until from the bacterial colonies which appeared upon them 
pure cultures were obtained. About 35 different species of bacteria 
have thus far been isolated. The organisms belong for the most part to 
the aerobes. Of the bacteria thus isolated, 21 species were tested for 
their torin-producing power upon a sterilized solution of bog water and 
peat. A number of fiasks of a liter capacity, containing the sterilized 
solution, were inoculated with the respective pure cultures. Several 
fiasks were left sterile to serve as controls, while others were inoculated 
with 1 cc. of fresh bog water. An additional test condition was arranged 
at the same time from the normal untreated bog water. All flasks 
were then placed in an incubator at 100** F. (38** C.) for a period varying 
from two, four to six weeks, and at such times were then brought to the 
laboratory. All physiological experiments were made in duplicate 
series and the greatest caution was observed to reduce the dangers 
of contamination during the preparation of the cultures. The physio- 
logical tests were made in half-liter Mason jars covered with black paper 
and containing 500cc. of the inoculated solution. Wheat seedlings 

iKellerman, E. F., McBeth, I. G., and Scales, F. M., Fermentation of cellulose. 
AbQtr^t in Science, YqI J^XXy, 1912, p. 109. 
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were used for these cultures. The seeds were germinated in sterilized 
quartz sand until 4-5 cm. high.* They were then carefully washed 
in distilled water and transplanted to the cultures. Six seedlings were 
used in every experiment. The seedlings were individual? selected 
out ot a large number of plants. The flat corks to which they were 
fastened were previously sterilized and parafl^ed. The cultures 
were then placed in the University greenhouse in situations where con- 
ditions of temperature and diffused light were uniform. In connection 
with temperature and humidity readings the measurement of the 
evaporating power of the air was obtained, a standardized porous cup 
atmometer being used for this purpose. The growth of the plants in the 
various cultures was measured by transpiration relative to the control 
cultures; the water loss was recorded every fifth day by weighing the 
cultures. In all cases the experiments were extended for fifteen days. 
From the data at hand the following have been pclected to illustrate 
the variation in virulency of bacterial products (tables 20 and 21). 

TABLE 20 

Transpiration data for solutions inoculated with pure cultures op 

bog bacteria 









Transpiration In grams 


Compara- 


Percent- 


Series m 


Bacteria 










tire 
transpi- 
ration 


age of 
decrease 




5th day 


10th day 


15th day 


ToUI 




Control 


9.33 


42.92 


66.85 


119.10 


100 







B. 20 


8.85 


41.30 


44.06 


94.21 


79.10 


20.90 




B. 22 


8.30 


38.15 


42.90 


89.35 


75.02 


24.98 




B. 7 


8.65 


31.80 


42.80 


83.15 


69.81 


30.19 




C.3 


7.15 


30.90 


43.95 


82.00 


68.85 


31.15 




C.4 


7.60 


29.70 


44.40 


81.70 


68.59 


31.41 


Duplicate 
















series .-. 


Control ... 


8.80 


44.50 


66.83 


120.13 


100 







B.20 


8.40 


34.25 


45.98 


88.63 


73.77 


26.23 




B. 22 


7.05 


35.40 


46.10 


88.55 


73.71 


26.29 




B. 7 


8.15 


34.45 


42.21 


84.81 


70.59 


29.41 




C.3 


8.10 


30.90 


44.25 


83.25 


69.30 


30.70 




C.4 


8.40 


31.15 


41.65 


81.20 


67.59 


32.41 


Atmometer 




102 gr. 


136 gr. 


125 gr. 









^he following method, used by the writer for some time, is found to be con- 
venient and very valuable for sproutine wheat seeds. An enameled dish, 20 cm. in 
diameter and 8 cm. high, the bottom of which is perforated with openings of 2 mm. 
is filled with sterilized quartz sand. To keep the quartz from falling through the 
dish is lined with filter piH)er, or the openings are decreased to a size allowing the 
needed contact with the water by rei>eated dipping of the dish in melted paraffin. 
The dish is placed upon cork supports in a laree enameled iron pan, 25 x 10 cm., con- 
tainine water up to the lower 2 cm. of the disn. To prevent injury to the seedlings 
from the accumulation of materials which the seeds exude during germination the 
water is changed daily. The germinator is covered with a i^lass-stoppered bell-jar 
whose stopper may readily be replaced by one of rubber with one or more holes. 
When the plants are of the desirea height the pan is filled with water, thus allowing 
a ready removal. 
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TABLE 21 



Tbanspibation data for solutions inoculated with pure cultures op 

boo bacterla. 









TniMpI ration in grams 


Compara- 


Percent- 


BeriM Vn 


Bacterid 










tive 
transpl- 


age of 
decrease 
















5th day 


10th day 


15th day 


ToUl 


ration 






Control 


17.65 


36.20 


36.60 


90.45 


100 







Bog water 


7.05 


11.30 


8.90 


27.85 


30.79 


69.21 




B.25 


18.15 


29.30 


26.85 


74.30 


82.14 


17.86 




Eg. w. Ice 


18.27 


30.15 


25.70 


74.12 


81.94 


18.06 




B. 13 


15.72 


24.65 


30.85 


71.22 


78.74 


21.26 




B.2 


17.45 


29.05 


24.30 


70.80 


78.27 


21.73 




B. 1 


16.60 


28.95 


24.85 


70.40 


77.83 


22.17 




B.27 


1^.60 


24.90 


22.80 


60.50 


66.66 


33.34 




B.6 


14.00 


25.40 


20.80 


60.20 


66.55 


33.45 




B.4 


14.95 


23.80 


20.45 


59.20 


65.46 


34.54 




B.29 


11.60 


15.55 


15.85 


43.00 


47.54 


55.46 


Atmometer 




114 gr. 


117 gr. 


102 gr. 









Using the transpiratioD of the controls as a basis and representing 
it as unity (100) the diflferent bacterial cultures have values in the order 
as indicated in the last two columns of the table. These figures show 
conclusively that in all cases the bacteria are responsible for the pro- 
portionally diminished transpiration and growth. The transpiration 
values fluctuate to a considerable extent; in some cases the diflferences 
from the controls are not so very great, but in all cultures the values 
lie below that of the control. The plants function less readily and 
their rate of reaction diminishes as the active bacterial products in- 
crease in amount. 

The evidence derived from the duplicate series is omitted, showing 
as it does, results as closely parallel as those in table 20. To what extent 
the tables suggest a possibility that bacterial action when correlated 
with physiological criteria may determine the crop-producing power 
of different soils need not be discussed at length. The figures speak 
for themselves. Several facts, however, seem to be clearly brought 
out in the above data. The transpiration figures of the first five days in 
B. 25 and B. 1 cc. indicate that the growth of the plants was considerably 
stimulated by the presence of the toxic substances in the solution. Those 
of the last five days prove that the solution was decidedly injurious. B. 13 
is worthy of note since the plants in that solution disclose a gradually 
intensified power of resistance and a physiological phase marked by a 
greater functional activity. The maximum rate of transpiration occurred 
on the fifteenth day as in the control, while that of all remaining cul- 
tures appeared on the tenth day. As compared with the control the 
inoculated cultures, it will be observed, have reduced the transpiration 
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quantity of wheat plants 20 to 52 per cent. Another matter 
is the degree in which individual plants vary in tolerance and resistance. 
When the bacteria are omitted from the sterilized solution no evidence 
of toxicity is noticeable for the wheat plants growing in the solution, 
and their variability in growth, and green and dry weight, deviates but 
little from the common norm. But when inoculated the culture medium 
becomes a condition always active in stimulating or depressing normal 
functions. The task of securing a coordination between functions 
of absorption, transport and transpiration, becomes a very complicated 
one for the plants, varying greatly within the same species and with 
different species. *The analysis of these experiments has strengthened 
the conviction that the best functioning plants rather than the general 
average represent the proper test of the possibilities of agricultural plants 
under the given conditions, and that adjustment to conditions is a more 
noteworthy characteristic than structural deviations or acclimatization. 
Much economic value would attaoh to an extension of these experi- 
ments by determining through selection and a more detailed physiological 
study the cultivated forms resistant and immune to the effects of this 
type of soil bacteria, and the nature of the resistance. 

Additional evidence of a similar nature and derived from experi- 
ments of more recent date is given in table 22. The data confirm the 
earlier tests and also demonstrate the ability of some mycelial bog 
fungi and the organisms in alder tubercles^ to increase transpiration 
and the amount of assimilable compounds, and, hence the green weight 
of wheat plants considerably above that of plants in untreated bog water. 
Normal appearance is here associated with a uniformly higher absorption 
of the solution, a greater amount of transpiration and green weight pro- 
duced, and with the healthy condition of roots and leaves. The wheat 
plants in the cultures had the usual osmotic pressure isotonic with about 
a 0.2 to 0.3 normal potassium nitrate solution. Difficulty in absorption 
(and tolerance of toxic substances) does not seem to be correlated with 
high osmotic pressure, as is known to be the case with plants in desert 
areas.' The systematic position of the organisms has not been de- 
termined with certainty. The fungi seem largely species of molds 
such as Penicillium, Fusarium and AspergiUtis. 

In order to determine the ability of the micro5rganisms to convert 
soluble proteins into amino acids and allied products of the disintegra- 
tion of proteins, enough peptone was added to sterilized solutions to 
make an equivalent of a 1 per cent, peptone culture. After sterilization 
the solutions were inoculated with the bacteria indicated in table 23. 
The cultures were tested physiologically at the end of a two-week 

iSpratt, E. R., The morphology of the root tubercles of Alnus and Elaeagnus, 
and the polymorphism of the organism causing their formation. Annals of Botany, 
Vol. XXVI, 1912, pp. 119^128. 

•Fitting, H., Die Wasserversorgung und die osmotischen Druckverhftltnisse 
der Wustenpilansen. Zeitschr. f. Botanik, Vol. Ill, 1911, pp. 209-275. 

U-O. B. 16. 
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TABLE 22 

Transpiration data of wheat plants in solution of sTESiuzEn) bog 

WATER AND PEAT, INOCULATED WITH BOO BACTERIA, MARCH 31-APRIL 

15, 1910 



Culture 


Transpiration 
in grams 


Green weight 
produced 


Water required 
for 1 gram 
of green 
matter 


1. C. 19b&f 


8.90 
12.00 
14.90 
13.08 
15.65 
15.25 
17.93 
17.40 
18.07 
27.33 
50.31 
67.48 


0.80 
1.16 
1.14 
0.94 
0.98 
0.93 
1.60 
0.01 
1.06 
2.36 
2.20 
1.92 


11.12 


2. C. 15 


10.37 


3. D. 20 


13.07 


14. C. 13 


13.91 


5. C. 7 


15.96 


^6. C. 16 


16.39 


[7. C. 19 (fungus) — — 


11.20 


18. C. 17 (funeus 


17.22 


9. C. 9 


17.04 


10. C. 21 (fungus) 


11.58 


11. Alder tubercles 


22.86 


12. Mixed culture of above 


35.14 



Atmometer: 11.7 cc. daily average. 

incubation period. Since the danger of contamination in peptone 
cultures becomes increasingly greater, the transpiration figures for only 
the first five days are tabulated. The wheat plants had grown in each 
experiment for three days when they were photographed. 

A brief inspection of the table and the photographs (Figs. 25 and 
26) suffices to show that transpiration, growth, green and dry weight 
of plants are in this case proportionally reduced. The mixed culture 
solution (Bg. w. Ice.) in which the percentage decrease in transpiration 
is as high as 90, seems to show that it is the function of some of the bac- 
terial organisms to do the initial work of rendering soluble the protein 
compounds in a peat substratum. The process of denitrification is 
carried up to a point where the products become further decomposed 
by other organisms. A whole series of bacteria, therefore, seems to be 
involved, to which are due the residual products, the sum of which in 

TABLE 23 

Transpiration data for 1 per cent, peptone culture solutions, inocu- 
lated WITH bog bacteria 



Series 
IX 


No. 


Bacteria 


Transp. (5th day), 
in grams 


Comparatlre 
transpiration 


Percentage of 
decrease 




6 
7 
13 
14 
11 
12 
15 


Control 


17.65 
7.00 
4.85 
2.70 
2.30 
2.40 
1.87 


100 
39.65 
27.47 
15.30 
13.03 
13.60 
10.60 







Peptone check... 
B. 13 


60.35 
72.53 




B. 25 


84.70 


. 


B.2 

B. 4 


86.97 
86.40 




Bg. w. Ice 


89.40 
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part conetitutes the toxicity of the habitat encountered on Cranberry 
Island, the formation of methane gas, and the reactions which form the 
basis of the process of humification. 

At the end of the experiment a chemical examination of these 
culture solutions indicated the presence of indole, ammonia, and various 
non-volatile products in various proportions. A marked difference 
was noted in the ability of the different species of bacteria to produce 
indole and ammonia. The highest quantity of ammonia was produced by 
B. 13; the least amount was recorded for Bg.w. Ice. — theculture solution, 
it will be remembered, which cooaisted of a mixture of the bacteria 
found in Ice. of fresh bog water. None of these products were found 




Fig. 25.— Wheat planta Eroniiig in 1 per ceot. peptone bog water solutions inoculated 
with pure cultures of bog b&cteria. Numbers correspond with data in Table 23. 

in the control (sterilized bog water and peat). It is also to be noted 
that in the various pure bacterial cultures neither the organic acids 
nor the ammonia underwent a further change and that the absence 
of air is not a limiting essential condition for the growth of the bac- 
terial organisms. The fact is interesting that the organisms belong for 
the most part to the aerobes. 

In concluding this part of the discussion it is well to note the extent 
to which the results show clearly that the retardation in growth of 
wheat plants is not caused by physical-chemical conditions but through 
the direct activity of the bacterial flora. It has long been suspected 
that a reciprocal relation exists between groups of soil bacteria and the 
plants growing upon the soil. Various writers have been able to point 
out that marked differences in the productive power of different soils 
follow the growth of wild plants, and that these differences perust for 
some time. It is generally concluded, therefore, that the injury caused 
to cultivated planta by weeds or previous crops might be due to in- 
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fluences on the bacterial life in the soil, and in a direction unfavorable 
to succeeding agricultural crops. No doubt, the "exhaustion" of soils 
which is frequently met with, and which cannot always be attributed 
to the removal of plant nutrients, is, in part, an allied phenomeQon. 
Whether or not a strong, intimate and controlling relation exists between 
soil bacteria and surface flora, and how the bacterial organisms affect the 
character, and the association and succession of plants cannot remain 
a matter of indifference to physiological ecologists. At best very 
little is known of this phase of the process, and of the reactions and 
effects of the bacterial products upon plant life. 

There yet remains the question how far the microorganisms are 
active in the change of vegetable matter to peat and lignite, and in the 
formation of gases and of coal.' To what extent is the co6i>eration 




either essential, useful, or dai^erous in the formation and character 
of organic compounds available for assimilation? What are the factors 
affecting and limiting the decomposition of organic matter? What 
is the nutritive value of the different carbon and nitrogen compounds 
arising through the activity of microorganisms? Toxic substances 
possess an unlilce physiological value to different plants and hence 
it is but one step farther to raise the question of the compara- 
tive nutrient value of these organic compounds.' It has been fairly 
well demonstrated that plants other than the legumes possess structures 
with bacteriaUlike organisms in symbiotic association, which are capable 

'An ioteresting theory by Dr. Charles B, Morrey, to account for the origjn <rf 
oil and ftas, is quoted in Bulletin 1, of the Geological Surrey of Ohio, 1903, pp. 313-3U. 

•HaakioB, H. D., The utiLiaation of peat in agriculture. Maasachusetta Station 
Rept. 1909, pt. 2, pp. 8945. 

IJptaoD, J. G., Report of the Soil Chemist and BacteriolMpat of the New Jerooy 
Agn. Exper. Sta., 1910, pp. 18&-196. 
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of absorbing nitrogen from the air and transforming it into the organic 
state. Both the tissue and humus resulting from the decay of Alniis 
and its associated imdergrowth are notably richer in nitrogen than in 
the organic material of the preceding cranberry-sphagnum association 
(table 33.) But the whole matter requires much further work before 
the correlation between the soil processes and the obvious differences 
in the plant associations displacing each other can be made clear. 

It would be idle, also, to expect that the bacteriological data in 
themselves are sufficient for a clear interpretation of toxicity and physio- 
logical drought relations, or of sterility of soils. If attempted, the 
interpretation would be, indeed, one-sided; there is a coordination 
of factors, each and all of which exert a relatively marked influence. 
Temperature, water, and air conditions in the soil, as well as the 
physical and chemical character of it, and the surface vegetation play 
an important r6le in determining the character of the bacterial flora, 
and, therefore, also the character of the biochemical products formed. 
The bacteriological-chemical, as well as the physiological method 
deserves on that account a closer consideration. The determination of 
the transformation products in various media inoculated with bog 
bacteria should possess an exactness and a reliability that would make 
it suitable for the solution not only of agricultural but of ecological 
problems as well. It is hardly necessary to go into further detail. It 
is only too clear that the need for new investigations is pressing, and 
that especially new points of view and new lines of research are 
imperatively required. 

Summary of Bacterial Relations to Peat Deposits* — With these 
suggestions in mind, the results on the bacterial reactions in culture 
media submitted above may now be sunmiarized as follows: 

Peat soils are very rich in bacteria inducing diastatic, inverting, 
proteolytic, cytohydrolytic, and reducing action. 

The organisms vary in kind and number with the nature of the 
substratum. 

The majority of the forms are found to thrive as saprophytes, 
digesting the debris in the upper layer of the peat substratum and 
aiding in a partial disintegration of the accumulating deposit. Many 
forms thriving as saprophytes among the indigenous flora give little 
aid in the elaboration of food materials to invading or introduced plants. 

The organisms show associative relations and a marked interde- 
pendence between themselves; one set of bacteria prepares a medium 
for another out of an unfavorable substratum, and this paves the way 
for others to continue the destruction. Signs are not lacking, however, of 
relative indifference and even antagonism among the organisms, result- 
ing in products which retard and inhibit further bacterial growth and 
disintegration processes. 

A certain proportion of bacteria in these soils has the special ability 
to produce substances, perhaps unassimilable, certainly injiuious to 
all but indigenous plants. In a peat substratum the percentage of bao- 
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tens aiding in the production of deleterious substances, such as reducing 
substances, gases, indole and other fermentation products, varies with the 
season of the year, but especially with the advance of the vegetation 
toward the closed deciduous forest association. These substances consti- 
tute the unsanitary conditions in soils, the negative factor which limits 
the rate at which the splitting up of organic compounds into ammonia 
and other assimilable substances proceeds. They are the character- 
istic symptoms of a diseased, sterile soil. The greater oxidation action 
in the productive peat soils is due to the activity of a different set of 
bacterial organisms. The r61e which microorganisms play in the soil, 
points, therefore, to the fact that among other things a considerable 
relation exists between the processes of disintegration of organic material 
and the succession of plant associations in bogs and marshes, and in 
peat soil under cultivation. 

Each plant association has its own bacterial flora maintaining 
a physiologically balanced condition in the soil. The substratum 
is an ever varying medium, the seat of physical, chemical, and vital 
activities which directly and indirectly influence its relative fertility and 
the character of the surface vegetation. 

Varjring with the power of multiplication and metabolic activity 
is the quantity of the products of decomposition constituting a toxic, 
physiologically arid habitat at one phase, and an available supply of 
nutrients to plants at another stage of the process. Acidity, toxicity, 
and reducing action represent merely a stage in the decomposition of 
organic matter. In the natiu-sil successions which ensue, each plant 
association augments the efliciency of the soil as a habitat. The soil 
processes involved are an efficient natural process for the maintenance 
of relative productivity. Dififerences in the mineral components are 
trifling compared with the biological processes. 

The formation of peat is accomplished mainly by the breaking 
down of carbon compounds, especially through fermentation action 
upon carbohydrates and ligno-cellulose of plant tissues with the pro- 
duction of marsh gas and reducing substances. This action must be 
carefully distinguished from the later stage which transforms peat into 
humus, and the organic matter into harmless and to some extent assimi- 
lable compounds. Some forms of nitrifying organisms in symbiotic 
relation with higher plants (Alnits) render the succession of vegetation 
more effective. 

The sum total of the reactions in any stage of the process exercises 
a physiologically selective function upon invading plants, furthering 
the growth of such plants whose roots are not merely absorbing organs, 
and excluding and eliminating all others in which differential proto- 
plasmic permeability and the power to make cellular and extracellular 
changes is inefficient. 

The significance of the data calls, however, for still further experi- 
mentation to be of sufficient evidence to assume a specific metabolism 
in bog plants, or to dbclose the chemical nature of bog toxins. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CHEMICAL FEATURES OF PEAT DEPOSITS 

General Gmslderation* — In the preceding chapters evidence has 
been cited relative to the origin and formation of peat deposits and the 
plants from which peat is derived. The vegetable origin of the material 
is clear and needs no further discussion, but its chemical constitution 
is very difficult to determine. The necessary investigations are not 
only difficult but the methods are not well formulated. The series of 
changes are plainly traceable from the living plant cover of a peat bed 
through the fibrous and matted material to the well decayed, structure- 
less portions at the bottom or at the outer edge of the deposit, but in 
chemical constitution it is an indefinite combination of organic com- 
pounds. In addition, different deposits vary greatly in composition 
and in physical and chemical properties, thereby making it impo^^sible 
to write chemical equations which would represent the various trans- 
formations. For fuel purposes this variability of peat is often unimpor- 
tant, but not so when it is employed in other special, technical ways and 
for agricultural purposes. 

Though the principal organic compounds from which the debris 
is derived are the carbohydrates and proteins produced by vegetation, 
there are formed in the course of the growth and reproduction of bog 
plants many other compounds, alkaloids, acids and complex compounds; 
and during the decomposition of these substances by bacteria and fungi, 
still other compounds and transition products arise in the form of gases 
such as marsh gas, hydrogen sulphide and carbon dioxide along with 
various water-soluble compounds and substances commonly spoken of as 
dehydration products of carbohydrates. For most of these the names 
and written reactions have little meaning as now understood. Early 
views regarded the various constituents as having the same general 
properties and relations to each other. Modern views present this 
problem as one of greater complexity. There have appeared several 
papers on methods of determination, on the nature of the organic 
nitrogenous compounds which result from decomposition with acid 
or alkali, on the variable character of the material, the solubility of 
humus and peaty substances in different solvents, the number of separated 
fractions and distillation by-products; but no one organic d6bris has been 
studied exhaustively as yet, nor has any attempt been made to determine 
and definitely to identify isolated compoimds. It is only recently 
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that this problem has been found to be susceptible of solution.' To 
make clear its chemical nature, to determine the different classes of 
compounds that can result from the decomposition of the organic ma- 
terial and to know the processes of decay more fully in relation to ques- 
tions of humification and of Foil fertility should be one of the leading 
problems of the Government Bureau and of the several State experi- 
ment stations. 

Tables of Analyses of Peat Samples* — ^Aside from the more detailed 
and diflScult studies on the chemistry of peat soils, there are certain 
broad distinctions and tests that form a reliable foundation upon which 
to base judgments. This is especially to be seen when the more com-., 
pletely decomposed peat is compared with the plant debris in its more 
nearly original state. The following series, in part by J. Websky,* 
is especially suggestive. The analyses are calculated on an ash-free 
basis, and show a progressive increase in carbon and a corresponding 
decrease in hydrogen and oxygen. 



TABLE 24 



Analyses op varieties op peat 





Carbon 


Hydrogen 


Oxygen 


Nitrogen 


Sphagnum peat 


49.88 
50.86 
53.51 
56.43 
69.70 


6.54 
5.80 
5.90 
6.30 
6.70 


42.42 
42.57 

33.04" 


1.16 


Light-brown peat 


0.77 


Red-brown peat _. 




Dark-brown peat 




Blackish peat 


1.56 







For comparison with peat and other organic matter derived from 
plants, such as wood and coal, the following table 25 has been taken 
from determinations cited by Clarke.* 

. The table restates in a similar form the steady decrease in oxygen 
and hydrogen, and the fact that the loss in the former is proportionally 
greater than that of the latter element. There is also an indication 
of the changes which peat must undergo in a possible conversion to coal 
and of the theoretical heating value per pound in British thermal units. 



'Schreiner, O., and Schorey, E. C, Chemical nature of soil organic matter. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, Bull. 74, 1910. 

Jodidi, S. L., Organic nitrogenous compounds in peat soils. Michigan Agri. 
Exper. Sta., Technical Bull. 4, 1909. 

Robinson, S. C, Organic nitrogenous compounds in peat soils, II. Mich. Agri. 
Exper. Sta., Technical Bull. 7, 1911. 

^our. prakt. Chemie^ Vol. XCII, 1864, p. 66. 

"Clarke, F. W., The Data of Geochemistry, 1908, p. 658. 
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TABLE 25 
Average composition op organic materials and calorific values 




Carbon 


Hydrogen 


Oxygen 


Nitrogen 


Calorific 

value 
B. t. u. 


Wood - 


49.65 
55.44 
72.95 
84.24 
93.50 


6.23 
6.28 
5.24 
5.55 
2.81 


42.20 

35.56 

20.50 

8.69 

2.72 


0.92 
1.72 
1.31 
1.52 
0.97 


5760. 


Peat 


8600. 


Liimite - 


(?)9000. 


Bituminous coal... 
Anthracite 


11,000. 
14,600. 



For economic purposes, the most important facts in peat and other 
organic matter of vegetable origin are those which deal with the fuel 
value; that is, the amount of volatile matter and non-combustible prod- 
ucts formed during the process of burning. The characteristics which 
determine fuel value will be indicated in part in a later paragraph 
(pp. 374-377); the most important are water content and ash, lowering 
the heating value nearly in proportion to the amounts in which they are 
present. 

Freshly dug peat from an undrained deposit consists of from 80 to 
95 per cent, of water. The weight of a cubic foot may be as much as 
75 pounds. After a few days of exposure to the air the water content 
will be reduced by at least one-half its original amount. Continued drying 
in the sun and wind finally lowers it from 8 to 25 per cent, with a shrinkage 
involved to one-fourth of its original volume. The water content of 
air-dried p)eat varies according to season and variations in relative 
humidity of the air. The weight of water that must be evaporated 
from a ton of wet material, as its water content is lowered by 10 per 
cent, stages to the air-dried product, appears on p. 170. The serious- 
ness of the problem involved and the financial impracticability of drying 
peat by artificial heat are easily recognized. In preparing to exploit 
peat deposits the simplest equipment is the one most likely to give 
satisfactory returns in fuel. Every added process of treatment adds 
to the cost of the product and decreases the profit. 

The weight of a cubic foot of air-dried cut peat ranges from about 
10 pounds for very light, fibrous kinds to over 60 pounds for the black, 
disintegrated variety. The lighter, more fibrous kinds of peat ignite 
when heated in the air at about 400° F. (200° C). Black and denser 
varieties do not ignite as readily and often need a higher temperature 
to induce combustion. The maximum temperature developed by 
thoroughly dried peat of good quality is over 4000° F. (2,200° C). This 
temperature is, of course, lowered by the presence of small amounts 
of water or ash and is increased by artificially heating or drying the peat, 
thereby increasing the proportion of carbon relative to the volatile 
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matter present. The theoretical heating value is, however, practically 
the same whether the peat is cut, pressed, dried by steam heat, or 
briquetted in several commercial wa3rs. On account of the distinctions 
and to secure uniformity of statement in comparing fuel values, the 
chemical analyses are reported here (table 26) in the form commonly 
accepted The analytic^ methods are those for coal analjrsis as adopted 
by a committee of the American Chemical Society and need not be 
discussed here. 

In table 26 the results of the analyses of Ohio peat are given by 
counties alphabetically arranged. The table shows the locality by 
county, township and section, acreage, the maximum depth of peat 
found in each deposit, its character, the field and laboratory number 
assigned to each sample, and the chemical analysis. The samples as 
received at the laboratory contained varying amounts of moisture; 
hence the moisture percentage is taken from air-dried samples. The 
chemical analyses were made upon the samples after all the water was 
eliminated by heating to constant weight. The determinations include 
the volatile combustible matter, fixed carbon, ash, nitrogen, sulphur, 
in a few cases iron, and the fuel value in British thermal units. The 
sample? of peat were collected by the writer in 1909-1911. They were 
analyzed in the peat laboratory of the United States Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh, under the direction of Mr. A. C. Fieldner. 

The table (26) shows that in 64 per cent, of the determinations 
the thermal value lie? between 8,000 and 8,900 British thermsd units 
and that 36 per cent, fall below 8,000. In almost all samples below a 
calorific value of 8,000 B. t. u.. high ash content is the more important 
defect, as is seen by comparison with Figure 29 on page 377. The re- 
view of the analytical results peems to indicate that the various deposits 
are tolerably constant in particular locations, but that they change 
somewhat from one portion of the State to another. There is sufficient 
correspondence to warrant the application of the analyses hero published 
with reasonable confidence in estimating the qualitj'^ of peat in the neigh- 
borhood of the locality from which the samples were taken. 
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The analyses, as might be expected, vary widely, but there is a 
certain uniformity in regard to their chemical character. With the 
exception of samples 46, 84 and 88, in which the ash content is very high 
and hence csinnot be considered representative of peat specimens, the 
analyses show the following range in chemical composition (table 27): 



TABLE 27 



Chemical analyses op Ohio peat — range op chemical composition 



Moisture in air-dried samples 

Volatile matter (moisture^re e) 

Fixed carbon _ 

Ash 

Nitrogen _ 

Sulphur ._ _ _ 

Iron __ ___ 

Thermal value: British thermal units 



Minimum 


Mtxlmum 


6.96 


16.28 


50.29 


74.79 


16.56 


33.64 


3.65 


25.90 


1.01 


3.60 


0.21 


4.67 


0.18 


2.16 


7132.00 


9736.00 



For comparison the extreme percentages considered in connection 
with data from the analyses of Ohio coal, made from the State Geo- 
logical Survey by Lord and Somermeier,* are shown in the following 
table 28. 

TABLE 28 
Chemical analyses op Ohio coal 



Minimum 


Maximum 


2.46 


10.93 


31.25 


43.56 


40.95 


55.64 


4.21 


17.41 


0.86 


1.44 


0.51 


6.14 


10740.00 


14020.00 



Moisture at 105° C 

Volatile matter _ 

Fixed carbon _ 

Ash __ - 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Thermal value: British thermal units 



The important advances in the use of gas, improvements in gene- 
rators and gas producers, and investigation of the properties of gases 
derived from many kinds of fuel have demonstrated that gas can be 
profitably made from peat. This advance has gone on so rapidly that 
only mechanical engineers especially interested in power development 

iCoal. Bull. Geol. Survey of Ohio, No. 9, 1908, pp. 290^1. See also p. 277. 
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realize the rate at which the change is taking place. Peat gas can be 
used for fuel and, after purification and enrichment, for lighting. Doubt- 
less, also, it would without enrichment provide ample light if burned 
in incandescent types of burners. 

The composition of peat gas is reported to vary considerably, 
being dependent upon the temperature of distillation, the character 
of the peat, the quantity of water in the peat, and the method of dis- 
tilling. 

Ryan' gives the following tables as indicating the average compo- 
sition of peat gas: 

Per cent. 

Methane (CHJ 30 

Carbon dioxide (CO,) 30 

Hydrogen (H^) _. 19 

Carbon monoxide (CO) .._ 14 

Heavy Hydrocarbons _ 7 

Nitrogen (N^) _ _ Trace. 

The gas after it has been purified by the removal of the carbon 
dioxide shows the following composition: 

Per cent. 

Methane (CHJ 42.5 

Hydrogen (H^) _ _ 27.5 

Carbon monoxide (CO) _ 20.0 

Heavy hydrocarbons __ _. 9.5 

Carbon dioxide (COJ _ 2 

Nitrogen (N^) _ 3 



According to official reports cited by Nystrom' the uncondensed 
gases before purification were found to have the following composition: 

Analysis of uncondensed gases prom retorts at the peat-coking 

PLANT at OlDENBUBG, GERMANY 



Gas* 



Carbon dioxide (COj) 

Oxygen (O) 

Nitrogen (N) ._ 

Carbon monoxide (CO) 

Methane (CHJ 

Other hydrocarbons (CnHm) 
Hydrogen (H) 



Welpht 



Volume 



Per cent. 


Per cent. 


48.8 


27.4 


2.8 


2.2 


25.5 


22.5 


9.7 


8.6 


9.6 


14.8 


1.7 


1.0 


1.9 


23.6 



*Thi8 gas had a calorific vahie of 322 British thermal units per cubic foot. 



•Ryan, Hugh, Reports ui>on the Irish peat industries, Pt. II: Econ. Proc. Roy. 
Soc. Dublin, Vol. I, pt. 13, pp. 520-521. 

'Nystrom, E., Peat and lignite; their manufacture and uses in Europe. Can. 
Dept. Mines, Mines Branch, 1907, p. 180. 
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Davis' states that a report, from the Zieglcr peat-coking plant at 
Beuerbergy gives the composition of the gases obtained there as follows: 

Analysis of uncondensed gases from retorts at the plant at 

Beuerberg, Germany 



Gas 



Carbon dioxide (COa) 

Oxygen (O) 

Carbon monoxide (CO) 

Methane and other hydrocarbon gases (CH4 and C^Hm ) 

Hydrogen (H) 

Nitrogen (N) 



Volume 



Per cent. 
15.5 
1.1 
20.4 
12.4 
28.6 
21.9 



In view of these facts, the possibility of using peat for the manu- 
facture of gas becomes an important topic for investigation in regions 
where peat is abundant. 

Analyses of Bog Water* — The water from peat soils is relatively 
clear; in several places in the State it is used occasionally for drinking 
purposes. The suspended particles impart to it a tinge of color from 
olive-green to brown. The brown color of the bog water in deposits 
of northwestern and northeastern portions of the State may be due 
in part to dissolved matter and in part to the presence of free acids 
forming insoluble or difficultly soluble compounds in calcareous water. 
But there is no apparent relation between color and acidity. The high- 
est percentages of acidity are found beneath tamarack trees. In areas 
occupied by deciduous trees acidity decreases and is notable only in the 
case of cool soil temperatures. On exposure to air acidity decreases 
slowly and the color of the solution darkens perceptibly. This is prob- 
ably due to increased and more rapid oxidation and would indicate 
that color is produced largely by alkaline reactions. 

The waters of the rivers and the ground water of Ohio lakes and 
ponds derive their mineral constituents from the underlying drift and 
native rocks. The several analyses* show that in calcium and mag- 
nesium content they are fairly uniform and contain sufficient mineral 
salts for plant growth. The carbonates of calcium and magnesium are the 
leading bases, but potassium and sodium occur sometimes in small 
quantities. Iron is unfailingly present. Water from greater depths 
and from flowing wells holds sulphates, and nearly all the water of the 
Ohio shale system, and especially that in the limestone region, is charac- 
terized by the presence of sulphides, particularly hydrogen sulphide. 

>Davis, Ch. A., The uses of peat. U. S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 16, 1911, p. 135. 
'Rivers and deep-ground waters of Ohio. Report of Ohio State Board of Health, 
1897-189S, pp. 47-120, and 179-259; also 1906, pp. 425-497. 
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Through the considerate interest of Professor C. W. Foulk, analyses 
of samples of bog water and lake water have been made. The data 
are given in tables 29 and 30. The samples were obtained in the latter 
part of May, 1910, and early in April, 1912, respectively. In table 30 
the nitrogen content was determined by the Kjeldahl method of analyses. 



TABLE 29 

Chemical analyses of bog water and lake water from Cranberry 

Island, Buckeye Lake 



Constituents in parts per million 



Nitrogen as albuminoid ammonia ... 

Nitogen as free ammonia 

Nitrogen as nitrites 

Nitropen as nitrates 

Chlorine 

Required oxygen 

Alkalinity (as CaCO.) 

Incrustants (as CaCO,) 

Total solids 

Loss on ignition 



Bog water from 
cranberry-sphag- 
num association 



10.34 

15.19 

0.0005 

0.20 

0.30 

71.80 

30.00 

74.00 

140.00 

100.00 



Bog water from 
alder-shrub 
association 



11.48 

8.24 

0.0003 

0.20 

1.00 
70.30 
40.00 
72.00 
160.00 
20.00 



Lake water 



4.50 

2.95 

0.00000 

0.1000 

1.00 

3.70 

75.00 

76.00 

200.00 

4.00 



TABLE 30 

Chemical analyses op bog water and lake water from Cranberry 

Island, Buckeye Lake 



Constituents in parts per miiilon 



Bob water from 
cranberry-sphag- 
num association 



Nitrogen as organic ammonia 
Nitrogen as free ammonia . _ . 

Nitrogen as nitrites 

Nitrogen as nitrates 

Chlorme 

Required oxygen 

Alkalinity (as CaCO,) 

Incrustants (as CaC(5,) 

Total solids 

Loss on ignition 



3.35 

0.06 

0.004 

0.168 

1.00 

62.00 

16.40 

120.00 

309.00 

201.00 



Bog water from 
alder-shrub 
association 



Lake water 



4.75 

0.32 

0.004 

0.115 

1.50 

89.50 

11.30 

138.00 

423.00 

221.00 



0.172 
0.08 
0.012 
0.385 
3.00 
3.00 
70.10 
62.00 
196.00 
49.00 



The marked difference between the total mineral content of bog 
water and that of the adjoining lake is notable. This indicates clearly 
that the ground water is similar in character and of special importance 
in the early stages of the formation of peat deposits, but that with further 
accumulation of plant debris its relation to the vegetation is of less 
moment. The analysis shows how little of the salts is derived from the 
mineral subsoil. The diffusion property of peat and its retention of 
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salts by absorption, as is well known, is greater than that of other soils, 
and is still further increased by the presence of calcium salts. 

Tables 29 and 30 also show conclusively that only a small amount 
of nitrogenous substances can be extracted from peat by means of water, 
and that the solubility of a coarsely fibrous peat is less than that at a 
more advanced stage of decomposition. The relatively low amount 
of free ammonia and the larger quantity of oxygen consumed indicate 
that the organic matter is in early transition stages of decomposition. 
This condition clearly points to the fact that the disintegration pro- 
ducts arise mainly through the action of microorganisms. It is interest- 
ing to note the small quantity of nitrites and nitrates, which ranges 
from a few thousandths to a few hundreths parts per million and yet 
is ample to support plant growth. Practically all of the nitrogenous 
matter is, therefore, of organic nature. 

The osmotic pressure of these solutions is the same as that of Ohio 
lakes and of peat deposits of other states,' the average lowering of the 
freezing point varying between 0.005° and 0.010° when compared with 
that of distilled water. The acidity of the solutions varies from less than 
0.00075 to 0.004 normal acid when titrated with an 0.05 normal NaOH 
solution and phcnolphthalein. Peat soil is alkaline at depths near 
the marly subsoil. The reactions of free humus acids noted in peat can 
be attributed to the colloidal adsorption of plant tissue, retaining, as 
Baumann and Gully' have lately shown, a greater proportion of the 
basic ions of any dissolved salt than of the acid. The basic mineral con- 
stituents of peat ash are almost the same as those retained by the 
adsorbent power of the colloids of sphiignum cells. 

The suggestion has been made that acidity may be correlated with 
low soil temperature. Experiments conducted by various writers 
and experiment stations, notably that of Rhode Island, seem to show 
that certain species such as cranberry, blueberry, blackberry, bean 
and others, favor acid soil conditions while for other plants acidity is 
not advantageous for growth and hence becomes a factor in the selection 
of species. Apparently a combination of biochemical and physical 
conditions brings acidity into existence in the soil as a temporary transi- 
tion stage. Very little is known about the matter (p. 386). 

The Reducing Action of Peat Soils* — It is a well known fact that 
fresh samples of peat upon exposure to the air absorb oxygen with great 
rapidity. Soil-sampling tests show that this power is strong in the cran- 
berry-sphagnum peat, reaching a maximum in areas where the peat 
substratum is compact and less coarsely fibrous, and decreasing toward 
the border zone along the margin of the lake. Judged by the quickness 
with which the material darkens and the intensity of the color, the 
reducing action increases, for example, on Cranberry Island from any 

>LivinK8ton, B. E., The Physiological properties of Bog Water. Bot. Gazette, 
Vol. XXXIX, 1905, pp. 348-355. 

>Bauinan, A., una Gully, £., Ueber die freicn Humussiiuren des Hochmoores. 
Mitt. k. Bfiyr, Moorkulturanst, 1910, pp. 31-156. 
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marginal point to the central zone, and decreases as the opposite shore 
is approached. Reducing action becomes greater with the depth of 
the deposit. 

The reducing power of peat is shown clearly by the addition of a 
starch-iodide solution. The observable action is variable, as already 
mentioned; the blue color disappears rapidly in soils from the cranberry- 
sphagnum area; the solution is greatly lightened with soils nearer the 
margin of the lake; no action is detected with those along the margin. 
Various dyes, such as litmus, methylene blue and others, decolorize 
similarly. The absence of sulphur in the analysis of several samples 
of peat is posj^ibly due to its complete conversion to hydrogen sulphide. 
This gas is a product of n^duction and has been detected by means 
of lead acetate paper. 

Especially interesting in this connection is the presence of pyrite 
in peat beds. A number of deposits were examined in which ferric 
sulphide as pyrite was found to occur disseminated, and frequently 
in small isolated areas, within the peat bed. Several samples contained 
a fairly large amount of pyrite; chemical analysis revealed the 
presence of sulphur (pp. 58, 98, 142, 366), in one example to the amount 
of 4.57 per cent. Sulphates are especially characteristic in the water 
of the great Ohio shales, and iron is unfailingly present, often in notable 
quantity. Under the mass of more actively disintegrating vegetation 
the sulphates arc robbed of the oxygen and, thus undergoing reducing 
action, form pyrite. 

Tests such as these fail to show whether the reducing power in peat 
soils is produced by microorganisms, if due to enzymes, or is caused by 
external chemical or bacterial metabolic products. Nothing absolutely 
certain is known regarding the composition and the nature of these re- 
ducing substances in peat. To some extent they seem to be of bacterial 
origin (p. 349), but they have not at present been fully studied. Apart 
from their destruction by aeration, tillage and heat, and their adsorption 
bj' ia?oluble substances such as quartz, kaolin, carborundum, lampblack, 
and other? (tables 10 to 16), uncertainty exists as to whether the reducing 
substances in bogs are colloidal compounds comparable in properties to 
unsaturated fatty acids, to substances which possess the characteristics 
of certain organic reducing ferments, or to residual by-products of an 
incomplete disintegration of peat. They unquestionably reduce oxygen- 
containing compounds in contact with them; their action is most marked 
where microorganisms play a part in decomposing organic matter; 
and the amount, it seems, reaches a maximum in early autumn. It 
should be stated further that toxicity and the reducing action of peat 
soil and that of the decomposing organic matter, which retard oxida- 
tion in the soil, are not necessarily the same phenomena. An increase 
in the amount of oxygen does not always decrease toxicity or the re- 
ducing power of the soil, and hence the amount of oxygen absorbed 
cannot be taken as the measure of the total action of these conditions. 

Reduction processes are predominant in the early stages of peat 
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formation, but are less manifest as the concomitant plant associations 
are succeeded by others, and especially when deciduous forests prevail. 
The same factors which decrease the toxicity of the habitat and the 
accompanying reducing processes, favor an increase in the rate of 
oxidation and thus influence the character and nature of the succession. 
The greater oxidation, therefore, in the known productive peat soils, 
would seem to be due to the activity of a different set of microorganism*^, 
which by enzymic action or otherwise hasten the formation of com- 
pounds of an assimilable nature (table 22). The excessive oxygen 
avidity of peat soils in the early formation stages must undoubtedly be 
injurious to plants, unless the plants, indigenous or invaders, are likewise 
able to exhibit oxidizing or reducing powers. The reducing processes 
in a soil very likely activate oxidative powers in plants. The various 
reactions of fungi, micorhiza, alder tubercles, bacteria, and the roots 
of higher plants growing in peat and humus soils should on that account 
be made the subject of considerably greater and more detailed study 
(p. 353). The consideration of the relation between plant societies, 
relative physiological aridity, and microorganismp, with their reduction 
and oxidation processes in the soil, has scarcely passed beyond the theo- 
retic field of speculation, and yet it is this very relation which makes 
the problem especially interesting. There is need here of experimental 
work of considerable scope. 

The Ash of Peat, Its General Effects and Relation to Fuel Value* — 
For technical purposes the ash content in peat analyses is one of the most 
important factors to be considered. In the majority of cases low ther- 
mal value is traceable in a nearly direct proportion to high ash content. 
It is only in regions where a peat deposit can be used for local purposes 
and the material does not need to be brought from great distances, 
that quantity is of more importance than quality and precautions re- 
garding ash and degree of decomposition may be waived. The heating 
value does not always diminish as the ash content increases, since 
often the lack of correlation is due to the escape of volatile matter in 
deteriorating, weathered or poorly decomposed peat. Various tests 
made in several countries show that, other things being equal, the de- 

COMPARATIVE CALORIFIC VALUE OP PEAT WITH VARIOUS AMOUNTS OP ASH 

AND WATER 







Calorific 






Calorific 


Aflh. 


Water. 


value 
per pound. 


Ash. 


Water. 


value 
per pound. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


B, L M. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


B. t. u. 


Free. 


Free. 


10726 


10 


Free. 


9653 


4 


Free. 


10297 


20 


Free. 


8581 




11 


9117 


10 


15 


8045 




15 


8688 


10 


20 


7508 




25 


7615 


20 


15 


6973 




30 


7079 


20 


20 


6436 




50 


4934 
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crease m thermal value is approximately at the rate of 80 to 90 British 
thermal units for every one per cent. Increase in ash content. The mois- 
ture content of peat also causes a difference in the thermal value, as 
shown by the above table, p. 374, cited from Davip.' 

On the other hand, remarkably high thermal values arc often 
due to the unusually well decomposed condition of the material com- 
bined, of course, with a relatively low percentage of ash. In general, 
in the low grade peat the ash content raises between 15 to 25 per cent, 
while in the high grade it varies from 3 to 5 per cent. 

In Ohio peat there is a fairly close and definite relation between 
the heating value and the variations in ash content. Thus, if the anal- 
yses are arranged in order of their thermal value, or in order of each 
of the elements of the analyses reported, a table of comparative values 
of peat samples would show clearly a relationship between thermal 
value and other factors. In a general way only is there a relationship 
demonstrable; for other components, such as chemical composition of 
ash, the type of plants from which the peat has been derived, exposure 
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to air or heat, and the degree of disintegration, are undoubtedly the 
factors necessary in the explanation of irregularities. From the study 
of the origin and formation of peat deposits it is evident that peat, lack- 
ing as it does in homogeneity of structure and composition, will invari- 
ably give analyses of thermal units varying within unrelated limits. 
Because of this fact it will usually be of advantage to sample and test all 
deposits individually, before commercial exploitation Is attempted. 

In figures 27, 28 and 29 the relations between fuel value of Ohio 
peat and the more important factors influencing it are shown graphically. 
Upon the horizontal line or ordinate of each diagram the position of 
every analyzed sample in table 26 is given with reference to a series 
of increasing thermal values. The vertical line or abscissa shows the 
respective modifying factors arranged in an order of increasii^ magni- 
■Davis, Charlea A..Tbe uses of peat. U.S. Bureau ofMuMs, Bull 16, 1911, p. S9. 
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tude, A line is drawn connecting in each case the poorest with the best 
sample of peat. The figures show at a glance the relations which hold 
true for absolutely dry peat. Moisture also causes a difference in thermal 
value, lowering it nearly in proportion to the amount of water present, 
l)ut effect and limits of variation are jirobably the same as appear on 
the diagrams. 

The diagram in Fig. 27 shows that an increase in the percentfigc of 
volatile matter means a higher thermal value. In only one instance 
is this relationship at variance. The sample (No. 40) has the maximum 
of 74.79 per cent, volatile matter and the calorimctric determination 
gives only 8,338 British thermal units. The percentage of fixed carbon 
and the ash content are low also, l>eing 21.35 percent, and 3.86 per cent, 
respectively. The cause of this lack of correspondence may be looked for 
in a possible deterioration of the material but is due probably to the.. 
quality and character of the peat. The calorific value of a sample is 
proportional to the amount of hydrocarbons and carbon present in the 
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Fig 38. — Diagram showing relation between thermal value and fixpd carbon 
in Ohio peat. 



organic material. Fixed carbon does not represent all the carbon 
but merely the combustible matter that is left when peat is coked. 
It is not a definite ingredient, but the result obtained from a special 
mode of treating peat. 

The diagram in Fig. 28 brings out the fact that an increase in fixed 
carbon is usually accompanied by an increase in thermal value. This 
simply means that ]>lant debris composed of cellulose and soft tissues 
contains more hydrocarbons than woo<ly matter, ami that well carbon- 
ized peat has a higher fuel value than the poorly decomposed or weathered 
protluct. An imperfect parallelism is, therefore, traceable between the 
distribution of circles in the diagram of Fig. 28 and that of the crosses 
in the diagram of Fig. 27. Two exceptions are noticeable. The sample 
(Nos. 65 and 90) along the line of ordinatos, having the value of 15 and 
20 per cent, respectively, show a remarkably high fuel value as compared 
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with the quaatity of fixed carbon present. These two cases may also 
be due to the bettor quality of the peat in texture and composition, 
for the percentage of ash is relatively high, varying between 10 and 20 
per cent. 

In a similar manner Figure 29 shows that the quantity of ash 
determines within certain limits the fuel value of peat. The relation 
is here inverse and reciprocal; that is, the increase in thermal value 
is nearly in direct proportion to the decrease in the amount of mineral 
matter present. It should be added here that ash docs not stand for 
the amount of mineral matter as it exists in the peat. Considerable 
loss in weight of ash is involved in oxidation and in other sources ac- 
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Fig, 29. — Diagram HhowinK fuel value In rdatioD to percentage of ash in Ohio peat. 



companying combustion. The figure indicates, at a glance, the well 
known fact that to raise and maintain the temperature of ;ish to that of 
the surrounding combustible matter requires a large amount of heat 
which is necessarily wasted in the operation. 

A few exceptions- — in this ca.se the three examples mentioned above — 
show a greater number of British thermal units than is apparent from 
considerations of the theoretical heating value. These variations 
obtained in the caiorimetric determination are undoubtedly due to differ- 
ences in degree of decomposition as well as the quality of the peat. 
In general, disintegrating plant tissue of a coarse, fibrous or woody 
texture is less valuable for fuel purposes than the finer^rained and dark- 
colored type. The relatively large amount of oxygen in hydrocarbons, 
present in the better grade material itself, supports combustion even 
under conditions of poor air supply. Peat usually requires less draft 
than other fuels. 

Chemical Composition of Peat Ash. — The ash was not analyzed 
by the Pittsburgh laboratory of the Bureau of Mines, but partial analyses 
were made by Prof. J. W. Ames of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
»— <3. B. le. 
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Station. They have been very generously placed at the writer's dis- 
posal, in advance of publication elsewhere, and are given here in table 
31. The samples with the laboratory number 5302 to 5306 are from the 
peat land owned by the Peterson & Wright Company, of Akron, Ohio; 
the samples with the laboratory number 14460 to 14465 are from the 
tract of the Horr- Warner Company at Lodi; number 14162 is from an 
area near McGuffey. A description of the deposits and the character 
and depth of the peat has been given in Chapttr III. The notes which 
accompany the samples read as follows: 

Lab. No. Character of peat and (crop 

5302. Sample of poor peat. Produces fine red beets. Carrots grow well, 

but have pale watery centers, and are tasteless. Beets keep 
finely, but carrots will not keep at all. Farmed four years. 

5303. Poor quality of peat. Full of fine, shiny particles, supposed to be 

injurious. Farmed four years. 

5304. Poor peat soil. Plat 1 of test; never received lime or fertilizer. 

5305. Peat first year broken; absolutely new; plowed d-inches deep; 

celery good. 

5306. Good peat soil. Has received lime and a mixture of wood and coal 

ashes. Farmed four years; three years successively in onions; 
west of ditch. 
14162. Sample of peat soil from an onion field, collected by W. J. Mathews, 
McGuffey, Ohio, June 3, 1907. 

14460. Peat soil from onion fields at Garden Isle of the Horr-Warner Co., 

Wellington, Ohio. Poor crop of onions. Ditch filled in for 2 
years; 6-acre field. 

14461. From good peat land in 6-acre field; under cultivation 16 years. 

14462. Peat soil from poor crop in roadway field. 

14463. Peat soil from roadway; fine onions. 

14464. In east field; poor onions. 

14465. Same field as 14464; good onions. 



TABLE 31 



Analyses of peat soils, Chemical Department, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station — Totaij amounts pound 



Lab. 
no. 


Locality 


Ash 


Mn 


SiOs 


SOs 


ai,o, 

and 
Fe-Os 


CaO 


MgO 


Na-O 


P2O5 


K2O 


N 


5302 
5303 
5304 
5305 
5306 
14460 


Akron 

u 
u 
u 
a 

Lodi _ 


9.66 
14.58 
19.84 
14.38 
11.65 


.0056 
.0099 
.0220 
.0332 
.0515 


3.21 
6.18 
4.05 
f5.26 
4.01 


1.20 

*.97 

1.03 

1.03 

.88 


2.04 
2.91 
2.19 
2.44 
2.65 
5.15 
4.24 
5.62 
11.15 
4.08 
4.18 


2.390 
2.870 
3.580 
3.650 
2.800 
4.529 
2.570 
4.060 
2.210 
3.050 
2.340 
3.585 


.311 
.331 
.361 
.297 
.345 
.570 
.420 
.650 
.660 
.630 
.420 


2*366 
3.373 
2.040 
1.944 
1.066 
2.018 


.299 
.345 
.342 
.469 
.337 
.506 
.342 
.374 
.256 
.373 
.429 
.370 


.1594 
.3117 
.1531 
.2956 
.1860 
.4753 
.3239 
.3569 
.9835 
.3376 
.3445 
.4720 


3.42 
3.24 
3.38 
8.10 
3.18 


14461 


a 












14462 


a 












14463 


a 












14464 


u 












14465 


u 












14162 


McGufTev - 










2.48 
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These analyses of the ash constituents of peat indicate that the min- 
eral salts are largely of external origin. They are the sediments brought 
in by stream or carried down by erosion and wind. The material is 
found mostly as silica in the form of sand and silt, as alumina and silica 
in the form of clay, Tmd as calcium carbonate in the form of marl. The 
distribution of ash in peat beds is of considerable practical moment. 
The samples, which have not been selected by the writer, often include 
portions of the lower silty layers. Hence a much lower figure than 
indicated could be obtained in the analyses. In only a few cases is the 
silty material distributed throughout the whole bed, and practically 
uniform in various parts of the deposit. 

The ash of many plants contains silica, showing that some com- 
pound of silicon is removed and assimilated by the plants. It does 
not serve, however, as a food material, but as a mechanical constituent 
to give firmness to the slender stalks of grasses and sedges. It is said 
that humic acids decompose silicates and hold them in solution, form- 
ing a series of silico-azo-humic acids by a reaction between organic 
nitrogen compounds and the silica. The various relationships which 
enter into the problem have not been clearly traced. Only a general 
tendency has been demonstrated. The proportion of silica has been 
found to be high at times when the disintegrating organic matter is 
high also. Silica as well as iron is often precipitated by the oxidation 
of humus acids. 

Calcium is an essential constituent in the ash of peat deposits 
overlying the western portion of Ohio. It is found in almost allolrtjams 
and natural water basins. lamestone is the carbonate and gypsum 
the sulphate of calcium. Living organisms, but especially several aqua- 
tic plants such as Chara and a few blue-green algae, and among animals 
the crustaceans and mollusks, withdraw calcium carbonate from solu- 
tions in water. With the death of the organisms the material becomes 
permanently deposited in the form of marl upon the floor of peat depos- 
iting lakes and ponds. Marl does not redissolvo readily, but calcium 
phosphate is dissolved perceptibly in water rich in organic matter. 

The interpretation of sulphur in peat bogs is not easy for several 
reasons. Bacterial organisms and low algae in the presence of organic 
matter reduce sulphates with elimination of hydrogen sulphide and the 
formation of carbonates. Hydrogen sulphide fermentation is especially 
conspicuous in small water pockets and in the bottom water of bogs. 
While in one bog the evidence of sulphur reduction may be clear, as at 
Buckeye Lake for example, in other peat deposits, as in those of Medina, 
Huron and Hardin counties, a process of oxidation of pyrite and con- 
version to sulphates may be operative without a reduction of these sul- 
phides. In still another deposit the considerable quantity of sulphur 
may be found associated with the fact that the deposit is resting on 
gypsum strata or is fed with wat^r containing hydrogen sulphide in 
solution. 
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Iron, manganese and other metals are not infrequently found in 
the ash of peat. Of these the iron compounds, such as carbonate, 
sulphate, sulphide or oxide, are the more abundant. Ferrous carbo- 
nate, when oxidized by the atmosphere, forms the film of ferric hy- 
droxide which is noticeable on the standing water of- several local bogs. 
In many cases iron bacteria absorb ferrous carbonate in solution and 
redeposit the iron as ferric hydroxide. Ferrous sulphate is chiefly 
derived from springs, and acid solutions of it are formed by the oxi- 
dation of pyrite. Iron may be precipitated from solution by calcium 
carbonate, but more commonly by contact with organic matter. 
It may be separated out by any of the several reactions indicated, but 
whether its precipitation takes place by oxidation, by organic matter 
or by calcium carbonate, the various compounds of it are the* material 
from which bog-iron is formed. Bog-iron usually occurs along the 
margin, more rarely under or in the center of bogs and marshes. 

Peat as a Fertilizer* — The question of soil fertility and its causes 
is a very old one and has occupied the attention of every one connected 
with agriculture. The problem, it seems, has no simple solution. The 
practices of agriculture, when interpreted in the light of modern sci- 
ence, show that the oldest, the most densely populated and most inten- 
sively cultivated lands are more productive today, unit for unit, than 
the newer soils, such as those of the United States. No single factor 
can be cited as the cause determining or limiting yield of crops* or the 
growth of plants (p. 307). The soil is not a mixture of particles only; 
it contains gases, solutions, enzymes, disintegrating organic matter, and 
especially, living organisms, such as bacteria, fungi and various forms 
of animal life, which continually modify the physical and chemical 
changes going on in the soil. These forms of life also affect the sanitary 
condition of the soil as well as the plants growing upon it, and thus 
influence productivity. The soil is a living world in itself; hence all 
that science can do is to determine the efficient natural process for main- 
tenance of soil productivity,* and to disentangle the various factors 
which favor or limit the growth of crops. 

Recently, students of ecology and of soils have taken the position 
that the chief relation between plants and their habitat and, there- 
fore, crop production, probably lies in the supply of water to the plants, 
for the most part climatic conditions such as precipitation and tempera- 
ture prevailing at the time of the period of maximum growth of plants. 
Since soils differ from one another far more in the amount of water 
required by growing plants than in the amount of essential mineral 
salts, the yield of crops is more often limited by the available water 
content than any other single factor. Agricultural agitation, however, 
has been for many years very strongly toward chemical analysis as the 



•Hall, A. D., The Fertility of the Roil. Science, Vol. XXXII, 1910, pp. 363-^1. 
•Chamberlin, T. C, Soil productivity. Science, Vol. XXXIII, 1911, pp. 225-227. 
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decisive mode of attack and guidance in questions of soil fertility. It 
is thought that the soil's power of producing crops under cultivation 
is determined by its content of those materials which are taken from it 
by the plants, and that to restore the productivity of the soil, it is nec- 
essary only to restore the ingredients essential to plants. The commer- 
cial fertilizers applied are usually valued on the basis of their content 
in available or soluble nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid compounds. 
Alarming forecasts have appeared from time to time* as to the avail- 
able supply of "plant food in the soil,'' notwithstanding the fact that 
these constituents are not the food of plants, that the action of ferti- 
lizers is on the soil* as well as on the plant, and that any normal soil 
will contain quantities of these materials for a long time to come. It 
is well known that the food which plants use is the energy locked up 
in the organic compounds of seeds and fruits. The so-called indis- 
pensable elements of the ash — potassium, iron, calcium, magnesium 
and others — serve, in part, as raw materials for protein synthesis, but 
their main mode of action, in all probability, consists in combining with 
and removing the inevitable decomposition products of protoplasm and 
of some of the unstable proteins and carbohydrates associated with 
nutritive processes. The presence or absence of particular compounds 
in the cells interferes with the usual functions and exerts a profound 
influence upon the general course of development of the plant, dwarf- 
ing and otherwise injuring tissues. The amount of mineral salts or 
ash in bog plants constitutes less than one per cent. — ^in most land plants 
not more than two por cent, of the total weight of the water-free organic 
substance — and in regions where the soil water contains little mineral 
matter in solution, plants grow equally as well and contain a propor- 
tionately smaller percentage of ash than those of the same species where 
the water has more soluble mineral salts. Yet literature and text books 
in agriculture contain numerous references to the r61e of mineral salts 
as the ''food'' of plants, rather than as raw materials for protein syn- 
thesis and functional correlation. For example, year after year gen- 
erations of bog plants have succeeded one another in one water basin 
since the last ice-age at an ever increasing distance from the mineral 
subsoil. If the growth of plants depends upon the amount of mineral 
salts they can get from the soil, why is it that gro^i;h and reproduction 
of bog plants are not decreased or limited? 

To show the quantities of the fertilizer elements in peat which 
are absolutely essential for protoplasmic activity, for growth, and for 
the ripening of fruit and seeds in this continuous succession of plant?, a 
number of peat samples were submitted to the late Prof. N. W. Lord 

^Hopkins, C. G., Soil fertility and permanent agriculture, 1911; also Plant food 
in relation to soil fertility. Ills. Ag. EJqp. Sta., Circular 155, 1912. 

^Cameron, F. K., The soil solution. 1911. 

Schrciner, ()., and Skinner, J. J., The toxic action of organic compounds as mod- 
ified by fertilizer salts. Bot. Gaz., Vol. LIV, 1912, pp. 31-48. 
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for an analysis with a view of determining the fertilizer value of peat 
soils. The determinations of the ash constituents (table 32) were 
made in the same way as in fertilizer analyses. They may be regarded 
as exact within about 0.05 per cent. This is equivalent to reporting the 
potash and phosphoric acid as present in traces only and leaves the 
actual quantitative figure without much significance. 

A few analyses of Ohio peat (numbers 14 to 21) are given by Bonser* 
which may be cited profitably in this connection. Attention is called 
also to the data on phosphoric acid and potash in table 31. The re- 
sults are as follows: 

TABLE 32 

Fertilizer value of Ohio peat 





Sample 
no. 


Nitro- 
gen 
equiva- 
lent to 
ammo- 
nia 


rhosphoric acid 




Locality 


Total 


Insol- 
uble 


Avail- 
able 


Potash 


1. Lodi 


70 
71 
82 
83 
68 
67 
69 
81 
41 
40 
77 
51 
47 

6i(?) 

37(?) 


2.20 
2.38 
2.75 
1.51 
2.52 
2.58 
2.90 
2.70 
0.80 
2.55 
2.41 
2.24 
2.46 
1.26 
1.49 
1.09 
0.95 
0.90 
1.40 
1.44 
0.99 
0.50 


0.19 

0.37 

0.13 

0.29 

0.06 

0.34 

0.43 

0.15 

0.03 

0.03 

0.28 

0.19 

0.42 

0.10 

0.38 

0.09 

0.13 

0.09 

0.07 

0.10 

Trace 

0.26 


0.13 
0.15 
0.13 
0.15 
0.06 
0.07 
0.06 
0.06 


0.06 
0.22 

6.14 

6.27 
0.37 
0.09 
0.03 
0.03 


0.640 


2. Lodi, diseased 

3. Edgerton 

4. « 


0.640 
0.314 
0.150 


5. Orrville 


0.278 


6. « 


0.310 


7. « 


0.198 


8. Cranberry Prairie . 

9. Buckeye Lake 

10. « « 


0.202 
0.120 
0.120 


11. Fox Lake __ 


0.150 


12. Bradley Pond 

13. Mantua Bog 

14. Hog Creek Marsh . 

15. « « « .. 

16. Scioto Marsh 

17. « « 

18. « « 

19. « « 

20. « *« 

21 . Big Spring Prairie. . 

22. Mixed farm manure. 


0.270 

0.190 

0.100 

Trace 

0.100 

Trace 

0.100 

Trace 

0.150 

Trace 

0.630 



These analyses show very clearly that the quantity of potash and 
phosphoric acid in peat is very small and that the value of peat and 
humus as a fertilizer for "exhausted'' land does not depend so much 
on the chemical composition as on the physical effect upon land soils. 
There is no objection to the use of the material as a filler in fertilizers, 
for besides being cheap and abundant, it provides the organic matter 

iBonser. T. A., Ecological study of Big Spring Prairie. Ohio State Acad, of 
Sci., Vol. Ill, 1903, pp. 1-96. 
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in which all chemical fertilizers are most deficient and serves as a more 
valuable diluent than inert sand or plaster. No attempt, it is needless 
tq add, should be made to charge for peat the same price that is paid 
for complete fertilizers. 

In order to utilize large deposits profitably and with benefit to 
agricultural interests, peat should not be dried in a kiln and granulated 
before being placed on the market. Chemical as well as bacteriological 
and physiological experiments distinguish with accuracy the varying 
degrees of quality and usefulness of the material. The methods have 
shown that the organic compounds, especially the nitrogenous ones, 
of air-dried peat are more available to plants than those of the material 
treated in kilns at a high temperature. Moreover, air-dried organic 
matter has the greater w^ater-holding power, and does not resist the 
decomposition processes in the soil. The process of granulation should 
not be used, since the readily decomposable constituents vanish too rapid- 
ly, and granular peat does not improve the aeration of the soil. When 
applied to the land in a partially disintegrated condition, and especially 
in composts well mixed with barnyard or stable manure, peat increases 
the water-content of the soil and its heat conductivity; it influences the 
solubility of the soil minerals and affects the aeration and the character 
of the soil organisms. Bacteria and fungi are indispensable for the pro- 
duction of available nitrogenous and other compounds containing phos- 
phates and potash, and for converting the higher compounds of the 
organic matter into simpler ones. Fibrous and brown peat fre-^-hly 
dug should not be used in the wet condition. It will yield better returns 
if properly composted with coarse manure — thin layers of peat alter- 
nating with those of the stable refuse to the height of several feet. The 
whole stack should be allowed to stand for several months and during 
that time should be turned over occasionally. Peat, if air-dried, may 
be used to still better advantage after having served as bedding for stock 
or as an absorbent of moist, waste organic matter and the nitrogenous 
liquids of stables and barnyards which ordinarily are not retained. 

Peat and humus cannot be a significant source of mineral salts and 
mineral fertilizers. Many farmers think it advisable to burn over the 
surface of a peat deposit in order to obtain peat ashes for agricultural 
purposes. The weight of evidence gathered shows that this is a mis- 
taken waste, if for no other reason than the greater value of the peat 
itself. Ashes from wood, peat or any other vegetable tissue contains 
a disproportionately small percentage of mineral salts. Where the 
ash content of peat is extremely variable in quantity and exceeds three 
per cent, of the dry weight of the peat, the excess may safely be attrib- 
uted to both wind and water action. The larger proportion is then 
silty sediment, the sand and clay derived from flooding by streams, 
or the rain wash from hillfides and cultivated areas. It forms prac- 
tically the same abundant constituent of all mineral soils, and is of 
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little value as raw material for plant growth. On the other hand, peat 
of a low ash content, because of the greater amount and purity of plant 
tissue, would have a relatively greater quantity of potash and phos- 
phoric acid salts. The value of peat as a direct fertilizer depends 
on the nutritive value of the different organic carbon and nitro- 
gen compounds and the character of the processes in the plants by 
which these compounds are absorbed (pp. 335-342). But the variable 
composition of peat and humus renders it diflScult to determine, except 
by means of carefully devised and controlled experiments, what organic 
substances are actually absorbed by plants and are valuable or inju- 
rious to nutritive metabolism. 

Peat in Agriculture. — Very little work has as yet been attempted 
in the United States on the utilization of peat soils in agriculture. In 
Europe, soils of this nature have been reclaimed for many years by 
drainage and cultivation. The problems involved in the proper value 
of peat soils, in increasing the rate of yield, and the diversity of crops 
have been the subject of careful and extensive study by trained special- 
ists. European governments have not only aided in this important 
work of establishing and maintaining experiment stations at peat de- 
posits, but have carried on practical experiments on a large and sys- 
tematic scale to develop the areas of peat and marsh land. 

Many farmers are of the opinion that heath plants, such as cran- 
berry (Plate VII, A), and high-bush blueberry (Plate VIII, A), could 
be grown successfully upon peat deposits, and should be cultivated on 
a commercial scale. It is a matter of great regret that nothing has been 
done so far to grow these plants in bogs that are best adapted to them. 
In the eastern states, the cultivation of cranberries, and to some extent 
that of the high-bush blueberry, has proved remunerative. An inter- 
esting bulletin* shows that blueberries afiford good promise of success 
in the field, and that ultimately improved varieties of these plants will 
be obtained. There are no reasons why the same success should not 
be obtained in Ohio. 

In preparing a peat deposit for the cultivation of agricultural crops, 
or a partly filled bog for the cultivation of the economic heath plants 
— the cranberry and the high-bush blueberry — the water level, if at 
or near the surface, should be lowered at least one foot by effective ditch- 
ing and draining. After this has been accomplished the vegetation 
cover should be removed by the process known as "turfing,'' which 
carries away all the native plant growth, the partly decayed stumps 
and other woody debris. The naked peat soil is then tilled and fur- 
rowed. There are peat deposits in Ohio under cultivation which, 
according to the testimony of their owners, have not failed for at least 
ten consecutive years to produce a crop of corn without any applica 

»CoviIIe. F. v., Experiments in Blueberry culture. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Bull. 193, 1910. 




A.^The high-buah blueberry (Vaccinium wrymUinimt in fruit. 

(Ptioiofrapft by L. K.-if.) 
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tion of manure or fertilizer. On the other hand, observations in vari- 
ous parts of the country, where peat soils are common, indicate that, 
generally, only one or two crops have been taken from newly cleared 
peat land. Various localities with diseased and unproductive soils 
have been pointed out in a preceding chapter, and some of the causes 
of the infertility have been suggested. In such cases fodder grasses like 
timothy, red top, blue grass, and later clover yield good crops for a 
number, of years until the surface layers of the soil arc blackened and 
disintegrated. If garden truck is desired, a good supply of well decom- 
posed barnyard manure should be mixed thoroughly with the soil, plowed 
down and laier worked over with harrow and boat. Barnyard manure 
is particularly effective in adding to the value and productiveness of 
peat soil?, since it promotes the decomposition of the peat by intro- 
ducing fungi and bacteria, which aid decay and hasten humus forma- 
tion. Methods of composting, and the uses of even poorly decom- 
posed peit as an absorbent in stables, for saving valuable nitrogenous 
waste matter, or as litter and bedding for stock have been mentioned 
in another place. It should be added that protecting hedges are often 
needed to break the force of winds and to prevent the removal of the 
surface soil and seeds. The treatment of peat land is expensive when 
well done, costing perhaps $300.00 to $400.00 an acre, but its value is 
often $1,000.00 an acre with a gross revenue of, at least, $300.00 an acre. 
The plants selected should be as a rule, such as can well endure 
drought and early frosts. Celery (Plate VIII, B), onion, lettuce, 
carrot, parsnip, beet, radish, potato, strawberry, lupine, buckwheat, 
spinach, cabbage, turnip, peppermint are among the most valuable 
crops which arc grown upon intensively farmed areas. The bacterial 
condition of the freshly drained organic soils is often not favorable to 
growth of certain crops (p. 351). The more general farm crops, notably 
corn and timothy in regular rotation, are then grown to advantage 
until the peat has changed from the brown, fibrous material to the 
black, well disintegrated variety. For hay, timothy is often seeded 
with alsike clover, giving frequently from 1| tons to 2 J tons per acre. 
Celery is probably the most important crop. An acre of celery will 
produce from 900 to 1,000 dozen of bunching plants. Onions consti- 
tute another favorite, yielding an average of about 500 bushels per acre. 
A production of 50 to 70 bushels of oats per acre is not unusual. Buck- 
wheat matures early and besides being profitable aids in shading more 
susceptible crops. The yield in potatoes is heavy, ranging from 100 
to 300 bushels per acre, but the quality of the tubers is not as good as 
those in sandy soils. Rice and corn grow well and frequently without 
the use of lime. Peat soils form blue grass land and thus furnish the 
best of pasturage. They can be turned with profit into com land 
yielding about 40 to 50 bushels per acre. Rotations should include 
such crops as prefer a soil inclined to "acidity** (p. 372), or such plants 
as are indifferent to it. The statement is often made that heath plants 
and others growing upon peat require an acid soil. It has been shown 
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elsewhere in this chapter that humic acids in peat are complex and 
unstable compounds, as yet but very little understood. They have 
a relatively short-lived existence in the soil, and recent investigations 
have clearly set forth the logical fallacy involved in much of the prev- 
alent interpretation of soil acidity.* The matter requires much further 
work before any information can be accepted as conclusive (Chapter 
IX, pp. 334,342). 

There are many wood lots, country homes and parks which in- 
clude small peaty depressions and sphagnum bogs. With httle trouble 
these could be maintained as bog gardens for orchidS; wild rosemary, 
fringed gentian, sundew, pitcher plant, lobelias and others.* Where 
a bog garden can be madf either at the side of a pond, along a running 
stream, or in a wet meadow, it is well worth trying to attempt it along 
lines which resemble the natural vegetation units (Chapter VI). Some 
species can be purchased from nurserymen, but the native bog plants 
will soon disappear completely as the bogs are drained for farm lands 
or filled in to make building lots. 

The Chemical Nature of Peat Soils in Relation to Bog Vegetation. — 
The ecological relation of plants to soils, particularly to the chemical 
nature of the substratum, is especially interesting and has been exten- 
sively studied from the standpoint of the distribution of species, the 
succession of vegetation, and the adaptability of crops to certain soils. 
In mountainous countries, and even in states like Ohio, with soils of 
morainal and of varied geognostic nature, one can observe sharply 
delimited distinctions in the distribution and in the whole appearance 
of vegetation units. And yet, though many species are confined to 
soils with a definite chemical relationship, wheat,* corn,* sugar beet,' 
and others, and the larger forest types of the United States are not 
related to soil types; nor is their range of distribution limited or af- 
fected by them. Many plants can grow on soils widely dissimilar 
in kind; even the finer distinctions between soil types are of little value 
in understanding the range of such species. Are the reasons for the 
generally observed distinctions to be sought in the chemical consti- 
tution of the soil, or is the distributional relationship due to the phys- 
ical characters, particularly to relations prevailing in regard to the 
amount of available water and the specific quantity required by the 
plants, and to the thermal and sanitary conditions in the soil? 

Not all field work is adapted to throw light on this vexed question 

iCameron, F. K., The soil solution. Easton, Pa., 1911, p. 55 and 1. c. p. 372. 

'Manning, H. W., Two kinds of bog garden. Country Life in America, Vol. 
XIV, 1908, pp. 379-380. 

Miller, W., What England can teach us about gardens. New York, 1911. 

•LeClerc, J. A., Tri-local experiments on the influence of environment on the 
composition of wheat. U. S. Dept. of Agr., Bureau of Chemistry, Bull. 128, 1910. 

*Smith, J. W., Relation of precipitation to j'ield of com. Yearbook U. S. Dept. 
of Agr., 1903, pp. 216-224. 

Straughn, M. N., and Church, C. G., The influence of environment on compo- 
sition of sweet corn. 1905-1908. U. S. Dept. of Agr., Bureau of Chemistry, Bull. 
127, 1909. 
^^ 'Wiley, H. W., Influence of environment on the composition of the sugar beet, 

1901-1904. U. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Chemistry, Bull. 96, 1905. 
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of a long standing dispute. Difficult as is the attempt to establish a 
correlation between vegetation and any one factor of the environment, 
it is possible, however, to make such a correlation with peat soils, within 
the area here investigated. 

It is now generally recognized that the nature of a lake and bog 
environment is constantly selective, and that the associations and 
societies of plants succeeding one another are each characterized -by 
a definite physiognomy in response to their dependence upon soil con- 
ditions under atmospheric influences essentially similar otherwise. In 
an earlier chapter the writer has listed the successions of the more 
genetically related vegetation units, their associations and societies, 
occurring in Ohio lakes and peat deposits. 

The several analyses submitted in this chapter do not reveal the 
obvioas distinctions between successions of vegetation on peat soils and 
the changes in the chemical character of the peat. The fact that cer- 
tain plant associations have an absolutely defined morphological and 
topographic distinction, and the fact that these contrasts must be at- 
tributed to conditions prevailing in the soil, direct special attention to 
the contrasts between peat soils of the various vegetation unitp or 
groups of plants. The following series in table 33 is especially sugges- 
tive in showing the more typical features of the correlation. 
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COKRKLATION BETWEKN VEGKTATIOK UNITS TN OlIIO BOGS AND CIIAKACTER 

OF PEAT SOILS 



Vcgctntinn unit, locality and num- 
ber uf sample 



Bog meadow succession. 
Cranberry-sphagnum 
association. 

Lakcville, No. 73 _ 

Lakcville, Holmes, No. 72 __. 

Buckeye Lake, No. 41 

Bog shrub succession. 

Ahler-maple association. 

Buckeye Lake, No. 40 

Orwell, No. 44 

Geauga, No. 49 

Bog forest succession. Tama- 
rack association. 

Canton, No. 76 

I^man's Bog, No. 82 

Fox Lake, No. 78 

Eckort Bog, No. 50 

Copley Bog, No. 58 

Mesophytic forest succession. 
Maple-ash-elm association. 

Mantua Bog, No. 47 

Bradley Pond, No. 51 

Brimfield Bog, No. 62 

Copley Bog, No. 59 
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The correlation phenomena between vegetation units in bogs^ 
and the character ot the peat soil, are not in all cases as those given 
in table 33. There are many exceptions to the rule, for reasons which 
cannot, at present, be stated clearly without further study. On the 
whole, however, the results may be summarized in the following well- 
defined relations: 

* 1. In color, Ohio peat ranges from a greenish and grayish brown, 
due to the presence of clay and marl, through various shades of brown 
to an almost black variety. The colors are darker when the peat is 
wet. In general, the light-colored peat supports a meadow-like vege- 
tation; trees and shrubs are found growing on dark-colored peat. In 
texture, peat varies from a loosely compacted, fibrous, heterogeneous 
meshwork of plant debris to the fiberless, homogeneous variety. Here 
also, a close relationship exists between vegetation cover and soil con- 
ditions. Coarsely fibered peat is derived from, and generally supports, 
grass-like and sedge-like plants. It is usually poorly decomposed, 
except in localities where weathering and biochemical processes reduce 
the organic debris to simpler, dark-colored substances. Mature vegeta- 
tion types, such as thickets and forests, grow upon darker and much 
more thoroughly decomposed peat and the debris is likely to be more 
woody. 

The water plants form a soft, oozy, structureless peat. It only 
occurs as the bottom layer of peat-depositing lakes and ponds. 

2. The physical water content of peat is higher in the coarser, 
fibrous substratum of the bog meadow association, but the amount 
of moisture retained when air-dried, is lower (table 33). The mat, 
when adjoining open water, adjusts itself easily to changes in the water 
level of the basin. With the disintegration of the plant tissues and the 
advance of maturer vegetation types the water-holding capacity of 
peat increases. The concentration of the bog water solutions is very 
low, varying between 40 and 260 parts per million of total solids (table 
29-30). The osmotic pressure and the acidity of the solutions differ 
but slightly between the various grades of peat soil and their respective 
vegetation cover. 

3. Reducing processes in peat soils, judged by methylene blue 
or a one per cent, starch-iodide solution, increase from any marginal 
point of a peat-depositing lake to the bog meadow association and de- 
crease ap the deciduous forest association is approached. 

4. The nature of the changes which have taken place in the trans- 
formation of vegetable debris into peat is only partly understood. The 
principal changes are a relative loss in oxygen and hydrogen, and a 
progressive increase in carbon and nitrogen. This is clearly shown 
(tables 24 and 33), in passing from the fibrous peat substratum of bog 
meadows to the structureless peat occupied by bog forests and decid- 
uous trees. 
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5. In poorly decomposed peat such as that of the bog-meadow 
variety, the percentage of volatile combustible material is high, the 
percentage of fixed carbon, nitrogen and ash is low. In well decom- 
posed peat and in that of the advanced for(»st dissociation, the reverse 
is true (table 33). 

6. The higher ash content in peat from bog shrub and bog forest 
associations is believed to be due largely to wind-blown silt; a l)og meadow 
association interferes less with wind work than the timbered area of a 
deposit.* But the chief source of a high ash content is flooding from 
streams and rain wash from hillsides. 

7. Peat contains potash and i)hosphoric acid in comparatively 
inconsiderable quantities — only a fraction of one per cent. — whereas 
the percentage of calcium and nitrogen is very high, varying from one 
to almost four per cent, (tables 31 and 32). The capabilities of a soil 
for crop production are usually judged from the study of its chemical 
character, and soils markedly deficient in phosphates, potash and other 
salts are looked upon as barren and sterile; maintenance of fertility is 
connected with abundance of these constituents, and their effect on 
plants rather than on the soil. In peat soils from the bog meadow to 
that from bog-forests, the essential mineral salts of the agricultural 
tripod, it seems, play minor roles in protoplasmic activities and in growth 
and ripening of bog plants. 

8. More syst(^matic investigations from the standpoint of agri- 
cultural chemistry have shown that in the several bog associations the 
number of i)ossible inorganic nitrogenous substances, the quantity of 
nitrites, nitrates and ammonia is quite small, ranging from a few thou- 
sandths to a few hundredths parts per million (tables 29 and 30). Prac- 
tic'iUy all the nitrogen contained in peat is, therefore, of organic nature. 

9. Only a smull amount of nitrogenous substances can be extracted 
from peat by means of water from any of the l)og assocititions under 
consideration. The n?liitively low amount of free ammonia and the 
large amount of oxygen consumed indicate that the organic matter in 
any one of tlie related vegetation units is not in an advanced stage of 
decomposition. 

10. The solubility of coarsely fibrous peat from the bog meadow 
is less than that of peat in a finer state of division and supporting a 
more advanced stage of bog successions. This condition seems to point 
to the fact that the organic compounds arise mainly through the action 
of microorganisms (tables 20 to 22). Compounds associated with 
the decomposition products of proteins by mineral acids are here prac- 
tically out of the question. 

11. Little is known as to the chemical constitution of peat in 
passing from the fibrous, bog meadow variety to the structureless 



» Beyer, S. W., Peat deposits in Iowa. Iowa Geological Survey, Vol. XIX, 1908, 
p. 69 8. 
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material occupied by trees. No data are at hand concerning the trans- 
ition products of proteins and carbohydrate? arising in the vegetable 
debris during its transformation into peat. Biochemical technique 
has not permitted, as yet, the analysis or the preparation of isolated 
peat soil constituents of comparative purity. They are undoubtedly 
of access for chemical investigation and isolation. Known methods 
of investigation in biochemistry have been applied in the study of decom- 
position products of organic compounds in mineral soils. 

Schreiner and Schorey, Jodidi, and Robinson have more recently 
isolated and identified a number of these compounds. In peat soils the 
compounds are present in small amounts, the number of transition prod- 
ucts is undoubtedly larger, and their effects upon living plants are for 
the most part unknown. It is difficult to understand how a substance 
present in peat soils or in bog water in such minute concentration that 
for ordinary chemical analysis itr influence is negligible, may never- 
theless exert a profound effect upon the growth of plants (tables 10 to 
19). It seems necessary to assume that this distinctly disproportionate 
effect is produced by external action, by biochemical metabolic 
products. Peat is a heterogeneous sytem of substances and its vari- 
able composition renders it difficult to determine what substances are 
injurious and what compounds can actually be absorbed and assimi- 
ilated by plants. The presence of one substance or the concentration 
of another constituent, as determined by quantitative analysis, may 
have only an apparent relation, and not necessarily a causal value. 
This might be because the substances are differently distributed 
on account of differences in solubility or oxidation, are absent in one 
phase of the decomposition process because of differences in the bacterial 
flora at work in different layers, or vary greatly with reference to the 
diosmotic properties of the absorbing organs of plants. Humus has long 
been recognized as a very important factor in soil fertility, and yet almost 
all the diflSculties in any special problem with humus or peat arise in 
the lack of knowledge of the chemical nature, and the effects on plant 
life of the various organic compounds resulting from weathering pro- 
cesses and from the activity of microorganisms. The complexity of 
the problem emphasizes the need of physiological studies. Bacte- 
riological-chemical and physiological analyses deserve on that account 
a closer consideration. The determination of these compounds by 
chemical means alone will be valuable only in part for investigations in 
ecology. 

Numerous problems of experimentation have arisen quite apart 
from the main question itself. 

It would be interesting to determine the water requirement of bog 
plants for a growing period and to compile the results on a basis of the 
water needed for one part of ash yielded. Data on the specific differ- 
ences in the ratio, i. e., on the water requirements of bog plants and 
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the percentage of ash in herbs, shrubs and trees covering peaty basins, 
are not at hand. The annlyses reported by Sargcut in the Ninth Census 
of the forest trees of North America give the percentages of ash for 
some of the trees common to bogs. Piiius strobus 0.19; Liriodendron 
iultpifera 0.23; Magnolia acurnmata 0.29; Betula lulea 0.31; Larix luri- 
cina 0.33; Thuja occidentalis 0.37; Acer rubruvi 0.37; Quercus aWa 0.41; 
Frcucinus americana 0.42; Tsvga canadaisis 0.46; Nyssa sylvaiica 0.52; 
Fraxinus nigra 0.72; Ulmus americana 0.80; Quercus palustris 0.81; 
Ulmus fulva 0.83; Carya cordiformis 0.90; Celtis occidentalis 1.09. The 
data are interesting in sliowing that the majority of trees frequenting 
bogs have a percent ago of ash less than 0.5, and only a few of the de- 
ciduous species occurring on Ohio peat cie|X)^•its liave a percentage of ash 
as high as 1.5. Comparisons of the quantities of mineral salts contained 
in peat deposits, differing so widely in ash constituents from land soils, 
again point to the fact that differences in mineral components are 
trifling as comi)ared with the biological processes in the substratum 
and the differences in the available water. 

A closer study of the chemical analysis of Ohio peat will show that 
the opinion expressed by the supi)orters of the chemical theory is of 
limited application. It has been shown that acidity, toxicity, and 
reducing action of peat soils are merely stages in the decomposition of 
the organic matter, and that an efficient natural process (xxists for the 
maintenance of productivity relations. In the natural successions 
which ensue, each plant association augments the efficiency of the 
soil iis a habitat. Nature does not know soil exhaustion. Several 
types of plant associations and i)articularly forests of varied physiog- 
nomy, growth-form and function arc associated together in groups 
upon a habitat similar in chemical constitut^nts. Not only the distri- 
butional relationship of natural vegetation successions, but experi- 
mental work as well, show that dift'erenccs in the mineral components 
of peat soils an) trifling compared with the biolog'cal processes in the 
substratum and the differences in available wat(T. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the prime condition determining the decid- 
uous forest association is not an increase in the mineral constituenta 
in the soil. As Cameron* has pointed out, the plant food theory of 
soils must pass with the recognition of the general failure of the older 
methods of soil analysis to bring out the dynamic nature of soil pro- 
cesses. Diseased (organically poisoned) soils must be tn^ated by such 
means as increase its oxidizing power and its absorptive properties. 
The fertilizers generally used are, undoubtedly, effective in this way, 
but better physical soil conditions, especially in sanitation and water 
supply, are the more efficient factors. It is not difficult to see on what 
basis of knowledge we should advance in order to improve abandoned 
farms» to increase the productivity and to maintain the fertility of 

'Cameron, F. K., The soil solution, Easton, Pa. 19X1, p. 16. 
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soils other than peat. Recent investigations (p. 386), have shown that 
cereals and other agricultural plants of the same variety obtained from 
different soils possessing w-idely different chemical and physical char- 
acteristics, when grown side by side in one locality, yield crops which 
are almost the same both in appearance and in chemical composition. 
The chemical composition of mineral soils and seed* play a relatively 
small part in influencing the composition of crops. The differences in 
yield are mainly due to climatic conditions, such as temperature and 
precipitation, at the time of the period of maximum growth. The results 
on the leaching of organic and inorganic substances from wheat seeds 
and others, and from mature plants especially at the ripening stage, 
and the accumulation of decomposition products of organic substances 
in the soil, have shown the necessity of a fuller understanding of the 
biochemistry of the organic matter of soils, and of the biological changes 
taking place therein. Better cultural methods, better seed, and fuller 
knowledge of soil processes will alone control the dangers of soil de- 
terioration and accelerate the increase of \deld. 



'Harris, J. A., on the significance of variety tests. Science, N. S., Vol. 36, 1912, 
pp. 318-320. 
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Cameron. F. K., cited 313, 381, 386, 391 

Campanula anwricanaJj. , tall bellflower 126 

Campanula aparinoides Pursh., marsh bellflower 41, 88, 240 

Canadian burnet, see Sanguisorha, 

Cannon, W. A., cited 237 

Canton Township, peat in 120 

Capital for peat factory _ 158, 169 

Carbon content _ 360, 361. 376 

Carbon,, fixed, defined _._ 30, 277 

Ciirbonization of peat, wet process 177 

Carborundum as an adsorbing agent, effect of 328-329 

Cardamine bulbosa (Schub.) BSP,, — C. rhomhoidea D. C, bitter cress 231 
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Pice. 

Carex aqiMtillisWahieiDb., glaucous sedge 236 

Carex caneacens L., sedge 54, 64, 233 

Carex camosa Booth, sedge 91, 255 

Carex jUiformis L., bog sedge 91, 232, 239, 246 

Carex folliculata L., sedge 65, 252 

Carex^uncua association 238 

Carex-Junct»Scirpu8 association 232 

Carex leptalea Wahlenb., — C polytrichoidea Muhl., bog sedge Ill, 135, 252 

CarexlimcsaL 91, 232, 239 

Carex lurida Wahlenb 38, (44), 52, 135, 232, 258 

Carex relroflexaMvM 239 

Carer riparia W. Curtis 82 

Carex aeirpoidea Michx.f Bcdge 38, 49, 52, 96 

Carex acirpoides Schkuhr., « C interior Bailey, slender sedge 64, 90, 91, 232 

Carex acoparia Schkuhr., sedge 54 

Carex sieriliaWUld,, bog sedge - 83 

Carex stipataMuhi 135 

Carex tenella Schkuhr 34, 246 

Carex irihiUoides WaiAenh 96 

Carex triaperma "Dewey 105,246 

Carex vireacenaMvM,, ■- C. cos^e^Za Britton 54, 55, 233 

Carex vulpinoidea Michx 38, 49, 96 

Carey, peat deposits near 140 

Caro-Frank process of ammonia recovery . 188 

Caro, N., cited 189 

Carya cordiformia (Wang.) K. Koch., ■- Hicoria minima Britton, bitter nut 

or swamp-hickory 52, 254, 391 

Caaaandra calyculaia D. Don., « Ckamcedaphne calyculata (L.) Moench., 

leather leaf, cassandra 34, 64, 93, 108, 112, 121, 245, 251, 282 

Castalia Prairie 56 

Caatalia tuberoaa (Paine) Greene, « Nymphcsa Paine, white water lily 

32, 52, 64, 67, 106, 126, 227 

Caatoroidea ohioenaia, remains of 38, 39 

Cat-head prairies 44 

Cattail, see Typha. 

Cedar swamp .40, 253 

Cedar, white, see Thuja, 

Celaatrua acandena L., climbing bittersweet 117, 249 

Celery, growth of, on peat 385 

Cellulose-destroying bacteria _ 350 

Celtia occidentalia L. , sugarberry, hackberry _.. 256, 391 

Center Township, Columbiana County, peat in ..- 45 

Central zone vegetation on Cranberry Island.. 91 

Cephalanthua occidentalia L., buttonbush 

^ 52, 62, 67, 73, 88, 96, 106, 108, 126, 140, 236, 250 

Cephalanthua occidentalia-Cornua sp., association 250 

Cephalozia connivena (Dicks.) Lindg., C lunulcefalia Dumort 90 

Ceratophyllum demeraum L., homwort, 67,226,229 

Cercia canadenaia L., redbud 41, 254 

Chain fern, see Woodwardia. 

ChamcBdaphnc calyculata association 245 

Chamcedaphne calyculata (L.) Moench., ■- Caaaandra D. Don., leather leaf, 

passandra 36, 64, 93, 105, 108, 112, 121, 245, 251, 282 
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Chamberlin, T.C., cited 107, 210, 213, 267, 276, 277, 380 

Champaign County, peat deposits 39 

Changes in floral types, cause of 281 

Chapman, A. G., peat from land of 130 

Charasp 42,44,66,225 

Chclone glabra L., balmuny or snakehead 239, 240 

Chemical tmalyses of bog water 371 

Chemical analyses of Ohio peat 368 

Chemical analyses of peat, method of 30, 152 

Chemical constitution of peat 359 

Chemical products from peat 187 

Chemical tests.. 151, 152 

Cherry, see Prunus. 

Chesterfield Township, Fulton County, peat in 59 

Chiogenes hispidula (L.) T. & G., creeping snowborry 93, 282 

Choice of site for peat factory 156 

Chokcberry, see AroniOj Pijrus. 
Choke cherry, see Prurms, 

Church, C. G., cited. 38C 

CicutabulbifcraL., water hemlock 88, 112, 229, 232 

Cincinnati axis 269,272 

Cinna arundinacea L., wood reed gross 126 

Cinnamon fcm, see Oamunda, 
Cinqucfoil, or five-finger, see PolentiUa. 

Cladium mari^tcoidcs (Muhl.) Torr., twig rush 82, 235, 258 

Clark County, pent dcpositd 43 

Clarke, F. W., cited 326, 360 

Classification of vegetation, floristic _ 221 

genetic 19, 222 

physiographic 197, 220 

regional 203 

Claypool, E. W., cited _ .._ _ 267 

Clay soils, cause of unproductiveness 68 

Clay Township 38 

Ck^avers, see Galium. 

Clematis virginiana L., virgin's bower _ 111, 258 

Clements, F. E.. cited 221, 223 

Climatic conditions, comparative statistics of _. 289 

Climate as conditioning factor in formation of Ohio peat deposits 23, 285 

Climate, effect of, on crops _ 380, 392 

Climate of Ohio _ _ 203, 205-208 

Climatic vegetation successions 259 

Clinionia horealis (Ait.) Raf., clintonia 34, 252 

Cloth from peat 192 

Clover, see Trifolium. 
Club moss, sec Lycopodium. 

Coal beds, conditions of formation of _ _ 275, 277 

Coal formation and its effect on climate 276 

Coke from ixjat x _ 187 

Coleman, A. 1\, cited _ _ 211 

Color of peat _ __ _ _ 18, 388 

Columbiana County peat deposits 4-1 

Comey, A. M., cited 328 
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Commercial Artificial Fuel Co. machines 106 

Community, ecological plant, defined 228 

Comparative climate statistics 289 

Comparative fuel efficiency of peat 175-176 

Composition, average chcmiciJ, of peat 361 

Composition of peat 19, 20 

Conditioning factors in formation of Ohio peat deposits 285 

Conditions affecting quality of coal 277 

Conditions determining xeromorphy 277 

Conditions for growth of plants 307 

Conditions of peat formation 21-23 

Congenital and reaction structures 261-262, 279, 306, 320-321 

Conner, S. D., cited 307 

Considerations in sampling of bogs 150-153 

Convolvulus HepiumL., sedge bindweed 82, 88, 249 

Copley Bog 123 

Copley Township, Summit County, peat in 123 

Coplia trifolia (L.) Salisb., goldthread 34, 65, 111, 252 

CoreopaiSf see Bidena. 

Cornell, F., peat from land of 1 134 

Corn, growth of, on peat 385 

Cornu8 alternifolia L.f., dogwood 35, 65, 82 

Cornua amomum Mill., silky dogwood 250 

Cornua canadenaia L., dwarf dogwood 252 

Cornua circinata L'Her., round-leaved dogwood or cornel 35, 41, 65, 82, 252, 254 

Cornuapaniculata L'Herb., ■- C. candidiaaima Mtirahf dbgwood 108, 126, 250, 258 

Cornua atolonifer Michx., red-osier dogwood 

38, 41, 73, 88, 108, 117, 126, 236, 250, 258 

Correlation between vegetation and character of peat soils 387 

Cost and size of peat factory 158 

Cost of bog 168 

Cost of briquetting plant 174 

Cost of briquettes by wet carbonization process 177 

Cost of drying peat 170 

Cost of manufacturing peat 168 

Cost of plant for manufacture of peat 166 

Cotton grass, sec Eriophorum. 

Covillo, F. v., cited 384 

Cowles, H. C, cited 89, 117, 198, 212, 221, 259 

Cox, J. H., cited 286 

Craig, S., cited 38 

Crampton, C. B., cited 198, 221 

Cranberry, see Vacciniumj Oxycoccua, 

Cranberry Island 86 

Cranberry marsh..,. 46, 47, 52, 53, 54, 60, 70, 75, 77, 80, 91, 93, 108, 134, 136, 143 

Cranberry Prairie _.. „ 85, 100 

Cranberry-sphagnum association 32, 34, 64, 77, 82, 91, 108, 112, 133, 130, 239 

Cranberry Township, Crawford County, peat in 46 

Crane Township, Wyandot County, peat in 143 

Crawford County peat deposits 45 

Crawford Township, Wyandot County, peat in . . 139 

Creeping snowbcrry, see Chiogenea, 
Crowfoot, see Ranunculua. 
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Crump, W. B., cited a 309 

Cucumber tree, see Magnolia. 

Cultivation, eflfect on vegetution development 259 

Cultivation, succession by 259 

Culture experiments on Marchantia -..309, 311 

Culture methods for peat bacteria 346, 350 

Currant, ^ald black, see Rihed. 

Cuschta ^ronopf* Willd., dodder 36, 89 

Cut peat 161 

defects of 163 

preparation of 162 

Cuyahoga County, peat in 47 

Cyperus strigosua L., sedge 33, 92, 235 

Cypripediurn acaule Ait., stcmless lady's slipper, moccasin flower w..34, 65, 105 

Cypripedium candidum Muhl., small white lady's slipper 56 

Cyripedium hirsulum Mill., — C. spectahile Salisb., showy lady's slipper 

Cypripedium parviflorum Salisb., smaller yellow lady's slipper 41 

Cyatopteris hulbifera (L.) Bcmb., ■- Filix hulbifera (L.) Underw., bladder 

fern 41,254 

Czapek, F., cited 280, 338 



Dachnowski, A., cited 21, 309 

Dalibarda repcna L., dalibarda 34, 252 

Dallas Arbor Vitas Bog 39 

Damascus Swamp 44 

Danger from overdraining peat land 120 

Danthonia spicata (L.) Beauv., wild oat grass 54, 233 

Darke County, peat in 49 

Darwin, Charles, cited 24, 262 

Davenport, C. B., cited 318, 320 

Davis, C. A., cited 25, 145, 309, 370, 375 

Decay of peat, causes of 21, 22, 348, 359 

Decodon and Typha as matbuilders 92 

Decodon verlicillat'us association 231 

Decodon vcriicillaius (L.) Ell., swamp loose-strife or water willow 

_ 32, 52, 54, 64, 67, 82, 88, 92, 106, 112, 121, 126, 231 

Decomposition products in peat, origin and nature of 348, 359 

Defiance County, peat deposits in 51 

Definition of peat 17 

Delong, J. S., peat from land of 69 

Denitrification in peat substratum _ __ 354 

Density of peat _-20, 153, 361 

Deterioration of peat _ 74, 376 

Dctmcrs, F., cited 86 

DeVrios, H., cited _ 262 

Dianlhcra mncricana L., water willow __ _ _ 88 

Dickey, M. G., cited 302 

Direction of migration _ _ 212, 216 

Direct ions for physical and chemical tests of peat .._ _ 151-153 

Discussion of peat deposits by counties 29 

Distillation of peat _ 182, 188 
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Distribution of peat in the U. S «. 24 

in Ohio 26 

general 24 

Distribution of tamarack bogs in Williams County 134 

Ditch stonecrop, see Penthorum. 
Dock, see Rumex. 
Dodder, see Cuscuia, 

Dodecatheon meadia L., shooting star 38 

Dogwood, see Cornua. 

Domestic uses of peat 186 

Dorset Township, Ashtabula County, peat in 35 

Dover Township, Fulton County, peat in 60 

Drainage of peat deposits 155, 161 

Drainage of peat land, danger from excessive 120 

Drift soils of Ohio _ _.. 200 

Drosera rolundifolia L., round-leaved sundew 34, 42, 91, 239, 246 

Drude, O., cited 308 

Drying, artificial effects of _ 170 

Drying, utilization of waste heat for ._ 170 

Dryopieris crystata (L.) Gray., ■■ Aspidium criatalum (L.) Sw., ■- NephrO" 

dium Michx., shield or wood fern 41, 90, 105, 254 

Dryopieris goldiana (Hook) Gray., «= Aapidium goldianum Hook., shield or 

wood fern _ 34 

Dryopieris noveboracenia (L.) Gray.. = Aapidium novehoracenae (L.) Sw., 

shield fem__- _ 34 

Dryopteria apinuloaa (Retz) Kuntze, = Aapidium apinuloaum (O. F. Muller) 

Sw., wood or shield fern .34, 90, 252 

Dryopteria ihelypteria (L.) Gray., = Aapidium (L.) Sw., « NephrodiumSirem- 

pel., shield fern _ 41, 55, 

61, 63, 64, 82, 91, 95, 106, 111, 112, 114, 140, 141, 142, 234, 235, 239, 246, 250, 258 

Duchouquet swamp _ ._ 38 

Duckweed, see Lemna. 

Dulichium arundinaceum (L.) Britton, = D. apathaceum Pers., tall sedge 

- 63, 64, 67, 77, 91, 239, 250 

Dune vegetation _ 117 

Duval, J. W. T., cited 203 

Dwarf huckleberry, see Gayluaaacia. 

Dwarfed plants 92, 141, 244, 306, 340 

DyestufTs from peat 190 

E 

Eaton Rapids, Mich., peat-drjdng plant near _ 177 

Ecesis, the germination and establishment of invaders. 212 

Eckenberg, M., on wet carbonization of peat 177 

EckertBog 109 

Ecology defined 198 

Ecotone, a vegetation tension line _ _. 22S 

Edaphic vegetation successions _ 259 

Eden Township, peat in ___ __. _ _._ 115 

Effect of bog toxins upon soils _ 333 

Effect of crops upon peat soils 74 

Effects of excessive drainage and cultivation 74, 75 
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Effects of ice age in Ohio 209, 211 

Elderberry, see Samhucus, 

Electric power station at the Schweger Moor 189 

Electric processes for drying peat 176 

Eleocharia ohtusa (Willd.) Schultes., spike rush 38, 41, 52, 54, 82, 91, 232, 250 

EleocharU paluatris (L.) R. & S., sedge or spike rush 41, 114, 258 

Eleocharis quadrangulata (Michx.) R. & S., ^ E, mutaia Britton, spike rush... 250 

Elodea cantidenais Michx., water-weed 67, 226 

Elk horns, occurrence of 51, 140 

Elm, see Ulmus, 

Engler, A., cited 209 

Epilohium co^ora^um Muhl., fireweed Ill, 126, 258 

Equisetum arvense L., horsetail 38 

Erie County peat deposits 55 

Erigeron canadensis L. , — Leptilon Britton, horse-weed 73 

EriophorumcyperinusL,, ^ Scirpus cyperinus (L.) Kunth., woolgrass 33, 67 

Erirophorum virginicuml,., cotton grass 34, 77, 82, 91, 239, 246, 258 

Estimated cost of a portable peat factory -_. 167 

Estimating contents of peat deposits 160 

Eupatorium perfoliatum L., boneset 81, 258 

Eupatorium purpureum L., trumpet weed 82 

Evaporated water from a ton of peat- 170 

Evaporating power of air, role of 299 

Evaporation gradient, vertical 304 

Evaporation in relation to vegetation successions 242 

Everlasting, see Gnaphalium, 
Evening primrose, see Oenothera. 

Everett Lake 66 

Evolution, fundamental methods of 198 

Evonymus ohovatus Nutt., spindle tree Ill, 258 

E3[perimental ecology, importance of 198 

Experimental work in peat manufacture 160 



Facics — the dominant species of a plant association 88, 228 

Factors conditioning formation of Ohio peat deposits 285 

Factors in evolution of plants and ecological units .._ ___ 262 

Factors influencing fuel value of peat _ _ _ 375 

Factors of soil fertility 381 

Pagus grandifolia Ehrh., « F. ferruginea Ait., ■■ F. americanOf Sweet., beech 65 

Failures in peat manufacture _ _ 145-146 

Fairfleld County peat deposits 58 

Farmers' Farm Company 194 

Fermentation induced by peat bacteria _ 346 

Fertility of soil, factors 381 

Fertilizer filler, peat as _.- _ 194 

Fertilizer, role of -- 381 

Fertilizer value of Ohio peat 382 

Filix bulhifern (L.) Undcrw., « Cystopleris bulbifera (L.) Bemh., bladder 

fern _ 41, 254 

Finger lakes 63, 85, 99, 134, 215, 
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Fire, peat deposits showing effect of 34, 35, 36, 40, 46, SO, 

61, 73, 83, 105, 106, 108, 111, 112, 113, 116, 118, 125, 128, 130, 131, 133, 134, 138, 143 

Fire succession 257 

Fireweed, see Epilobium. 

Fish ponds, peat bogs as 38 

Fitting, H., cited 340, 353 

Fixed carbon defined 30, 277 

Fixed carbon in relation to fuel value of peat _ 376 

Floating association 229 

Floating peat-islands 86 

Flooded soils, succession in 234 

Floral types, cause of changes in 281 

Florence Township, peat in 135 

Flowering fern, see Osmunda. 

Foerste, A. F., cited 267 

Food of plants 243, 273, 307, 381 

Forest types on peat deposits 251, 253, 256 

Formation of coal beds, conditions of 275 

Formation of Ohio peat deposits and factors conditioning the process 285 

Fossil peat 102, 103 

Fossil plants 274-275 

Foulk, C. W., acknowledgment to 371 

Fowke, G., cited 267 

Fowler's Mills, vegetation of _ 67 

Fox Lake 133 

Frank-Caro process for obatining anmionium compounds from peat 188 

Franklin Township, Portage County, peat in 109 

Fraxinua americana L., white ash 117, 391 

Fraxinua nigra Marsh., — F, samhucifolia Lam., black ash 

34, 36, 40, 52, 88, 106, 108, 126, 135, 254, 391 

Fraxinua qtiadrangulata Michx., blue ash 126 

Frequency distributions of annual wood increment in Acer ruhrum 319, 321 

Fruh, J., cited 17, 21, 286, 345 

Fuel analyses of peat from Black Lake, New York 176 

Fuel efficiency, comparative, of peat prepared in different ways 175 

Fuel gas from peat 183, 369 

Fuel value of peat 30,185,366,374 

Fulton County peat deposits 59 

Functional reactions, importance of 335, 341 



Galium trifidum L., cleavers or bedstraw 33, 49, 67, 235 

Galium triflorum Michx. , cleavers or sweet-scented bedstraw 88 

Gallagher, F. E., cited 327 

Ganong, W. T., cited 286 

Garden Isle _ .-- 97 

Garfield Bog _ - 96 

Gas from peat __ _ .-182, 369 

Gas from peat, average composition of _ 369-370 

GauUheria procumhena L., wintergreen, teaberry _ 34, 65, 109, 245 

Gayluaaacia haccata (Wang.) C. Koch, — G. reainoaa T. & G., black huckle- 
berry 32, 34, 42, 55, 62, 77, 91, 108, 109, 118, 135, 245, 247, 252, 282 
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Gaylussacia haccata « retinosa — Vacciniwn canadense association 246 

Gayluaaacia dwnosa (Andr.) T. A G., dwarf huckleberry 111, 252 

Geauga County peat deposits 60 

Geauga Lake 61 

Gentiana criniia Froel., fringed gentian 42, 66, 240 

Geological divisions of Ohio 265*266 

Geology of Ohio 199, 209 

German Township peat in 102 

Germinator for seeds — 351 

Geum rivale L., water or purple avens - 41 

Glacial lakes of Ohio 214 

Glacial period, cause of 210 

Glaciated area of Ohio 200, 202 

Gluck, H., cited 226, 227 

Glyceria caruidensis (Michx.) Trin., manna or rattlesnake grass 41, 96 

Glyceria fluitana (L.) R. Br., ^ Panicularia brackyphylla Nash., manna grass 

62, 232 

Glyceria torreyana (Spreng.) Hitche., « G. elongata Trin., manna grass 41, 254 

Gnaphalium polycephalum Michx., — G. oblmifolium L. (?) common ever- 
lasting 126 

Godlewski, E., cited 308 

Goebel, K., cited 309 

Golden ragwort, see Senecio, 
Goldenrod, see Solidago. 
Goldthread, see Coptic. 

Goshen Township, ^lahoning County, peat in 96 

Graebner, P., cited 242 

Grandcau, L., cited 308 

Granville Township, Mercer County, peat in 100 

Grass, white, see Leeraia. 

Gray, A., cited 212 

Green briar, see Smilax, 

Greene County peat deposits 67 

Green Township, Mahoning County, peat in 96 

Green, W. J., cited •- 207 

Growth conditions of plants 307 

Growth of plants in bog water 310, 313, 325, 326, 328, 332, 337 

Gully, E., cited 339, 372 

H 

Habenaria blephariglotiis (Willd.) Torr., white fringed orchid 34 

Hahenaria clavellata (Michx.) Spreng., — H. tridentaia Hook., orchis 65, 90 

Habenaria psycodea (L.) sw., orchis _ 41 

Hackberry. see Celiia, 
Hairgrass, see Agroatia, 

Hall, A. D., cited 323, 380 

Hamamelia virginiana L., witch-hazel _ 56 

Hancock County peat deposits 69 

Hann, J., cit«d 299 

Hardin County peat deposits 71 

Harper, M. R, cited 23, 213 

Harris, J. A., cited 392 
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Harrison Township, Darke County, peat in -- 60 

Harrisville Township, Medina County, peat in 97 

Harshberger, J. W., cited _ 25, 205, 207 

Hartland Township, Huron County, peat in 80 

Haskins, H. D. cited.. 1 338,356 

Heating value of peat 361 

Heating value of peat as affected by method of preparation of peat 176 

Hedge bindweed, see Convolvulus. 

Hedwigia albicanSf moss - - - 41 

Hemlock, see Tsuga, 

Henry, A. J., cited 289 

Henry County peat deposits 76 

Hibiscus moscheutos L., swamp rose 32, 88, 89, 229, 232 

Hickory, see Carya, Hicoria, 

Hicoria minima Britton, ■» Carya cordiformis (Wang.) K. Koch., bitter nut 

or swamp hickory 32,254,391 

High, A. F., peat from land of 46 

Highland Township, peat in 54 

Highways of biotic dispersal 218 

Historical factor in vegetation. 197,209,217,221,287 

Hog Creek Marsh 75 

Holmes County peat deposits 77 

Holmes Township, Crawford County, peat in 47 

Honeysuckle, see Azalea, Rhododendron. 
Honeysuckle fly, see Lonicera, 

Hooker, J. B., cited 212 

Hoop pole, see Spar Una. 

Hopewell Township, peat in 114 

Hop hornbeam, see Oslrya. 

Hopkins, C. G., cited 307, 381 

Horner, E., peat from land of 32 

Homwort, see Ceraiophyllum. 

Horr-Wamer Company, peat from land of 98 

Horsetail, see Equisetum. 
Horseweed, see Erigeron, Leptilon, 

Hubbard, G. D., cited : 134 

Huckleberry, black, see Gaylussacia. 

Hudson Township, Summit County, peat in 126 

Humidity, effect of 299, 303, 339 

Humification, process of 348 

Hummocks of sphagnum, causes of 91 

Humus as an adsorbing agent, effects of 328-329 

Humus, defined 19, 360 

Huron County peat 45, 78 

Hussey, J., cited 101, 119 

Huston, H. A., cited 307 

Hydrophytic formation _ 222 

Hypericum prolificum L., shrubby St. John's-wort 42 

Hypericum virginicum L., — Triadenum Raf., — Elodea campanula Pursh., 

marsh St John's-wort 55, 62, 77, 106, 112, 233, 235, 239, 250 

Hypnum ap.f mosses 42, 226 
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Ice-age, cause of 210 

Ignition — heat of peat 361 

Ilex verticillata (L.) Gray., black alder, wintcrberry 

32, 34, 40, 41, 46, 52, 55, 77, 82, 88, 95, 105, 109, 111, 112, 121, 135, 249, 264 

Ilicioides mucronata Britton. — Nemopanlkus mucronata (L.) Trel., mountain 

holly 34, 63, 105, 106, 108, 109, 111, 112, 135, 249 

Illuminating gas 182, 369 

Impatiens hiflora Walt., — /. fulva Nutt., spotted touch-me-not 

.._. 35,36,41,67,90,95,111,250,252 

Impatiens pallida Nutt., pale touch-me-not 234 

Importation of moss litter 194 

Imports of peat 26 

Indian cucumber root, see Medeola. 
Indian or water rice, see Zizania. 
Indian pipe, sec Monotropa, 

Indole, production of 347, 355 

Infirmary farm, peat from land of 116 

Invasion 216, 225, 230, 237, 244, 249, 255, 269 

Ipomata sp. L., morning glor>' 89 

Iris versicolor L., larger blue flag__ 83 

Iron in peat _ 366,380 

Iron ore-bed swamps 94 

Isnardia palustris L., -= Ludvigia (L.), Ell., water purslane 33, 236 



Jacard, P., cited 2523 

Jackson Township, Hardin County, peat in 76 

Jennings, O. E.. cited 205, 235, 243 

Jodidi, S. L., cited 360 

Johnson celery farm _ _ 142 

Johnson Township, Champaign County, peat in 43 

Juglans cincrea L., butternut, white walnut 40, 254 

Jii^/ans ni^ra L., black walnut 52, 126, 256 

Juncus acumirialus Michx., bog rush 232 

Juncuahrachyccphalus (Eng\em.)B\ichenau., hog Tuah 41, 232, 239 

Juncus canadc7i8i8 J. Gray _ 38,82, 91, 232, 236, 239, 258 

Juncus effusus L., soft rush __ 38, 54, 96, 108, 114, 232, 239 

Juncus tenuis Y/iM., bog rush 38,44,49,52,82,232 

Juneberry, see Amelanchier, 

Juniperus virginiana L., red cedar 103 



Kalmia polifolia Wang., = K. glauca Ait., pale laurel 93 

Kellerman, K. F., cited _ .22, 350 

Kellmore Lake (Bradley Pond) -. 63 

Kellso, H., peat from land of 64 

Kendrig, H., acknowledgment to 301 

Kerr, 11. C, acknowledgement to 326 

Kerr, W. A., cited..-. 185 

Kihlman, A. O., cited 285, 309 
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Kiln-dried peat, defects of 383 

King, F. H., cited 323 

King fern, see Osmunda, 

Kline, H., peat from land of 135 

Knotweed, see Polygonum. 

Knowlton, F. H., cited 209 

Kohl, G., cited - 316 

Korschinski, S., cited 262 

Krill, F., peat from land of 53 



Labrador tea, see Ledum. 

Ladd'sLake 52 

Lady's slipper, see Cypripedium. 
Lady's thumb, see Polygonum. 

Lane-Mimtz process for obtaining nitrates from peat 190 

Lake County peat deposits 81 

Lake cress, see Radicula. 

Lake region 216-217 

Lakeville 33 

Lamarck, F., cited 262 

Langley, H. A., peat from land of 143 

Larix laricina « americana association. 251 

Larix laricina (DuRoi) Koch., « L. americana Michx., tamarack 34, 

35, 36, 44, 51, 52, 64, 66, 93, 95, 106, 109, 111, 121, 125, 133, 134, 136, 137, 282, 391 

Lathyrus myrtifolius (Muhl.) Gray., vetchling _ 36, SS 

Lathyrus palustris L., vetchling '. _ -.. 38 

Laurel, see Kalmia. 

Lautenberger, F., peat from land of 108 

Layers, vegetation .227,236,245,252.254 

Laying out the plant for peat manufacture 157, 165 

Leather leaf, sec ChamcBdaphne, Cassandra. 

LeClerc, J. A., cited 386 

Ledum grcenlandicum Oeder., — L. latifolium Ait., labrador tea 93, 245, 282 

Leersia virginica Willd., white grass 33, 235 

Leman's Lake 52 

Lemna minor L., duckweed 229 

Lemna trisulca L., duckweed 229 

Leon Bog 35 

Leijeschkin, W. H., cited 338 

Leptilon canadense (L.) Britton., — Erigeron L., horse-weed 73 

Lesquereux, L., cited 17, 267, 274, 286 

Lcverett, F., cited 211,272 

Lewis, F. J., cited 223 

Licking County peat deposits 85 

Liebig, J. V., cited 307 

Lindcmuth, A. C, cited 49 

Liparis IcBselii (L.) Richard., tway-blade 41 

Lipman, J. G., cited 338, 356 

Liriodendron tulipifera L., tulip tree 40, 52, 55, 254, 391 

Little Lake 62 
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Livingston, B. E., cited 299, 300, 308, 313, 323, 372 

Livingston, Mrs. J. G., cited 300 

liverwort, see Riccia. 
Lizard's tail, sec Saururus, 

Lobelia kalmii L., lobelia 142, 246 

Lobelia siph ilitica L., great lobelia 42, 240 

Lobelia spicata Lam., lobelia 42, 240 

Location of peat bogs, importance of _ 148 

Logan County peat deposits 93 

Lonicera oblongifolia (Cloldic) Hook., swamp fly honeysuckle 126 

Lorain County peat deposits .._ 93 

Lord, H. C, acknowledgment to _ _ 301 

Ix)rd, N. W., cited 277, 368, 370 

lx)U8ewort, see Pedicular ii^. 

I.ovett, G., peat from land of. __ _ 78 

Lucas Coimty p<?at deposits _ 94 

L^idvigia alternifolia L., seedbox 54, 55 

Ludvigia palusiris (L.) Kll., « IsJiardia L., water purslane 33, 235 

Lycopodium dendroiieum (Michx.) D. C. Eaton, club moss _ ._ _..34, 252 

Lycopodiuin /uci<iw/wm Michx., clubmoss... 65, 252 

Lyman, W. S., cited 99 

lATiie Township, peat in _ ._ 79 

Lysimachia ihyraiflora L., tufted loose-strife 232 

M 

McBeth, I. G., cited 350 

McCujdy, J., peat from land of _ _ __ 134 

McDougal, D. T., cited _ 280,293 

McMiller. C, peat from land of _ .._ _.. 50 

Machine )>eat _ ._. _ _ ___ 164 

Machinery for peat manufacture _ .157-158, 163, 165, 173 

Machines for cutting peat 163 

Machines for cutting water-weeds 226 

Madden, J. A., peat from land of __ 58 

Madison Township, Williams County, peat in 137 

Magnolia acuminata L., cucumber tree 35, 65, 251, 391 

Mahoning County peat deposits _ _ 94 

Maianihcmum canadcnsc Desf., =« Unifolium canadcnse (Desf.) Greene, May 

flower, false lily-of-thc valley 34, 36, 41, 96, 109, 111, 252, 254 

Maidenhair fern, see Adiantum. 

Mammoth, remains of 51 

Manna grass, sec Glyccria. 

Mamiing, H. W., cited... 386 

Man*8 presence in glacial times 218 

Mantua Bog _ 110 

Mantua Township, Portage County, peat in 110 

Manufacturing methods, peat briquets ....„ 173 

Maple-alder zone on Cranberry Island 89 

Maple-ash-elm forest type 32, 35, 65, 67, 106, 108, 110, 136 

Maple, see A cer. 

Margaretta Township, Erie Coimty, peat in 50 

Marigold, sec Bidens. 

•2»— o. B. 16. 
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Marion Township, Hardin County, peat in 71 

Market for peat 146 

Marl 38,41,43,66,65,69,105,107,115,134,225 

Marsh bellflower, see Campanula. 

Marsh cress, see Rndicula, 

Marsh marigold, see Caltha. 

Marsh St. John's-wort, see Hypericum^ Triadenum, 

Marvin, C. F., cited 300 

Mason, F. H., cited 175 

Massart, J., cited 242 

Mastodon amcricanus 218 

Mastodon, remains of 38,39,51,60, 103, 113 

Matbuildcrs 92 

Materials for tanning from peat 191 

Maximum and minimi un temperatures at Cranberry' Island 296 

Maj'flower, false lily-of-the-vallej', sec Maianlhemum. 
Meadow rue, see 7'halictrum, 
Meadow-sweet, see SpircBa, 

Mechanical tests of peat 150, 15:5 

Medary Beaver marsh _ 113 

Medeola virginiana L., Indian cucumber root 34, 41, 252, 254 

Medina County peat deposits ._ 97 

Menyanthes trifoliata L., buckbean 64, 77, 91, 136, 239, 282 

Mercer Comity peat deposits 99 

Mermaid weed, see Proserpincsa, 

Merriam, C. H., cited 219, 290 

Mesophytic formation 222 

Meteorological conditions of Ohio 203-208, 280 

Method of manufacturing peat briquets _.. 173 

Methods of ecol ogical vegetation studies _ _ 220-221 

Methods of prospecting peat bogs and estimating their contents. 150 

Meyer's Lake _ 121 

Miami County peat deposits --. .., 101 

Michaelis, L.^ cited 316, 330 

Microorganisms in peat formation 21, 274, 280, 344-358 

Migration of vegetation 215 

Miley, J. E., peat from land of 116 

Milium cffuaum L., millet grass 41 

Milkweed, see Asclepias. 

Miller, S. A., cited 268 

Miller, W., cited 386 

Millet grass, see Milium. 

Millikin, W. H., peat from land of _ 73 

Mineral salts, role of 242, 339, 381 

Minimum and maximum temperatures in central zone on Cranberry Island 296 

Mitchella repena L., partridge berry 108 

Mitella dipkylla L., miterwort 41, 254 

Mitemv'ort, see Mitella. 

Moisture content of peat _* 20, 361 

Moisture in dried peat ...-170, 361 

Molisch, H., cited 315 

Monotropa uniflora L., Indian pipe 65 

Montgomery County peftt deposits ..........^.^ r-^---» 102 
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Montpelier, peat deposits near 136 

Moore, E., peat from land of 64 

Morning glory, see IpomtBa. 

Morrey. C. B., cited 354,356 

Mosely, P:. L., cited 57, 2a5, 235 

Mosquito Lake _ _ .._ _- 43 

Mountain holly, see N eniopanthus, Ilicioides. 

Muchinippi swanip ._.. _ 38 

Muck, defined 19 

Mud Creek Bog ._ 60 

Mud Lake ._ 32,78 

Mud Lake Bog _ 126 

Muhlenknnip, J., peat from laud of 100 

Munson Township, Geauga County, peat in 67 

Muntz-Laine process for obtaining nitrates from peat 190 

"Muskeag" bogs .109, 136, 253 

Mycorhizul fungi in peat 344,353 

Myrica gale L., sweet gale 2S2 

Myriophyllum spicalum L., water milfoil 226 

N 

Nasturtium lacustre Gray., » Radicula aqiuitica (Est.) Robinson, — Roripa 

americaiia Britton., lake cress _ 88, 227, 231 

Naaturtivm pahistria D. C, — Radicula palustris (L.) Moench. « Roripa 

Bess., marsh cress -. 88 

Nelson, peat from vicinity of _ _ Ill 

Nemopanthus mucronata (L.) Trel. '^N, fascicular is 'Rsd.," I licioides mucro- 

nata Britton., mountain holly 34, 63, 105, 106, 108, 109 111, 112, 135, 249 

Nettle, false, see Bahmeria. 
Nettle, see Urtica. 

New Albany Marsh 96 

Newberry, J. S., cited 128, 211, 267, 269, 274 

New Haven Marsh _ 45, 80 

New Knoxville _ 39 

New Washington Bog 46 

Nitrates from peat _ 190, 371, 389 

Nitrates, quantity necessary for growth of bog plants 372 

Nitrates, reduction of -._ _ _ _ 347 

Nitrogen, assimilation of atmospheric in bog plants _ _ 344 

Nitrogen content _ 360, 361, 366,367, 368, 369, 371 378, 382 

Nitrogenous compounds in peat 371, 378, 382, 387, 389 

Northern bogs, type of __ 40 

Nutrient action of organic substances in peat 338, 354 

Nymphcpa ad vena Ait., = Nuphar Ait. f., yellow water lily 

- 32, 52, 64, 67, 106, 126, 227 

Nyssa syhalica Marsh., « N. multiflora Wang., black gum 54, 105, 256, 391 

Nystrom, E., cited 166, 172, 174, 175, 180, 185, 369 

o 

Oak, see Quercus. 

Oenothera biennis L., — Onagra Scop., evening primrose Ill, 258 

Oglevee, C. S., cited 329 
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Oil and gas, origin of 269 

Onagra hiennU Scop., — Oenothera biennis L., evening primrose Ill, 258 

Onion, growth of, on peat 385 

Onoclea aenaihilia L., sensitive fern 33, 34, 55, 62, 106, 108, 235, 250 

Orchid, see Habenaria, Calopogon, Pogonia, 
Orchis, see Arethusa. 

Origin of land plants - 281 

Origin of xerophytism 280 

OrrvilleBog 131 

Orton, E., cited 277, 370 

Orwell Township, Ashtabula County, peat in 35 

Osmosis 338 

Osmotic pressure of bog water. 372 

Osmotic pressure, role of 340, 353 

Osmunda cinnanwmea L., cinnamon fern 

34, 36, 41, 62, 65, 77, 82, 91, 95, 105, 106, 108, 239, 245, 252, 254, 258 

Osmunda regalis L., — 0. epectabilis Willd., flowering, king or royal fern 

34, 36, 63, 82, 90, 95, 105, 108, 239, 245, 258 

Osterhout, W. J. V., cited _ 340 

Osirya virginiana (Mill.) K. Koch., hop hombean 256 

Ottawa County peat deposits 103 

Output from small peat deposits 168 

Oxidation, effect of, on toxic substances 317 

Oxycoccus macrocarpon Pers* — Vaccinium macrocarpon Ait., large or American 

cranberry 32, 46, 64, 77, 91, 105, 133, 239, 282, 384 

Oxygen, absorption of 372 



Packing material, peat as 194 

Padanarum, bog near 35 

Palisade tissue, cause of formation of 279, 316 

Pallavicinia lyellii (Hook) S. F. Gray, moss 90 

Pammel, L. H., cited 344 

Panic grass, see Panicum, 

Panicum huachuccB Aahe, panic grass 54, 232 

Panicum sphcarocarpon Ell., panic grass 52, 232 

Papaw, see Asimina, 

Paper from peat 191 

Parnassia caroliniana Michx., grass of Parnassus 38, 41, 240 

Parthenociasue quinquefolia (L.) Planch., — Paedera quinquefolia (L.)Greene, 

''Ampelopaia Michx., woodbine, Virginia creeper 34, 40 

Partridge berry, see Mitchella. 

Pasteboard from peat 192 

Pasture association 33, 42, 115, 138, 143, 234 

Patten, H. E., cited 327 

Paulding County peat deposits 104 

Pearson, K., cited 318,320 

Peat as fuel, discussion of 161 

Peat briquets 172 

Peat coke - 187 

Peat composts, value of, to agriculture 383 

Peat islands 86 
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Peat powder 171, 186 

Peat prairie 70, 79 

PedicidarU lanceolata Michz., lousewort 41, 240 

Peliandra virginica (L.) Kunth., — P. undidata Raf., aixow-anim - 

W, e7, 88, 92, 227, 239 

Penhallow, D. P., cited 209, 211 

Penthorum sedoides L., ditch stonecrop 33, 236 

Percentages of ash in trees 391 

Periodic peat islands - 86 

Permeability of protoplasmic membrane, importance of 336, 338, 339, 340, 342 

Peterson & Wright CJo., peat from land of - 123 

Pettit, J. H., cited 307 

Pfeflfer, W., cited 308 

Philotria canadensis Britton., — Elodea Michz., water- weed 67, 226 

Pfdeum pratense L., timothy -118, 259, 386 

Phosphoric acid in peat 378, 382, 387, 389 

Phragmiies communis association 236 

Phragmites communis Trin., — P. vulgaris BSP., reed * 

56, 56, 68, 73, 83, 104, 142, 233, 268 

Physiography in relation to vegetation 197 

Physiological ecology, importance of 198 

Phytogeographic regions of Ohio 203 

Phytolacca decandra L., pokewccd - 64 

Pickerel-weed, see Pontederia 

Pieters, A. J., cited 226, 230 

Pig-weed, see Amaranihus, 
Pine, see Pinus, 

Pinus strohus L., white pine 34,36, 65, 66, 106, 251, 391 

Pitcher plant, see Sarracenia. 

Place-functions of plants 336 

Plains or peat prairies 122 

Plankton association 223 

Plantain, water, see Alisma, 

Plant geography of Appalachian region 208 

Lake region 206 

Scioto Valley 207 

Western Plain 206 

Plant society, defined 228 

Platanus occidentalis L., sycamore 40, 254 

Pleistocene 210,217 

Plymouth Township, Ashtabula County, peat in 37 

Poa compressa L., wire grass, Canada blue grass 67, 385 

Poa pra^ensis L., blue grass 67, 259, 385 

Pogonia ophioglossoides (L.) Kcr., orchid 83, 239 

Poison sumach, see Rhus. 
Pokeweed, see Phytolacca. 

Polygonum amphibium L,,knotwecd 52, 227, 228 

Polygonum hydropiperoides Michx., -=" P. opelousanum Riddell., water pepper 

33, 52, 92, 227, 228, 235 

Polygonum muhlenhergii (Meisn.) Wats., — P. emersum Britton., knotweed 

32, 52, 88, 227, 228 

Polygonum pennsylvanicum L., knotweed 33, 54, 235 

Polygonum per sicariaL., lady's thumb - 33, 235 
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Polygonum aagiiiatum L,, &rrowAe&yedieaj'ih\UDb 49, 95, 126, 234, 268 

Polyirichum commune L 34, 65, 106, 262 

Pondweed, see Potamogeton. 

Pontederia cordala L., pickerel-weed .._ 62, 64, 67, 106, 227, 239 

Poplar, see Populus 

Populua deltoides Marsh., ■» P. monilifera Ait., cotton wood 117 

Populus grandidenlata Michx. , large-toothed aspen or poplar 65 

Pop u2ti8 A6^erop/i2/2/a L., downy poplar 64, 82, 268 

Populus tremuloides Michx., American aspen _ 

34, 36, 62, 64, 66, 112, 116, 117, 233, 260, 268 

Portage County peat deposits 104 

Portage Township, Summit County, peat in 126 

Potamogeton lucens L., pondweed 226 

Potamogeton natans L., pondweed _ 226 

Potamogeton pectinatus L., pondweed --- 226 

Potash in peat 378, 382, 387, 389 

Potatoes, growth of, on peat 386 

Potentilla fruticosa association 246 

Potentilla fruticosa L., ■» Dasyphora Rydb., shrubby cinquefoil, five-finger 

— -.41, 42, 44, 66, 118, 140, 141, 142, 245, 246, 282 

Potentilla monspeliensia L., cinquefoil 54, 233 

Potentilla palustris (L.) Scopt., marsh five-finger 88, 239 

Potonie, H., cited 23, 24, 278 

Powder, peat, for fuel 186 

Prairie, twenty-seven mile 131 

Preparation method of, and heating value of peat 176 

Presses for briquetting peat _ 173 

Preparation of the bog for use - 155 

Primary conditions of peat formation 21 

Primary successions of vegetation 222,223 

Principles governing profitable utilization of peat deposits _ 146 

Probable output from a small peat factory 168 

Problem of xermorophy 277 

Producer gas from peat 183 

Producer gas plant at Skabersjo 149 

Producer gas plants 186 

Profit in machine peat 169 

Properties of briquetted peat 172 

Proserpinaca palustris h., mermaid weed 227 

Prospecting for peat bogs 150 

Prosser, C. S., cited _ 265 

Protective features of plants 237, 248, 271, 278, 279, 315 

Proteins, disintegration of 353 

Protoplasm, selective power of 336-342 

Prunus serotina Ehrh., wild black cherry _ 

40, 62, 65, 96, 109, 111, 112, 116, 117, 262, 264 

Prunus virginiana L., choke cherry _ — 127, 262 

Psedera quinquefolia (L.) Greene., — Ampelopsis Michx. j «= Parthenocissus 

quinquefolia (L.) Planch. Virginia creeper _ _. _-34, 40 

Punderson Lake _ - --- 67 

Pusheta Township, Auglaize County, peaty muck in _ 39 

Putnam County peat deposits 113 

Putrefaction bacteria, role of, in peat formation 348 
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Pymatuning Swamp 33 

Pyrite, presence of, in bogs 68, 80, 98, 142, 373 

Pyx us arhuti folia (L.) L.f., « Arojiia arhuiifolia^W, chokeberry 

. ...32, 36, 40, 41, 46, 63, 77, 82, 91, 106, 108, 109, 111, 112, 135, 249, 254, 258, 282 
Pyrus melanocarpa (Michx.) Willd., ■« Aronia nigra Britton, chokeberry 

34, 36, 54, 55, 63, 77, 82, 88, 91, 95, 105, 109, 111, 112, 121, 135, 233, 249, 258, 282 



Quality of peat 18 

Quality of peat as related to surface vegetation 223 

Quantity and value of peat products for the U. S 25, 26 

Quantity of peat, determination of, in a deposit 149, 150 

Quartz sand as an adsorbing agent, effect of 328-329 

Quercus alba L., white oak 117, 391 

Quercus bicolor Willd., « Q, plantanoides Sudworth., swamp white oak "" 

108, 116, 136 

Quercus coccinca Muench., scarlet oak 52 

Quercus imhricaria Michx., laurel or shingle oak 90, 117 

Quercus palustris Muench., swamp oak 90, 109, 112, 116, 117, 391 

Quercus velutina Lam., — Q. tinctoria Bartr., black oak 66 



Radicula aquatica (Eat.) Robinson, — Raripa atnericana Britton, « Nastur- 
tium lacustre Gray, lake cress - - - 88, 227, 231 

Radicula palustris (L.) Moench., «• Roripa Bess., — Nasturtium D. C, marsh 

cress _ 88 

Ragweed, see Ambrosia, 
Ragwort, see Senecio. 

Range of bog plants 282 

Range of chemical composition of Ohio peat and coal 368 

Range of substratum temperatures on Cranberry Island 2l&6 

Ranunculus pennsylvanicus L.f., bristly crowfoot 232 

Raspberry, see Rubus, 

Rate of peat accumulation 19 

Rate of plant migration 217 

Ravenna, peat near city of 112 

Ravenna Township, Portage County, peat in 112 

Reactions of vegetation 228, 230, 233, 237, 243, 245, 247, 255, 259-262 

Read, M. C, cited 79 

Reclamation of marsh _ 55, 104 

Recovery of by-products from Ziegler peat-coking process 180 

Redbud, see Cercis 

Red cedar, see Juniperus 

Red top, see Agrostis. 

Reducing action of peat soils 372-373 

Reed, see Phragmites. 

Reed, IL S., cited _ 315 

Relict, a plant, or group of plante, belonging to an earlier type of succession 
than the one in which it is found. 

ReUcts, plant 208,213,215,218 

Renault, B., cited 269, 274, 280, 344 
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Response, functional 198, 305, 336 

Reversion in vegetation development 91, 198-199, 257, 261 

Rhamnus alnifolia L'Her., buckthorn 41, 111, 252 

Rhododendron viacosum (L.) Torr., ^ Azalea vUcoaa L., clammy azalaea, white 

swamp honeysuckle 34, 35, 52, 64 65, 111, 252, 254 

Rhus glabra L., smooth sumach 117 

Rhus vernix L., « R, venenata D. C, poison sumach or dogwood 

32, 36, 41, 52, 62, 77, 82, 88, 95, 121, 135, 140, 142, 246, 249, 254, 258 

Ribes floridum L'Her., wild black currant Ill 

Riccia fluitana L., liverwort 229 

Ricciocarpua natana, liverwort .._ 229 

Richmond Township, Huron County, peat in 80 

Rivas, D., cited 349 

Robinson, S. C, cited 360 

Rodent, see Caatoroidea, 

Role of substratum temperature in bog habitats _ _ 292-298 

Root systems in relation to substratum 225, 227, 230, 232, 234, 237, 239, 245, 249 

Ropira americana Britton, ■=> Radicula aqtiaiica (Eat.) Robinson, = Nastur- 
tium ktcustre Gray, lake cress 88, 227, 231 

Roripa palustris (L.) Bess., — Radicula (L.) Moench., marsh cress 88 

Rosa Carolina L., wild rose ..._55, 67, 82, 89, 106, 112, 114, 116, 118, 140, 233, 250, 258 
Rosemary, see Andromeda, 
Rose, swamp, see Hibiscus, 
Rose, wild sec Rosa, 

Rotation of crops on peat soils _ 385 

Royal fern, see Osmunda. 

Royal ton Township, Fulton County, peat in 60 

Rubus allegheniensis Porter, ■=» R. nigrobaccus Bailey, shrubby bramble 89 

Rubus hispidus L., prostrate bramble _ 

34, 42, 54, 55, 83, 96, 105, 109, 233, 239, 245, 258 

Rubus idcBus var. aculeatissimus (C. A. Mey.) Regel & Tiling, «» R. slrigo- 

ausMichx.f bramble 252 

Rubus selotus Bigel. ■=» R. nigricans Rydb., ascending bramble 34, 245 

Rubus triflorus Richards, -» R. americanus Britton, dwarf bramble or rasp- 
berry _ _ 41, 55, 254 

Rubus villosus Ait., ■= R. procumbens, Muhl., « R. canadensis L (?), dewberry 

or blackberry __ __ 117 

Rumex acetosella L., field or sheep sorrel 54 

Rumex brittanica L., great water dock 95,231 

Rumex crispus L., yellow dock 33, 235 

Rush, see EleochariSy Juncus. 

Rush Township, Champaign County, peat in 43 

Russell, I. C, cited _ 24, 212 

Ryan, H., cited 172, 185, 191, 369 

Rynchospora alba (L.) Vahl., beak rush 77, 82, 91, 239, 258 



Sachs, J., cited _ 307 

Sagittaria heterophylla Pursh., arrow-head. _ _ _ _ 235, 236 

Sagittaria latifolia Willd., arrow-head _... 

34, 55, 62, 82, 88, 95, 106, 126, 232, 234, 235, 240 

St. Johns, village of 38 
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St. John's-wort, see Hypericum, Triadenum. 

St. Joseph Township, Williams County, peat in 134 

Salem Township, Champaign County, peat in 43 

Salisbury, R. D., cited 197, 210, 213, 267, 276, 277 

Salix amygdalo idea Anders. , peach-leaved willow 52, 236 

iSoiix Candida Flugge., hoary willow 121, 142,250 

Salix cordata Muhl., willow -_ 250 

Salix discolor Muhl., glaucous willow 38, 41, 52, 88, 126, 236, 250, 258 

Salix lucida Muhl., shining willow 34, 142, 236, 250 

Salix nigra Marsh., black willow _ 34, 88, 250 

Salix pedicellaria Pursh., =- S. ynyrtilloides L. (?), bog willow 

..._ 83, 88, 142, 236, 250, 258 

Salix petiolaris Sm., low shrub willow 41, 54, 121, 233 

Salix roatrata Richards, = S. bebbiana Sarg - 142, 250 

Salix aericca Marsh., silky willow 95, 96, 108, 250 

Salix sp. — Populua iremuloidea asosciation _ 249 

Sambucus canadenaia L., elderberry __- 41, 82, 90, 127, 254, 258 

Sampling of peat, tests in _ 150-153 

Samuels, G. B., jKjat from land of 121 

Sand dune vegetation _ 117 

Sandusky County peat deposits - 104 

Sandusky Township, Crawford County, peat in 47 

Sanguiaorba canadenaia L., = Poierium Gray, Canadian bumet 41 

Sarracenia purpurea L., pitcher plant 77,93, 121, 136, 239, 240,252 

Sarsaparilla, sec Aralia. 

Saaaafraa variifolium (Salisb. ) Ktze., sassafras 56 

Saururua cernuua L., lizard's tail 35, 36, 41, 106, 252 

Scales, F. M., cited 350 

SchafTner, J. II., cited 43, 243 

Schenk, J., cited >_. __ _ 205 

Scheuchzeria palustria L., 91, 239, 240 

Schimper, A. F., cited 198, 221, 290, 309 

Schlenz, F., peat from land of 50 

Schory, E. C, cited 360 

Schouw, J. F., cited 223 

Schrciner, 0., cited 315, 339, 360, 381 

SchrOler, C, cited 17,21,286,345 

Scioto Marsh _ .._ _ 71 

Scirpua americanua Pers., = S. pungena Vahl., bulrush 55, 233, 235 

/Sctrpus a/rot'irews Muhl., bulrush _ 38, 104 

Scirp ua cwsap itoaua L. , bulrush 239 

Scirpua cypcrinua (L.) Kunth., « Eriophorum cyperinua L., wool grass 

--- - 33,44,49, 105, 234, 239, 258 

Scirpua validus Vahl., ^ S. lacuatria L.?, great bulrush. 55, 233, 235 

Scott, 1). H., cited ..* _ 274 

Scutellaria galericulala L., skullcap _.82, 88, 231 

Hecondiiry condit ions of peat format ion _ _ 23 

Secon dary vcget at ion successions 257 

Secrcst, K., cited 207 

Sedge, Hce Cypcrus, Car ex. 
Scedbox, s(»o Lndvigia. 

Seeds in peat deposits 73, 83, 97, 98, 123 

Selby, A. D., cited 203, 217 
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Selection of process and machinery _. 158 

Selling prices of manufactured peat 169 

Semi-aquatic or amphibious associations ._ --. 32, 126, 227 

Seneca County peat deposits 113 

Senecio aureus L., golden ragwort 41 

Sensitive fern, see Onoclea, 

Settling of peat 36, 63, 141, 243 

Seville, peat near __ 99 

Shaking prairie __. 101, 131 

Shelby County peat deposits _ 119 

Sherman, C. E., cited 199 

Shield fern, see Aspidiuirij Dryopteria. 
Shooting star, see Dodecalheon. 

Shreve, F., acknowledgment to 300 

Shrinkage of peat _ 91, 243 

Shull, G. H., cited 318 

Shrubby cinquefoil, see Potentilla, 

Silicainpeat 379 

Simm's bog _ _ 68 

Sitensky, F., cit^d .__ _ 344 

Sium ciculcB folium Schraiik,, water parsnip 82, 227 

Size and cost of peat factory .._ _ 158 

Skinner, J. J , cited 339, 381 

Skullcap, see Scutellaria, 

Skunk cabbage, see Symplocarpua. 

Smilacina trifolia (L.) Desf., = Vagnera irifolia (L.) Morong., false Solomon's 

seal 41, 254 

Smilax hiapida Muhl., green briar 252 

Smith, J. W., cited 203, 386 

Smith, L., peat from land of... _ _ 114 

Snakehead, see Chelone. 
Snowberry, see Chiogenes, 

Snow, J., cited 224 

Snow Pond (South Pond) TT _ 66 

Snyder bog .__ _ _ 94 

Society, a subdivision of a plant association characterized by a principal Species. 
Soft rush, see Juncua. 

Soil and air temperatures, diflferences between 298 

Soil, nature of 380 

Soil process in peat deposits 343, 348, 372 

Soil productivity, factors of ._ _ 380 

Soils of Ohio .-.. - -. 31-139, 199 

Solanum dulcamara L., bittersweet _ _ 89, 231, 249 

Solidago canadenaia L., golden-rod 142, 246, 258 

Solidago graminifolia (L.) Salisb., = S. lanceolata L., golden-rod _ 258 

Solidago ohioenaia Biddellj go\den-Tod 41, 142,246 

5. rtVieKu Frank, golden-rod 41, 142,246 

Solidago rti^^osa Mill., golden-rod _ 81, 112 

Solidago uliginoaa Nutt., golden rod _ 239 

Solomon, peat from land of 119 

Solomon's seal, false, see Smilacina^ Vagnera. 

Solon Bog 47,61,^06 

Solon Township, Cuyahoga County, peat in 47 
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Solubility of nitrogenous substances in peat 372 

Solubility of peat _ .-. 372 

Somermeier, E. E., cited 277, 368 

Sorghums, growth of, in bog water 337 

Sorrel, field, see Rumex. 

Sources and percentage of ash 154, 377, 379 

South Pond (Snow Pond) 66 

Sparganium eurycarpum Engelm., bur-reed 33, 49, 95, 96, 104, 232, 234, 235, 236 

Spartina cynosuroides (L.) Roth., » S. polyatachya Willd., hoop-pole, salt 

reed grass _. 66 

Specific gravity of peat 20 

Specific gravity of peat, determination of 153 

Speedwell, marsh, see Veronica. 

SjKjnccr, IL, cited 262 

Sphagnum cymhifolium Ehrh.; S. parvifolium (Sendt.) Wamst.; S, acutifo- 

Hum var. versicolor; S. recurvum Beauv.; S. recurvum var. amblyphyllum. 

Sphagnum hummocks 42, 55, 109, 135, 241, 253 

conditions for growth _ 241 

Sphagnum mosses, occurrence of 

34, 35, 36, 42, 46, 49, 62, 64, 65, 77, 91, 96, 105, 106, 111, 112, 121 

Spice bush, see Benzoin, 
Spikenard, see Aralia. 
Spike nish, see Eleocharis. 
Spindle tree, see Evonymus. 

SpirfFa latifolia Borkh., meadow sweet 52, 82, 114, 258 

SpircBa salicifolia L., meadow sweet, white spirsea 

--52, 55, 96, 111, 112, 233, 249 

Spirasa iameniosa L., steeple bush _ 112, 249, 282 

Spirodela polyrhiza (L.) Schleid., duckweed 229 

Spratt, E. R., cited _. 344, 353 

Springfield, city of, peat deposit 44 

Stano, M., peat from land of 123 

Starch, conversion of, and test for 346 

Star flower, see Trientttis, 

Stark County peat deposits , 120 

Statistical study of growth in trees 319 

Steeple bush, see Spiraea. 

Stimulatory action of organic substances in peat 310, 313, 319, 328, 331 

Stonewort, see Chara. 

Stope?, M. C, cited 248 

Stratigraphical divisions of Ohio _. 266 

Straughn, M. N., cited 386 

Structure of peat _ .-.18, 233 

Stunted form of plants 92, 141, 244 

Submerged association _ 126, 225 

Succession of vegetation in Carboniferous i)eriod _ 273 

Succession of vegetation, post-glacial 215 

Sugar beets 143 

Sugar, conversion of 346 

Sulphur gases in peat 58, 126, 137 

Sulj)hur in peat ._. 379 

Sumach, poison, see Rhu8. 

Summit County peat deposits 122 
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Sundew, see Drosera. 

Superior Township, Williams County, peat in 136 

Surface area of adsorbing bodies, calculation of 327-328 

Survival of the fittest 222, 261-262, 340 

Swales - - 69 

Swamp, Black 104, 205, 217 

Swamp, defined 19 

Swamp loose-strife association 62 

Swamp oak, see Quercus, 

Swamp rose, see HihUcus. 

Sycamore, see Platanus. 

Symplocarpua fcBtidiu L,, skunk cabbage - 62, 250 

T 

Tall sedge, see Dulichium. 

Tamarack bogs 59,61, 63, 125, 128, 133, 134, 136, 137 

Tamarack, see Larix, 

Tanning materials from peat 191 

Tape grass, see Valisneria. 

Taxus canadensis Marsh., American yew, ground hemlock 34, 252 

Tear-thumb, see Polygonum. 

Temperature, effect of, on peat formation 23, 287 

Temperature in relation to formation of bogs 286 

Temperatures in peat substrata ..294-296 

Ternetz, C, cited 344 

Tertiary vegetation 209,212,213 

Testing, mechanical method of, peat bogs 29 

Texture of peat 18, 20,233,238, 388 

Thalictrum dasycarpum Fisch. & Lall., •» T. purpurascens, meadow rue 

41, 82, 254 

Thalictrum revolutum D. C, — T., purpurascens L., meadow rue 258 

Thermal value of peat 30, 362, 366, 375-377 

Thermal value, range of, in Ohio peat 362 

Thuja occidenialis L., Arbor vitae, white cedar 40, 253, 391 

Thuja occidenialis association 253 

Tickseed, sec Bidens. 

Tight, E. G., cited 209, 267 

Tilia americanah., basswood - 65 

Tilting of Lake Erie shore 66 

Timothy, see Phleum. 

Tool for estimating peat bogs 150 

cutting and draining peat deposits 162 

Topographic conditions for peat formation 21, 23, 220, 275 

Topography of Ohio 31-139, 201,203 

Touch-me-not, see Impatiens. 

Toxic action of organic substances in peat 310, 313, 325, 332 

Toxic bodies in peat, nature of 373, 390 

Transeau, E. N., cited 217, 242, 286, 308, 316, 322 

Transpiration, conditions afTecting 280,339 

Transplanted species on Cranberry Island 93 

Transportation facilities - -- 148 

Trees and woody fragments i* peat deposits 33, 34, 35, 48, 53, 55, 

58, 61, 62, 82, 83, 103, 109, 112, 114, 126, 127, 130, 131, 135, 136, 140, 141, 142, 144 
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Tree growth in bogs 253, 318 

Triadenum virginicum (L.) Raf., » Hypericum virginicum L., marsh St. 

John's-wort ^ 42 

Trienialis americana (Pers.) Pursh., star flower 41, 111, 252, 254 

Trifoliumhyhridumli., alsike clover 259, 385 

Triglochin Bp., L., arrow-grass 77 

Trillium erectum L., wake robin 41, 254 

Trillium grandiflorum (Michx.,) Salisb., wake robin, birthroot 41, 254 

Trillium undulatumyiiWd, , — T. ery^ArocarpumMtchx., painted trillium 34, 252 

Troy Township, Geauga County, peat in 66 

True, R. H., cited 329 

Trumbull County peat deposits 128 

Trumpet weed, see Eupatorium, 

Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr., — Abies Michx., hemlock 34, 36, 65, 106, 251, 391 

Tulip tree, see Liriodendron, 

Turfing - 384 

Turkey Foot Lakes 128 

Twayblade, see Liparis. 

Twentynseven Mile Prairie 131 

Twig rush, see Cladium. 

Tyler, F. J., cited 243 

Types of machines -- 165 

Types of peat 18, 227, 231-233, 238, 241, 388 

Types of presses for making peat briquets 173 

Typha angustifolia L., cattail 88, 231, 240 

Typha association 234 

Typha latifolia L., common cattail 

32, 34, 42, 52, 64, 67, 88, 96, 104, 106, 111, 126, 130, 133, 231, 240 

u 

Ulmus americana L., white or American elm 117, 256, 391 

Ulmusfulvaf Michx., red or slippery elm 52, 106, 108, 116, 126, 135, 256, 391 

Underwood, J. S., peat from land of 136 

Undrained peat substratum, effects of 318 

Unglaciated area of Ohio 201, 202 

Union Township, Hancock County, peat in 70 

Unproductiveness of clay soils 68 

Urbana Township, Champaign County, peat in 39 

Uriica gracilis Ait., nettle Ill, 140, 141, 246 

Usteri, A., cited 23, 24 

Utilization of peat deposits 145, 185 

Utricularia intermedia HAyneB, bladderwort .__ 228 

Utricularia minor L., smaller bladderwort 42 

Utricularia vulgaris 1j,, greater bladderwort 226 



Vaccinium canadense Kalm., velvet-leaf blueberry 247, 282 

Vaccinium corymhosum L., high-bush or swamp blueberry. 32, 34, 36, 52, 55, 63, 

65, 77, 105, 108, 109, 111, 112, 121, 127, 133, 135, 233, 241, 245, 249, 257, 258, 282, 384 
Vaccinium macrocarpon Ait., '^Oxycoccus macrocarpon Pers., large or American 

cranberry 32, 46, 64, 77, 91, 105, 133, 239, 282, 384 
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Vaccinium -=» Oxy coccus macrocarpon-^phagnum sp. association 239 

Vaccinium pennsylvanicum Lam., low blueberry 34, 105, 108, 127, 245, 246 

Vaccinium vacillans Kalm., late low blueberry 64, 108, 127, 245, 247 

Vagnera trifolia (L.) Morong., = Smilacina trifolia (L.) Desf., false Solomon's 

seal 41 

Vail, J. H., peat from land of 120 

Valisneria spiralis L., tape grass 61,226 

Value of wet carbonization process •- 178 

Value and quantity of peat products for the United States .-25, 26 

Van Buren Township, Shelby County, peat in 119 

Van Meter huckleberry swamp _ 116 

Van Tieghem, P., cited 344 

Van Wert County peat deposits i 130 

Vapor blanket, influence of, on vegetation 303 

Varieties of peat 18, 388-389 

Vegetation development and structure ..220-262 

Vegetation of Ohio during the ice age 211 

Vegetation of the coal measures 273, 275 

Vegetation regions of Ohio 203 

Vegetation types 222 

Verbena hastata L., blue vervain 49,81, 142, 258 

Veronica scutellaia L., marsh speedwell - 33, 235 

Vertical evaporation gradient 304 

Vervain, see Verbena. 

Vesque, J., cited 316 

Vetchling, see Lathyrus. 

Viburnum cassinoides L., white rod, wild raisin, arrowwood 

32, 34, 36, 64,77,109,111,112,249,252 

Viburnum denlatum L., arrowwood - 

32, 34, 36, 62, 64, 77, 82, 95, 105, 106, 111, 112, 127, 249, 252 

Viburnum lentago L., sweet viburnum — 111, 112, 252 

Viburnum nudum L., arrowwood 105, 108, 111, 112, 252 

Viet, Ch., cited _ 316 

Viola arenaria D. C, = V. canina var. puberula Wats., violet 42 

Viola bhnda Willd., = V, amcena LeConte., violet 41, 42, 82, 88, 90, 96, 252, 254 

Violet, see Viola, 

Virgin's bower, see Clematis. 

Virginia creeper or woodbine, see Ampelopsis, Psedera, Parthenocissus. 

Volatile hydrocarbons defined _ 277 

Volatile matter defined 30. 

Volatile matter in relation to fuel value of peat 375 

Volkens, G., cited 309 

w 

Wake robin, see Trillium. 

Walnut, see Juglans. 

Ward, L. F., cited 270, 274 

Warming, E., cited 221, 309 

Washington Township, Hardin County, peat in - 75 

Henry County 76 

Holmes County 77 

Water arum, see Ccdla. 

Water avens, see Geum. 
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Water content of peat 361,388 

Water content of peat, estimation of 152 

Water dock, see Rumex. 

Water, discussion of analyses of 370 

Water gas from peat, for illuminating purposes 183 

Water hemlock, see Cicuia. 

Water-holding capacity of peat 20, 388 

Water in dried peat _ 170,361 

Water in peat as related to weight 170 

Water in relation to peat formation 345 

Water lilies, see Casialiaf Nymphcea. 
Water milfoil, see Myriophyllum. 
Water parsnip, see Stum, 
Water pepper, see Polygonum. 
Water purslane, see Ludvigia, 

Water requirement of plants 339 

Water table, effect of lowering 52 

Water-weed, see ElodeOf Philolria. 

Water-weeds, machine for cutting 226 

Water willow, see Dianthera. 

Wayne County peat deposits 131 

Wayne Township, Ashtabula County, peat in.. 37 

Websky, J., cited 360 

Weight of peat 361 

Weight of water evaporated from a ton of peat - 170 

Weiss, cited-. 275 

Wet carbonization of peat - 177 

White, D., cited 269, 274 

White grass, see Leersia. 

Whitney, M., cited 313 

Wild bean, see Apios. 

Wild oat grass, see Danihonia, 

Wild rose, see Rosa. 

Wiles, W. L., peat from land of 64 

Wiley, H. W., cited 386 

Williams County peat deposits - 134 

Williams, G., peat from land of 119 

Williamson, C. W., cited 38 

Willow, see Salix. 

Winchell, N. H., cited 71, 130, 138 

Winterberry, see Ilex, 

Wintergreen, teaberry, see Gavliheria, 

Witch-hazel, see Hamamelis, 

Wolffia Columbiana K&rsi., duckweed - 229,236 

Wolff iella floridana (J.D.Sm.) Thompson, « Wolffia gladiata J. D. Sm., duck- 
weed 229, 295 

Wollny, E., cited _ 344 

Woltercek, n., process of. for obtaining anunonium compounds from peat 189 

Wood, artificial, from peat 192 

Woodbine, see Paedera. 

Wood County peat deposits 138 

Wood fern, see Aspidium, Dryoptari^. 
Wood mint, see Blephilia, 
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Wood reed grass, see Cinna. 

Woodwardia virginica (L.) Sm., chain fern _._ 96 

Woodworth, J. B., cited 197 

Wool grass, see Scirpu^, Eriophorum. 

Woven fabrics from peat _ 192 

Wyandot County peat deposits _ _ _ 139 

Wyer, S. S., cited 185 

X 

Xeromorphy, problem of _ 277 

Xerophyte, a dry soil plant. 

Xerophytic formation 222 

Y 

Yapp, R. II., cited 230, 301, 305 

Yew, see Taxus. 

Yield from a small peat fectory _ 168 

z 

Ziegler peat-coking process 179 

Zizania aguatica L., water or Indian rice 235 
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